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PREFACE 


The essays presented here aim at a critical appraisal of 
Rabindranath’s work in poetry, drama and fiction. The 
first two chapters are biographical. The biography, how- 
ever, is not exhaustive nor, perhaps, can it claim complete 
factual exactitude. Criticism, not biography, is ray theme, 
and I have emphasized only those incidents in the poet’s 
life which have seemed to me to be significant in a judg 
ment of his work. 

In the critical chapter I have generally confined 
myself to English translations of Rabindranath’s works, 
although I have utilized my knowledge of untranslated 
Bengali tvorks to make my interpretations fuller. The con- 
sequent limitation of range will make the book more 
readable for the non-Bengali reader, and will, I think, be 
advantageous to the Bengali reader also. The bulk of 
Rabindranath’s tyriiings — almost all his major poems, 
dramas and stories — have been translated into English, 
and all criticism that wants to avoid araorphousness, must 
be selective. The English translations afforded me an 
excellent anthology, and I gladly availed myself of it. I 
only wish that I had also translations of Chokher-Bali and 
Shesher-Kavifa to dratv upon. 

I have made use of the translations published by 
Messrs Macmillan &: Co , Ltd., the Visva-Bharati and Sri 
Bhabani Bhatcacharyya {The Golden Boat) and must 
acknowledge by indebtedness to them. My obligations to 
other writers are indicated in the appropriate contexts 
where they are quoted or discussed. I should like specially 
to mention my teacher Dr Srikumar Banerjee, whose 
tvritings and discourses have deeply influenced my judg- 
ments, not the least in those places where 1 have ventured 
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CHAPTER r 

THE'GRO^VTH OF A POET 
I 

Rabindranath Tagore iras born in Calcutta on the 
7th May 1861, the youngest but one child of Debendranath 
Tagore. The father tvas a man remarkable in many ways. 
Rabindranath himself says, “hfy father I saw very' seldom ; 
he \vas arvay a great deal, but lus presence pervaded the 
whole house and was one of the deepest influences on my 
life....” Debendranath was popularly called Maharshi or 
the great tfeint for his deep piety, his severe adherence to 
moral principles in conduct and for his stout advocacy of 
tlie ivorship of the Invisible God, which meant a rejection 
of the idolatry prevalent amongst the Hindus. As a discus- 
sion o| his many-sided activities will take us far-away from 
the biography of his son, we shall emphasize here only two 
aspects of the Ma/iarshi's life. About ’five yea« -before the 
birth of the poet, the Maharshi had left all his Arthly pur- 
suits, and after wandering about from place to place, had 
decided on settling in the Simla hills where he could 
immerse himself in religious contemplation, far off from 
worldly cares and temptations After about two years’ 
sojourn, he was one day watching a beautiful hill stream 
vshich vsas flowing tovv’ards the plains. The Maharshi 
realized that though in course of its dowTiuard journey it 
be p€>})3}!e^ wih ^jrir /'er jt wnuJd foJFJ its mis-OAo 
only by fertilizing the eanli. There, in the movement of 
the stream, tlie Maharshi saw the ideal of his life, too. The 
deliverance titat might come through rejection of worldly 
life appe.tred to him to be sheer vanity. He felt that if he 
had learnt any divine truth he must live it in practical life, 
in the welter of earthly endeavours. He left the hills and 
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once more became a man among men, seeking the bliss of 
eternity m the midst of temporal activities Here, in this 
achievement of freedom through bondage, we have an anti 
cipation of one of the most significant ideas of Rabindra- 
nath’s poetry 

The Maharshi was a believer m the One Invisible God 
whom he found m the teachings of the Upanisads, but he 
differed from the monistic interpretation of the scriptures 
made by the Advaita school of philosophy The Advailtn 
believes in the absolute identity of the individual self (Jwa) 
and God, but the Maharsht reacted strongly from this philo 
Sophy m which the individual is submerged m the Absolute 
His biographer Ajitkumar Chakravani lias shown that Ins 
religion, which had a good deal of eclecticism, undenvent a 
gradual evolution At first, he argued that the Absolute 
IS as different from the individual consciousness as the indivi 
dual consciousness is from matter, and in positing this differ 
ence he seems to have been influenced by the philosophy of 
Descartes "We had no faith," he wrote, “m Vedanta 
philosophy, because Shankaracharya seeks to prove therein 
that Brahma and all created beings are one and the same ' 
Later 3ri he reached a more dynamic conception of the 
relation between the individual and the Absolute and real 
ized the dependence of the former on the latter In the 
final stage of his development as'a' theologian, the gulf is 
further bridged and he says, "tJiis universe is the outcome 
of perfect truth This universe is relative truth, its 
Creator is the Truth of Truth, the Absolute Truth ’ In 
his book on Brahma Dharma, there is no place forjthe 
doctrines of Advaitavada (Monism), Avataravada (Incar 
nation) and Mayavada (Illusion) In the Maharshi's reli 
gion, the individual soul and God are separate entities, 
they are like friends, but the difference between them is 
not insuperable God is the Supreme Spirit, and the world 
IS the result of a spontaneous overflow of His creative 
energy He wills it, and it is there This attitude to the 
world and God, which has a tinge of Vaishnavite thought 
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and religion — for the early Tagores tvere devout Vaishna 
\as — reaches forward to Rabindranath's philosophy of life * 


II 

AVho ^vere these Tagores and rvhat ^v'as their culture? 
The Tagore family became wealthy in the days of the East 
India Company in Calcutta, as merchants and Zamindars, and 
tlie poet's grandfather Prince Dwarakanath, who tvas famous 
for the splendour of his luing, was a friend of Rammoham 
Ray, the founder of the Brahma religion and “the first 
internationally minded man of the nineteenth century” 
m India The Tagores were Brahmins, but orthodox 
Brahmins demurred to accept them as belonging to their 
fold, because they tvere called Ptralis There is difference 


•A correspondent makes the following, commeat 
'Was the Mnhaiil.i's influence conducive to the development of 
poetical genius or was it an obstacle I'^It* has been my impression 
that the Maharsh; as well as the religion be represented was luncb' 
too puritanical and ethical in character to have a benign inflnence on. 
the emotional development ot any bndding, poet Tlie best that these 
indnences might have helped to sprout tvas the poems in JDIiamdv 
Saitgit {Religiaus Songs) hot not the Ijncs ta Gttauiah and CiUmal^a 
These latter lyncs are based on a conception of the mystical relation 
between the poet and the Absolute, which is found nowhere in Indian 
literature The spirit which is representative of this attitude has, 1 
think found a \ery clear expression in the following lines 

*I have met thee where, UiCs, night touches the edge of the day, 
where the light startles the darkness into dawn, and the waves carry 
the kiss of the one shore to the other ’ 

C^^ you tell me where the poet derived thi> sentiment from’ 
Tins certainly was hot the gift of Brahmaism or a henfage from the 
Maharshi It seems to me that the mysterious ps,>chology of 
GilajiJah cannot be unravelled much less cm it be traced to the 
influences of any particular brand of Hinduism ” 

The above comment, striking as it is, cannot be accepted without 
demur Although the lUaharshl was a theologian and had very hltle 
of the c\nberant imagination possessed by lies son, it is undeniable 
that the philosophy whicli formed the background to Rabindranath's 
poetry liad its roots in liis father’s teaching Says I^liss Evelyn 
Underhill "As the poems of Rabindranath Tagore are examples, 
unique m our time, rare m anv tune, of this syntfiefic’m>sticism, a 
whole and balanced attitude tp the mOnitc, transcendent and immanent 
realitv of God us thev speak to us out of life itself, yet not out of the 
thin and restless plane of existence wlncli we call by that august 
name, so that the same depth and richness of view, which escapes 
alike extreme Absolutism ontl extreme Immanentism, which embraces 
the universal without ever losmg touch of the personal, is found to 
be the governing mtuitiOn of hjs father's life ” 
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of opinion about the exact meaning of the word Pirali, but 
tradition has it that once upon a time they had been con 
taminated by contact with Muslims, and that is why 
although the) were not outcasts, orthodox people would 
look down upon them as a class apart The Tagores were 
Vaishnavas in their religious outlook, inclining to \ege 
tarianism m diet, they were enlightened, and Prince 
Dwarakanath, who had assisted 'Rammohan Ray m social 
reform, had MSited England where he died in 1846 
• Fifteen )ears after the Pnnce‘s death, his famous 
grandson was born m Calcutta at their Jorasanko house 
In the course of a lecture in China, Rabindranath refers to 
the significance of the age in which he was born and the 
part taken by members of his family m the three revolu 
tionary movements which stirred the country m those days 
The first motement was religious, and its founder was 
Rammohan Ray, who carried on a ceaseless war on supersti 
tions and proclaimed the oneness of God It has already 
been noted that one of the leaders of this movement for 
•spiritual reviial was Maharsht Debendranath Tagore, the 
poet's father The second movement was m the field of 
literature where Bankimchandra rescued Bengali language 
from the morass of dead forms, brought a neiv critical 
attitude and made Bengali a vehicle for the expression of 
ebullient imagination that would brook no discipline 
imposed from the outside The third movement might be 
called National, it was partly political and partly cultural 
‘It was a voice of indignation at the humiliauon constantly 
heaped upon us by people who were not Oriental ” and 
avhile not opposed to the importation of Western thought. 
It discouraged indiscriminate rejection of traditional Indian 
culture and habits This movement is reflected m the life 
of the Mahanhi whom many of his countrymen thought as 
bad as a Christian but who, more than any one else in his 
day, emphasized the study of the Upanisads and spared 
no pains to stem the tide of proselytizing Christianity in 
Bengal Of his sons, the eldest Dwijendranath (1840 1926) 
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Was profoundly learned in philosophy and mathematics and 
expressed his speculations in a work called Sivapna prayan 
{Dream Journey), and the second Satyendranath (1842 
^923), the first Indian memher of the Indian CimI Service, 
^^•as noted for his wide scholarship in Indian and European 
literatures Another brother Jyotirindranath, of whom 
more will be said later on, wasTi man of deep culture and 
versatile tastes The Afaharskt's eldest daughter Saudamini 
was one of the earliest pupils of the new ly founded Bethune 
School 


III 

Into this atmosphere of culture, both Eastern and 
Western, Rabindranath was bom. and in the Jorasanko 
house, which was always humming with the noise of people 
who were busy singing songs WTUing verses or discussing 
theological, philosophical and literary pioblems, he passed 
his boyhood He has himself told the story of his early years 
in his own inimitable language m Aly Remmiscences and 
Aly Boyhood Days to which the curious reader will turn for^ 
a full account of his boyhood and youth His hiother was 
more or less an invalid, and he wras looked after chiefly by 
the servants who did not allow him to go outside the 
house These early years he siftns up by saying that the 
period of the Slave Dynasty in the history of India was not 
a happy one, and that die same comment might be made of 
this portion of his bfe, too “From the first time 1 can 
rementher,' he says in another phtce, “f was pisstarracely' 
fond of Nature”, and when as a child he was confined within 
the pack of buildings at Jorasanko, he would y earn for the 
outer vsorld of nature and man lying beyond him 

Rabindranath’s education began early, and he vs as put 
into various schools, but as he did not do any useful work, he 
was sent to London at the age of seventeen, and there he 
studied for a time m the University of London under 
Professor Henry Morley Of his education it may be said 
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that he was at school in Calcutta and London, but he ^\’as 
almost wholl) self taught, this process of education having 
started almost as soon as he had his first spelling exercises 
All learners knot\ that after the alpliabet, there are lessons 
in the formation of words which are made ivith permiua 
tions and combinations of letters After trading like other 
beginners through these meaningless jumbles in a common 
place Primer, he one day came across a line that may be 
translated as follows "It rams, the leaves tremble " He 
found that these tvords were bound together by an inner 
unit) of meaning, and they brought to him a vision of 
pattering rain and tremulous leaves This discovery came 
to him with the shock of a new revelation to which he has 
made many references in his works The poet, who, later 
on, would express, through his tvritings, the lessons of 
unity and harmony, was struck even as a child by the central 
meaning which bound together the words in "It rams, the 
leaves tremble' Thus an elementary lesson m the Ian 
guage became the gaiewa> through which the poet learnt 
to apprehend one of the deepest truths of his life • 

Of his experience at schools in Calcutta, he speaks with 
unconcealed disgust, and for only one of his teachers, Pro 
fessor Henry Morley of London, he expresses genuine 
admiration He compared schools to factories and the 
periods of time he spent there he described as terms of penal 
senitude in the Andaman Islands The Maharshi’s third 
son Hemcndranath (1844 1884), who was in charge of the 
education of Rabindranath and two other boys, made 
elaborate arrangements for the training of Rabindranath 
and lus other wards, studies of all sorts — science, literature, 
music and painting — being heaped upon them In later 
life, the poet confessed that much of this learning had been 
lost upon him, comparing himself to a leaky boat or a losing 
concern But there is one thing about the education 


•llte Reliston oj '/an pp 95-W In My Remlnisceneei (p 4) the 
poet lavs erapJiasts on the beantj of the rhyme m the sentence, and 
calls It the first poem of the \rdi Poet 
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Hemendranath gave him to which reference should be 
made It ivas the custom in Bengal then — and it is the 
custom even now — to begin teaching boys and girls English 
almost as soon as they would be given elementary lessons in 
Bengali, and until %ery recent times English was the 
medium for teaching History, Geography, Mathematics 
and the sciences To this Hemendranath ivas opposed, he 
ivould take his ^vards through advanced courses m Bengali, 
which would be the medium for teaching sciences and other 
subjects, before making them learn English Even if 
Rabindranath had not had this early grounding in Bengali, i 
he would in all probability have become the great poet 
that he is, but this emphasis on the mother tongue when 
the order of the day ivas to give primacy to English must 
ha\e had its share in framing his character, of which one of 
the most prominent traits w’as consaousness of self respect 

IV 

Rabindranath went to England in 1878 and returned 
m 1880 He again left for England m 1881 with the inten-* 
non of studying law but changed his plans and returned 
from Madras There was no further attempt to ’educate” 
him, and he had in the mean time showed considerable 
promise as a ivriter In 1882, he brought out a book of 
poems called Satidhya Sangtt {Evening Songs), and soon 
after its publication he received a signal mark of approba 
tion At the wedding of Rameshchandra Datta’s eldest 
daughter, Bankimcfimdra haifed him as the rising sun m 
the literar) firmament The most dominant influences on 
the poet were his brother Jyotinndranath (1848 1925) and 
JyotirindranTth’s ^vife Jyotinndranath was himself a 
daring experimenter m everything, he would as easily float 
a new commercial venture as compose a new tune and would 
make his wife cast off Pardah with as much facility as he 
would devise a new dress for Bengali gentlemen In 
his dealings with Rabindranath he did not allow differ 
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ence m years to create any barrier, rather he encouraged 
his brother, who rsas younger by more than twelve years, 
to think and feel m his owm ^vay “My brother Jyotinndra ’ 
says the poet m My liemtniscences, “unreservedly let me 
go my own ^vay to self knowledge ** Contact with this man 
who ^\is himself unconventional and loved to see uncon 
ventionality m others helped the poet also to get nd of an 
ingrained diffidence and shyness 

Jyotinndranath’s wife evercised a deeper influence 
than even her husband and may be considered the most 
valued friend of the poet who, in later life, counted mnii 
merable admirers and disciples m both hemispheres After 
the death of the poet’s mother in 1875 she was something 
of a mother to the young boy, she made him her playmate 
m her girlish pastimes, and when Rabindramth budded 
into a poet, she was his companion and his first discerning 
critic She was a great lover of*luerature and pointed out 
to Rabindranath — what many persons were slow to recog 
nize — the originality in the poetry of Vihanlal Chakravirti 
She would subject to seiere scrutiny all that Rabmdnnith 
wrote, and saved him from the literary artists besetting sm 
— ^vanity and want of self criticism This lady died in 1884, 
and in her loss the poet made an acquaintance with death 
which left an enduring impression on his mind, its blow , 
says the poet ‘ has continued to add itself to each succeeding 
bereavement m an ever lengthening chain of tears 
Jyotmndranath s wife reappears, transformed by a poet s 
imagination, m some of his best poems and stones 

The influence exerased by Jyotmndranath and his 
wife was so all pervasive dunng the early period of 
Rabindranath’s life that once when the husband and wife 
had left home for a long journey, the poet felt that it wais 
now open to him to write as he liked and he naturally 
gamed freedom from the style they had imposed on him, 
thus showing that the deepest influence in the making of a 
poet is the poet’s oivn self 

Of literary influences mention must be made of 
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Viharilal ChakravTrti Tvho was ncser acclaimed as a major 
poet but m tshom Rabindraiiath and lus sister m law dis 
co\ered genuine lyrical inspiration Vilianlal impressed 
him by his nicmcal experiments and may have helped him 
also m forming the concept of Jivan Devata A more 
important influence ivas Vaishnava IjTical poetry whicli is 
remarkable as much for intensity of feeling as for command 
of daring imagery and freedom of metrical mo\ ement The 
similarity between Rabindranath s outlook on life and that 
of the Vaishnaaa poets a\ill be discussed at a later page 
Here it ivill be enough to draw attention to the impetus 
that the young poet rcceiied from these poems which, full 
of the freedom and courage of cxpicssion , gave him bold 
ness and enabled him to strike a new path for himself m 
the field of are and poctr) • 


V 

Rabindranath lisped m numbers as thf: numbers came 
his first attempts at aersificaiion dating back to 1868 when 
he t^as barely seven years old But of his early efforts he 
avas m later life inclined to ignore all that preceded Evening 
Sorigs (Sandhya Sangit) which received the blessing of 
Bankimehandra and with which, he thought his career as a 
poet really began But even this book had been written 
before tlie Great Illumination came which gave him a new 
insight mto the universe 

What was this illumination and when and where did it 
come? In The Religion of Alan the poet speaks of it as 
happening in Calcutta when he was eighteen (pp 93 94) 
but at eighteen he was in England In a lecture in China 
he speaks of it as coming to him m a village but m My 

• It may be useful to mention otber forces that had so far been 
acting as formative tnflnences in the making of the poet Of h s 
teachers reference has already been made to Professor Henry ‘Morlej 
of whom he speaks with great enthasiasm and wiUi whom he stadied 
Sir Ihomas Browne It is not difficult to find in Rabindranaths 
refiections on death eel oes of Browne s curious musmgs on the same 
theme m Rellglo Medici and Vni Bttral 
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Reminiscences he again speaks of it as occurring in Calcutta, 
first dimly at the Jorasanko house and then clearly and 
emphaticall) at Sudder Stieet But these discrepancies mil 
not be confusing if we remember that although the poet 
became fully conscious of a new emotion during his stay at 
Sudder Street (1882) and expressed it in a memorable poem 
The Awakening of the Waterfall (Nirjharer Sxvapnabhanga), 
there ivere vague stirrings before its full emergence, and 
possibly the earliest pulsations had come to him even before 
he left England What ivas the nature of this expenence, 
which receives its final expression in The Awakening of 
the Waterfall? 

Of what he felt in a village he says m the lecture m 
China referred to above 

"My world of expenence seemed to become lightened, 
and facts that were detached and dim formed a great unity 
of meaning ’ At the Jorasanko house one evening — 

"The after gloiv of the sunset combined with the wan 
twilight m a way which seemed to give the appi caching even 
mg a specially vvonderful attractiveness for me Is this 
uplifting of the cover of triviality from the everyday world, 
I wondered, due to some magic in the evening light? 
Never ' (Afy Reminiscences) 

About his experience at Sudder Street he writes m 
different places The following extract from The Religion 
of Man expresses his point of view most effectively 

“I suddenly felt as if some ancient mist had m a 
moment lifted from my sight, and the morning light on the 
face of the world revealed an inner radiance of joy That 
which vv-as memorable m this experience was its human 
message, the sudden expansion of my consciousness in the 
supcrpersonal world of man ’ 

Three things stand out as distinctive of the poet’s new 
vision of life It is the human soul which is the source of 
creation, but its creative effort leads it awaiy from itself 
and unites it with the inner life of Nature which, too, is 
full of human significance Secondly, this union between 
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mans expanding consciousness and the spirit of Nature is 
a source of joy, and it is in this sense of joy springing from 
a realization of the inner harmony of objects tliat 
Rabindranath finds the definition of beauty Thudly, this 
joj or beauty is identical uith freedom, for it is by lifting 
the outer curtain of coramonplaceness and triMihty that 
life can explore its real significance* 

VI 

The Awakening of the Waterfall is die most important 
thing m a new book of poems called Prabhat SangU 
{Morning Songs) which was published ih 1884 From now 
on there was a ceaseless stream of poems dnmas songs and 
essays from his pen and he also ga\ c editorial assistance to 
such journals as Bharatt and Balak, besides organizing an 
abortive movement to found an Academy of Bengali Iitera 
ture The publication of Prabhat Sangtt was contem 
poraneous with two important events m his life — his 
marriage (December 1883) and the death of Jyotinndra 
naths wife (May 1884) 

About a year after his marriage, Rabindranath became 
the secretary of the Adi Brahma Samaj of which his father 
was one of the greatest leaders It is now necessary to draw 
attention to one significant aspect of the poet s character 
and work — his attitude to ancient Indian ideals and his 
relation to the nationalist movement Although he was a 
nationalist to the core and joined the second session of die 
Indian National Congress at whicli he sang the opening 
song composed by himself his enthusiasm wa5 sobered by 
his critical attitude toivards the e\ ils in Hindu society and 
by acceptance §£ facts With his strong faith m the unity 
of man he avas a sleepless critic of the organization of caste 
which sets artificial barriers between one set of men and 


* To C l Andrews "he said I have felt ever since that tins 
was goal to express the fnllness of Ufe in its beautj as perfeo 
Uon — if onij the veil were withdrawn* (tellers To A Friend] 
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another, and as the secretary of the Adi Brahma Samaj he 
introduced %vhat ivas a bold inno\ation m those days, he 
invited non Brahmin preachers to deliver sermons from 
the pulpit avhich had hitherto been occupied by Brahmins 
alone During these years the nco Hindu nationalists rverc 
carrying on a campaign to glorify all that is Indian as a 
reaction against the impact of Western ideas and one of 
the extremist leaders of this group Pandit Sasadhar Tarka 
churamani went so far as to claim that all the advanced 
researches of Western science had already been known to 
the ancient Indian sages As it was found that many ancient 
practices were dictated by practical considerations of 
health, Pandit Sasadhar tried to give fantastic, pseudo- 
scientific explanations of all our popular superstitions 
Bankimchandra Chatterjee did not subscribe to the extra 
vagant chims and fanciful theories advanced by these 
zealots but as his great name was associated with this move 
mem, Rabindranath entered upon a controversy with him 
on what should be our attitude to our ancient heritage 
The controversy was not carried to the bitter extreme to 
■which such controversies usually lead the combatants, be 
cause Rabindranath had great respect for Bankimchandra 
and Bankimchandra was full of love and admiration for. the 
young poet and thinker But the part Rabindranath took 
in this dispute was significant, it showed what line he would 
take in the social and political questions awaiting him in 
the future 

From the literary point of view the most important 
work of this period is the drama Sonyiui or Prakntir 
Parisodh (Nature’s Revenge) Evening Songs had revealed 
the poet in an introspective mood in which he was engrossed 
in the contemplation of his own heart The Awakening of 
the Waterfall marked his emergence from what was appro 
pnately described by Mohitchandra Sen as the Heart Wil 
demess Nature's Revenge, which Rabindranath himself 
regards as the introduction to his subsequent literary work, 
completes the process started by The Awakening of the 
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Waterfall and Morning Songs He would no longer fritter 
away his powers in a quest of the Infinite m the %ague 
dreamings of his own soul Sanyast is the story of a hermit, 
who, striving to gam a \ictory o\er all desires, retired 
from the world in pursuit of the true knowledge of self He 
IS brought back to mother earth by his love for a little girl, 
and he comes to realize the Infinite in the midst of finite, 
human affection The defeat of the Sanpsi symbolizes the 
final emergence of the poet into the open world of ram and 
sunshine, of human joys and cares 

Vll 

In 1890 I^iibindnnath was twenty nine years old — and 
the father of three children He had established a consider 
able reputation as poet, story teller, dramatist and essayist, 
besides composing a large number of songs, as remarkable 
for originality of sub'stance as for novelty of tunes He was 
now directed to look after the familj estates lying scattered 
in North Bengal and Orissa For the next few years he 
established his headquarters at Slielidah (Rajshahi) and 
made evtcnsive tours around the villages where the family 
properties la), living mostl) in a houseboat This period, 
which is popularly known as the Shelidah period saw him 
producing a plentiful harvest of prose and verse, and it was 
at this time that he became the virtual editor of Sadhana, 
the celebrated monthly magazine which, for some years, 
was the nucleus of his Iilcraiy activities Some of his 
admirers think the Shelidah penod to be die richest in his 
long and distinguished literary career IVithout making any 
comment on this claim, we maj say that this penod viais 
important m hts life because it was at this time that he 
came into intimate contact with the people of Bengal 
which, in his ovin opinion, is a network of villages He saw 
their joys and sorrovis at close quarters and understood these 
Villagers in a viay he could not have done if he had not 
come to live with them The materials of many of his 
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short stories tvere derived from What he saw amongst the 
people, as Ernest Rhys puls it, “he came into touch with 
the real life of the people, and wrote down, hot from the 
life, tales and parables dealing with their everyday 
affairs ” 

VIII 

During the years 1900 1901, Rabindranath entered 
upon another phase of his career He itfrotc Naxvcdya, a 
collection of songs and poems in which he held aloft the 
ideals of ancient India and drew a lurid picture of the evils 
of Western nationalism which he cried down as the 
apotheosis of greed One of the most lemarkable poems in 
tins book he later on translated as The Sunset of the Cen 
tury and published it m Nationalism (1917) Against two 
evils the poet carried on a ceaseless crusade — the 
organization of caste in India which humiliates man and 
the organization of nationalii} in the West which brutalizes 
him 

In 1901 the poet made a great experiment, not m the 
domain of poetry but m that of education Rabindranath s 
own cxpencnce of schools was unhappy, and when he had 
to face the problem of lus son’s education, the inadequacy 
of the system current in ordinary schools made him think 
out a novel method of gi'ing instruction to children His 
father had purchased in 1863 a large plot of land at Bolpur 
in the district of Birbhum and to this phec which he named 
Santiniketan the Maharshi would occasionally retire for 
quiet meditation The poet visited the place m his bo)hood 
and must ha\e been attracted b) the surroundings Here 
m 1901 Rabindranath, with his father’s permission, 
established the Bolpur Brahmackaryashram ivhich later on 
,dc\elopcd into the Visva Bharati It is not necessary for 
our purpose to dwell on the academic aspect of tins educa 
tionil experiment which has aroused the curiosity of people 
from all parts of the world For us it will be enough to 
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regird it as an e\press2on of the poet’s developing 
personabt) 

There is little tliat is common betiveen Rabindranath 
and Bernard Shaiv, tiso of the leading imters of the ivorld 
during the last hundred years But both of them is ere do 
nothings at school and both iscre merciless m their com 
ments on their experience there Bernard Shaw looked 
upon the school as a prison and Rabindranath compared 
the time he had passed at school to penal servitude m the 
Andamans In the Preface to MtsaUiaiice, Bernard Shaiv 
£ays, “ . fine art is the onlv teacher except torture I 

have already pointed out that nobod), except under threat 
-of torture, can read a school book The reason is that a 
school book is not a work of art * The ordinary school 
employs methods of torture — moral and intellectual and not 
unoften physical, but Rabindranath wanted to do away 
avith torture m education and to teach children through the 
joy and the freedom^u hich are part of the definition of art 
He directed that the classes in his school be held in the 
open air so that educational ilisciplme might not be sliced 
off from the beauty of nature, -and he made singing, dratvmg 
and acting a part of tlie school cumculura He wrote new 
textbooks uhich were not crambooks but isorks of art, 
and many of the teachers employed by him ivere artists or 
people deeply imbued with tlie spirit of art 

In establishing this novel school at Santimketan, 
Rabindranath ivas guided not onlyr by his oivn instincts 
and experience but also by the tradition of the 
forest unnersities of anaent Indn In India ciiili 
aation had its home not in cities as in Europe but 
m Villages, and more than in ullages, in the forests 
{Tapovanas) ivhere the sages had their hermitages ot 
Ashramas Rabindranath a\as a believer not only in 
freedom and joy but also in the harmony and unity of all 
existence That is ivhy he founded his school in the midst 
of impressiie natural surroundings ivhere the students 
uould “alivayshave the harmony of i'. holeness and unbroken 
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continuity 'ivith things", and where they ^vould learn more 
from the atmosphere than from any information they might 
gather from books. In the ancient Ashramas and even in 
the Chatuspathis. which were a live institution until 
recently, the students resided in the home of their teacher 
and shared ^vith him not only board and lodging but a 
common spiritual culture. This tvas the ideal ^vhich took 
possession of Habindranath's mind, and he made arrange- 
ments so that the teachers and the students of his , school 
might live near one another and children might' “come to 
their lesson of truths through natural processes — directly 
through penons and things." 

It is necessary to note that it tvas at this time (1902) 
that his wife, who was his partner in his visions and his 
xvorries, died, leaving her disconsolate husband to look after 
their five children. The poet composed a series of touching 
lyrics in memory of his dead wife and called ihem Smaran 
{Remembrance). He wote, too, a number of poems to 
soothe and entertain his youngest child and second son. 
Samindra and named them^isu (The Child), most of these 
child poems being translated into English in The Crescent 
Moon. He had another bereavement at this time, for his 
wife’s death was soon followed by the death of his second 
daughter Renuka. It is necessary to add that these and 
subsequent sorro^vs — he had more than an ordinary man’s 
share of bereavements — could never break his spirit or even 
impede the stream of his activities. The poet of harmony 
and joy seemed to have made peace ^vith death ^vhich he 
accepted as part of the rhythm of life. 


IX 

In 1905 Aiaharshi Debendranatb Tagore died at the 
ripe age of eighty-seven. This year %vitnessed a tremendous 
upheaval in the political and social life of Bengal, for it was 
the year of the Swadeshi movement which was originally a 
protest against Ixjrd Curzon’s Partition of Bengal but soon 
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developed into a vigorous agitation, sweeping over the whole 
oE India, for the attainment of Swaraj^ 'The most graphic 
picture of Su’adeshi is given by Bimala in The Home and 
the World. Says she, 

“If one had to fill in, little by little, the gap between 
day and night, it would take an eternity to do it. But the 
sun rises and the darkness is dispelled, — a moment is suffi- 
cient to overcome the infinite distance. 

"One day there came the new era of Swadeshi in 
Bengal; bdt ‘as to how it happened, we had no distinct 
vision. There vv’as no gradual slope, connecting the past 
with the present. For that reason, I imagine, the new 
epoch came in like a flood, breaking down the dykes and 
sweeping all our prudence and fear before it. We had no 
time even to think about, or understand what had 
bappened, or what was about to happen." 

The Swadeshi movement was partly a political agita- 
tion against the British Government which was opposed to 
national aspirations and which had divided Bengal in order 
to break her strength; it tms partly an economic movement 
that vs'anted to encourage indigenous industries and, as a 
corollary' to that, to boycott British and foreign goods. Up 
till now Rabindranath had taken only a moderate share in 
politics; he had addressed meetings and written essays, pro- 
testing against oppression and insult and upholding the 
self-respect of Indians. But he' had not so far been an 
aaive participant, because the political movements of our 
country had seemed to him "devoid of all strength of 
national consciousness," for he found in the leaders "com- 
plete ignorance of the country'," besides "supreme indilTer- 
ence to real scrv'ice of the motherland." 

Novv', however, there was no lack of national conscious- 
ness, and Rabindranath was in the van of the Sxeadeshi 
struggle. He lectured in meetings, organized processions 
and composed a large number of memorable songs whicli 
were sung all over Bengal. He took a leading part in 
initiating the Rokhibandhan ceremony in which, on the 

2 
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anniversary of the day of the Partition, Bengalis would bind 
a thread around the wnsts of one another and take 
a vow of unity But before long it was clear that there was 
Wide dnergence between Rabindranath and the politicians 
Almost alone among the agitators, he had a direct and mti 
mate knowledge of the country, none else had any experi 
ence of managing indigenous industries, none else had made 
an experiment m national education When others dreamt 
vaguely of Swaraj, the mystic poet raised his solitary voice 
recommending practical work m the village, when they 
spoke of destruction, he was busy drawing schemes ot 
construction, when they made hasty bonfires of foreign 
goods, he emphasized the need for slowly developing Indian 
arts and crafts, when they were delivering burning speeches 
in Calcutta, he coldly urged them to go to the villages, when 
they were loud m their condemnation of the British, he 
drew pointed attention to the beams in their own eyes, to 
the evils of caste system, of poverty, ignorance and squalor 
It IS not surprising that before long there was a cooling of 
relations between him and the other leaders of the move 
ment, and he soon retired to Santimketan and immersed 
himself m literary and educational pursuits The Swadeshi 
agitation learnt one simple but great truth from him, that 
Swaraj is not a boon to be begged from others, it is a right 
to be earned He asked the people of the country to leave 
the Government alone — the first anticipation of Non Co- 
operation — and to concentrate on what is now called nation 
building work 

It IS interesting that after returning in disillusionment 
from Swadeshi agitation, he wrote some of his most m>stical 
works — Raja {The Kin^ of the Dark Chamber) and the 
Bengali Gitanjalt in 1909 and 1910 and DakGhar {The 
Post O0tce) in 1911 Referring to the works of this period, 
particularly to the Gitanjali songs, C T Andrews sa>s, 
"They mark the great transition in his life, when the poet's 
mtioinl longings became merged m the universal He has 
attempted — to use his own words — ‘to express the fullness 
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of human life, in its beauty, as perfection’.’’ He had a 
bereavement in the death of his youngest child Saraindra 
m 1907; in 1911 the Bangiya SahUya Parishad celebrated 
with enthusiasm the Bftielh anniversary of his birthday. 
Rabindranath never lacked unfavourable critics and detrac- 
tors at home or abroad, .but the reception given by the 
Sahitya Panshad was an indication of the deep esteem in 
which the poet was being held by his countrymen. Even 
Dwijendralal Ray, one of the carping critics, suggested that 
a knighthood be conferred on him. ^ 

Rabindranath decided on going to Europe to acquaint 
people with the ideals of his school at Santiniketan and also 
to leam co-operative farming in Denmark. In the meantime 
he received requests from friends in England to come over 
and meet men like Rothenstein, who were interested in his 
literary work. In March 1912, he made all arrangements 
for his journey but suddenly fell ill and went to Shelfdah 
where, during the period of convalescence, he made English 
translations of some of his Bengali poems. In May of the 
same year he left for England, and it was during this sojourn 
that the Bengali poet came to,be acclaimed as a seer with 
a universal message. ^ l 



CHAPTER II 


THE rULFIL^IENT 

I 

The story of how Rabindranath came to publish the 
English transhuons to which reference has already been 
made and how he became celebrated all o\ er Europe is told 
by Rothenstein in a pleasant narrative in Men and 
Memories, Vol II Here it will be sufTicient if only a brief 
lesume is guen of the incidents which Jed to the au-ard of 
the Kobel Prize m 1913 Rothcnstcm had been struck by 
the English translation of Cabuliwallah and by some render 
mgs of Rabindranaths poems made b> Ajitkumar Clnkra 
varti a teacher at Santmiketan and the poet s first great 
interpreter On reaching England Rabmdnnath shoued 
Rothenstein his oim translations Rothenstein passed them 
on to "NV B \eats and many others nnd thej were all full of 
admiration for their freshness and charm A C Bradley 
summed up the attitude of these enthusiasts i\hen he said 
to Rothenstein It looks as though ne ha\e a great poet 
among us again On the publication of these poems he 
became famous all o^er the world There has been no end 
of admircis and devotees of Rabindranath and the number 
of detractors has been large too but one feels that the 
response which has subsequently come to his poetry and 
also the reaction vshich has followed this response have been 
complicated bi extra literary considerations by religious 
preconceptions by political and racial bias Here m 1912 
and 1913 there was genuine literary appreciation coming 
from the best minds of the day — from Rothcnstcm 
England s greatest painter ^cais England s greatest poet 
and* Bradley England s greatest critic from the Times 
Ltlcrary Supplnncnt, England s greatest journal and from 
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a number of odier enthusiasts .who ^vcre.all distinguished 
in some branch of art and liicratiwe. At ’^Rothcnstein’s 
house, 1 the poet met C. F. Andrews who soon joined the 
staff of Santiniketan and became a llfedong friend. It was 
about this time also that he purcliascd'an old 'building with 
extensive grounds at Surwl near Santiniketan, which would 
later on be transformed into Sriniketan or the Rural 
Reconstruction centre oft Visua-Bharati^ ' ' 

The translations, of which about'half the number were 
of poems in Gitanjnli,' the other half^ being. Liken from 
Naivedya and other books, were printed by the India 
Society in November 1912 and named Gitanfali or Song- 
Offerings. Macmillan soon published a 'popular edition, 
and six of these poems were printed in America in the 
December issue of Poetry, the journal of Ezra* PoUnd‘ who 
iws one of 'the enthusiasts at Rothenstein's house.’ The 
publication of Gilartfalt idbk the English reading publifc’by 
storm; they were enchanted as much by the nobility of its 
thought as by the beauty of its language. In 1913, the poet 
left for America where he' delivered 'some addresses and 
was glad to make the acquaintance of Rudolf Eucken, the 
distinguished German philosopher who had been charmed 
by reading Gitanfali. The lectures delivered 'by Rabindra- 
nath during this American visit were published as 5orf/iflna 
by Macmillan, who had, after Ctianjali, brought out The 
Gardener, The Crescent Moon'and also Chitra which, like 
Gitanfali, had been first published by the India Society. 
Rabindranath came back to England in June 1913, return- 
ing to India in October. In November of the same year 
it was announced that he had been awarded the Nobel 
Prize by the Swedish Academy. The poet was at Santi- 
niketan and must have been very much pleased, but he 
realized, too, that this publicity would be a perpetual source 
of disturbance to him. '"I shall never get any peace again,” 
said he to himself. A crowd of admirers came in a special 
train from Calcutta to Santiniketan to give him an ovation. 
To these admirers he said, not without bitterness, that many 
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of them had not admired him before, that some of them had 
not lead his tvorks and that thej had come to praise him 
only because the West had giten him recognition, he said 
that he could bring near his lips the cup of honour offered 
by them, but he could not drink out of it Why did he 
make this cruel comment? Was it because he had been 
piqued at the unfortunate revietvs and parodies made of his 
poems in the past? Or Avas he angry at the lack of self 
respect shoun by his countrymen who, even in adminng 
their own poet, were aping Westerners? 


11 

After the first ivave of enthusiasm ivhich followed the 
Nobel award had subsided, the poet found himself m a 
mood that was strangely significant Dunng his sojourn 
m England and America he had seen at first hand many 
samples of Western avilization, and now he felt although 
onl} as a dreamer and a poet, that some evil was impending, 
that modem civilization was heading for a crash In this 
state of mental agony he wote two of his most beautiful 
poems — The Destroyer {Crossing — 22) and The Trumpet 
{Fruit Gathering — 35) In the former he rvrote 

“Is it the Destroyer who comes? 

For the boisterous sea of tears heaves in the 

flood tide of pain 

The crimson clouds run wild m the wind lashed 
by lightning, and the thundering laughter of the 
Mad is oser the sky 

Life sits in the chariot crowned by Death ” 

But although he was perturbed b) the gathering clouds 
spread b) th^ Destrojer, his optimism was unbedimmed 
foi he saw behind the darkness of the rain) night the torch 
light of the Bridegroom In The Trumpet, the note of 
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hope and the message of courage are more strident still He 
saw Gods trumpet Ijing m the dust and exclaimed 

* From thee I have asked peace only to find shame 
Nov I stand before thee — help me to put on 

' my armour I 

Let hard blows of trouble strike fire into my life 
Let my heart beat in pam, the drum of thy victory ' 

This was m May 1914 and the Serajevo murders were 
yet to come C F Andrews was right to say that the coming 
conflagration seemed to have sent a xvireless message to him 
in advance It is in poems like these that we Tealize best 
the nearness of poetry to prophecy 

It xvas about this time that the students and the staff of 
the Phoenix school started by M K Gandhi m the 
Transiaal came to stay for some weeks at Santmikctan and 
Gandhi and the poet met for the first time m March 1915 
It was on this occasion that Rabindranath gave to Gandhi 
the appropriate title of Mahatma or the Great souled In 
1915 the poet was knighted 

Ip 1916 Rabindranath left for Japan accompanied by 
Andrevs and others and xvas given splendid ovation both 
in Japan and m the countries he visited on the way Japan 
ivis drunk with the doctrine of nationalism which she had 
leamt from the West and Western nationalism had never 
a sterner foe than in Rabindranath At the Imperial 
Unnersity of Tokyo and at Keio Gijuku University he 
cfefiverecr lectures condemning the cult of nationafism wfiicfi 
xvas atrophying the spirit of humanity, and it is no -wonder 
that these lectures bad tlieir immediate effect in anta 
gonizmg dominant sections in Japan A significant gesture 
vas made b) somebody somewhere and although no posi 
tive discourtesy xvas shoxvn to him all the enthusiasm 
displayed on his arrival seemed to ha\e evaporated He 
received no more invatations to deliver lectures, and 
Japanese newspapers even d«iounced him as the poet of a 
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rfe£eateci nation The poet received this reversal calmly, 
and his faith in his ideals ne\er isavercd This mood is 
reflected m the beautiful poem he ivrote now — 7 he Song 
of the Defeated — in which he said 

“My Master has bid me i%hile I stand at the roadside, 
to sing the song of Defeat, for that is the bride whom 
he WOOS m secret 


She IS forsaken of the day, and God’s night is waiting 
for her with its lamps lighted and flowers wet with dew” 
(Fruit Gathering — 85) 

Rabindranath now left for America where he stayed 
for a few months, delivering lectures m many places, con 
demning Western nationalism and British rule in India 
and giving an exposition of his philosophy of personality 
These lectures were published by Macmillan and named 
Nationalism and Personality In America these lectures 
were listened to with attention by thousands of men and 
women, but they were also severely criticized by people 
who could not subscribe to his doctrines One of these 
critics was Ram Chandra of the Hindustan Gadr (Revolu 
tionary) party who attacked the poet for retaining his British 
knighthood while condemning British rule m India, and it 
was even rumoured — although falsely — that the young 
Indian revolutionaries wanted to kill him The poet 
refused to believe in this rumour and declined the police 
protection offered by American authorities He returned 
to India in March 1917, visiting Japan on the way back 

In India he got mixed up again m contemporary 
politics which he had left after the first hectic period of 
the Swadeshi agitation The Extremists, who had left the 
Congress after the fiasco at Sunit in 1907, returned to the 
fold in 1916, and in 1917 they proposed Mrs Annie Besant 
for the Presidentship, but the Moderated backed the Raja 
of Mahmudabad The Moderate nominee for the Chairman 
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^hip of the Reception Committee was Baikuntlianath Sen, 
but the EKtreniists headed by Afatilal Chose and C. R. Das 
•offered Rabindranath the Chairmanship in place of 
Baikimthanath Sen. The poet, who was an ardent sup- 
poiter of Mrs Annie Besant', accepted the offer on condition 
that he must not be pitted as a rival to Baikunthanath Sen. 
A compromise was later on effected between the rival 
parties; Mrs Besant became the President and Baikuntha- 
nath Sen u-as retained as Chairman. Although the poet 
had himself suggested that lie could be considered for the 
•Chairmanship if only the seat fell vacant, he seemed to 
look very much like the twelfth man in a cricket match 
Tyho dons his flannels and is dropped. This was an unfor- 
tunate episode in liis career, for as one looks back at these 
incidents from a distance of about thirty )ear8, one feels 
that although there VN’as nothing wrong in what the poet 
did, he showed an imperfect understanding of the political 
situation and contributed little to the solution of the 
problem that had arisen. 

In May 1918, the fontastic suggestion was communi- 
■cated to him that during his stay in America he had been 
■connected with Indian revolutionaries there — in America it 
"Was said that Indian revolutionaries wanted to kill him — 
•and tliac his anti-British lectures had been financed by 
Germany! He ^VTOte an indignant letter to President 
■Wilson and cancelled a proposed tour to America. In the 
same month his eldest child and daughter died. 

The ^Va^ w'as over in November 1918; in 1919 
Mahatma Gandhi embarked on his ^atyagraha movement 
against the passing of the Rowlatt Bill, and the poet wrote 
him a letter, ^s-arning him about the consequences to which 
such an agitation might lead. Just at this moment came 
the Punjab disturbances and the measures taken against 
'the people of Amritasar by General Dyer. On account of 
the censorship news vsas slow to reach outsiders, but by the 
end of May, Rabindranath had formed an idea of the actions 
taken under Martial Law. In indignant protest against the 
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humiliation and suffering heaped on his countiymen he 
addressed a letter to the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, 
renouncing his knighthood The renunciation u^as ivorthy 
of the man and the language of the letter worthy of the 
poet 

In July 1919 he opened at Santiniketan the Vtdya- 
Bhawan which Hvas a home for ad\anced studies m ancient 
Indian literatures and m Tibetan and Chinese The signi- 
ficance of this incident will be discussed m a later section. 
In 1920 Rabindranath left for Europe 

ni 

Rabindranath arrived in England m June 1920 and 
was greeted by old friends and new Amongst those he 
met now were Bernard Shaw, Gilbert Murray and Roerich, 
the Russian painter Although there was no open hostility 
and at one of the meetings held in the poet’s honour the 
famous actress Sybil Thorndike recited a poem, it was clear 
that the old enthusiasm for him had cooled Robert Bridges 
was to have presided over a students’ reception held 
m honour of Rabindranath, but at the last moment the 
Poet Laureate excused himself What was this cooling due 
to? Thompson allots a share of the blame to Rabindranath 
and his publishers who flung at English readers truncated 
translations of the Bengali poems without any illuminating 
notes and comments Indian admirers think that the 
"studied coolness ' was due to the poet’s renouncing his 
knighthood, which British respectability could not forgive 

He left England and came to France where amongst 
others, he met Henri Bergson, Sylvam Levi and Comtesse 
de Noailles, the French poetess who bore a striking 
testimony to the appeal of Rabindranath’s poetry, for she 
said that m 19H when war was declared between France 
and England, she was with Clemenceau and the ‘ Tiger’’, 
who was very much depressed by the news, turned to the 
French translation of Gitanjali for a message of consolation 
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and hope. After a short wit to Holland and Belgium 
where he ivas ^rarralj' received, Rabindranath ivent to 
America, because he felt that America needed the message 
of the East. In America, the reception xvas mbeed; there 
ivere enthusiasts, but there ^vas also a strong counter-propa- 
ganda ^vhich accused him of being anti-British and pro- 
German and also suggested that he was airing sectarian 
political views under the guise of internationalism. After 
a stay of about five months, be left for Europe again. The 
most signgificant incident of this American tour was his 
meeting with L. K. Elmhirst and Mrs Straight who ^\as 
later on married to Elmhirst. It was Elmhirst’s enthusiasm 
and specialized knowledge and his wife’s munificence which 
enabled Rabindranath to start rural reconstruction work 
at Sriniketan in 1922. 

Coming back to Europe, Rabindranath \isited 
Germany, Sweden and many other countries. In most 
places scenes of frenzied hero-worship marked his arrival 
and departure; the admiration shown for him ivas bej’ond 
the dreams of poets in the past and would be the envy and 
despair of poets in the future. In German)', his sixty-first 
birthday was celebrated with enthusiasm, and amongst the 
sponsors svere Hauptmann, Eucken and Thomas Mann. In 
Berlin Lady D’Abemon, Lord Rosebery’s daughter and 
w’ife of the British Ambassador, wanted to attend one of the 
meetings in which the poet read from his ovm poetry, but 
not only could she not get into the room but she could 
hardly get into the street, — so great was the crow'd. At the 
DniVersfty of Cipsaia his adinirers conducted him m a pro- 
cession of torches, and at a dinner given in his honour by 
the Swedish Academy, the Archbishop of Upsala made the 
appropriate comment: "The Nobel Prize for literature 
is intended for the ^vTite^ who combines in himself the artist 
and the prophet. None has fulfilled these conditions better 
than Rabindranath Tagore." 

Rabindranath returned to India in July 1921, and 
after a month of his arrival he delivered a striking address 
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on the meeting of Eastern and Western cultures On the 
22nd December 1921 he formally inaugurated the Vtsva 
Bharati With a poet’s detachment, he conceived it m the 
midst of the European t\ar, and with a poet s detachment, 
again, he founded it in the midst of Non Co operation in 
India 


IV 

What IS this Visva Bharati to whidi Rabindranath 
dedicated the last twenty years of his life? Roughly speak 
ing, it IS an international seat of learning which was 
formally founded in 1921 But the idea is much older In 
1902 Rabindranath had read his famous paper on the inter 
pretation of Indian history m which he claimed that India 
IS neither the Hindu’s nor the Muslims nor the English 
mans that the dtstincii\e feature of Indian history con 
sists in the wa> m which India has tried to achieve unity 
m the midst of diversity The same idea is expressed in a 
poem he wrote eight years after this (Bengali Gitanjalx — 
107), m which he said that on the shore of India men of all 
races and creeds would find their place of union This 
shows that the idea of a meeting place for diverse peoples 
and cultures had been haunting the poet's mind for a long 
time This may be regarded as the seed of Visva Bharati 
At Santiniketan he had, amongst many remarkable 
men, two foreign teachers — C F Andretvs and W W 
Pearson who joined the institution in 1913 1914 The 
association of these men must have convinced him that 
Santiniketan might attract men of different countnes and 
races and thus help India to fulfil her destiny In 1913 he 
wrote to Andreivs, "In our Asram at Santiniketan we must 
have the widest possible outlook for our boys and uni\ ersal 
human interests ’ “It ^vas during the early days of the ^var,’ 
says Andrews (Rolland and Tagore), "when the whole race 
of mankind appeared to be involved in a cataclysm of death 
that the poet Rabindranath conceived the idea of world 
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fellowship and culture at Santiniketan/' Santiniketan 
began gradually to 'attract students from outside Bengal; 
by 1918 tliere u'as quite a number of students u^ho belonged 
to Gujerat. The idea now datvned on the poet that his 
school should neither be sectarian nor provincial; it should 
belong to the whole of India and he communicated his 
thoughts to Andrews and his son Rathindranath. In 
December of this year he explained, at the annual festii'al 
at Santiniketan, his- ideal of founding an institution of 
learning for the whole of India. He now laid the founda- 
tion stone of a building dedicated to this purpose. It was 
the munificence of certain rich men of Gujerat which made 
it possible for him to build this house, and at the anniver- 
sary held this year (22nd December 1918), men and women 
of different communities performed their own distinctive 
religious rituals. The idea of achieving unity in the midst 
of diversity in India \vas thus taking a distinctive shape. In 
1919 in South India and in Calcutta, lie delivered addresses 
on the peculiar features of the forest universities of India 
and enunciated his outi comprehensive views on education. 
He uo^v gave to his ideal school, which ^vas yet in a prepara- 
tor)' stage, the name of Fisva-B/iaraft. At Santiniketan 
work started on an extensive scale and arrangements were 
made for advanced studies in ancient literature and modern 
science. Borrowing a term from modern economics, 
Rabindranath spoke of the modern age as an age of 
co-operation in culture, and he saw that all branches of 
scholarship — ancient and modern — ^^vere suitablj repre- 
sented in the new centre of learning to be founded by him. 
Reference has already been made to the opening of the 
Vidyabbaxuan in 1919 which marked a stage in the evolu- 
tion of Visva-Bharati; but up till now it -was an Indian 
Unuersity; there was more oi Bharat (India) than of Visva 
(World) in it. 

During his European tour, he was impressed by the 
ivarm vxelcome he received from people who did not know 
his language but were eager to listen to his message; equally 
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was he impressed by the tremendous activities of modem 
science “With characteristic seU-confidence he felt that he 
had something to say which the West must learn, and with 
characteristic modesty he felt that the message was a 
message of die East rather than of an individual poet of 
India Erom Holland he wrote to Andrews, “Now I know 
more closely than ever that Santiniketan belongs to all the 
ivorld and we shall have to be worthy of this great fact ” 
Thus the warm reception he received in the West only con 
firmed him in his vision of the synthesis of Eastern and 
Western cultures 

■When he returned to India, he found her m the throes 
of Non CO operation Efforts were made to recruit him as a 
supporter of this movement, and even at Santiniketan there 
were forces m favour of the new cult, but he steadily refused 
to join this agitation, incurring much unpopularity which 
he bore bravely He praised the West for the tvay in which 
It had advanced in the march of life, it was the result not 
merely of brute force but of courage, perseverance and the 
ability to face truth objectively, and these are spiritual 
qualities The West might have much to learn from the 
East, but It had also much to teach He lectured on the 
co-operation of cultures, and when he heard that Mahatma 
Gandhi had asked women to stop studying English, he was 
verj much pained and protested, saying that he saw here 
an attempt to make a prison of one's own house and to build 
walls around it so that light might not penetrate from out 
side Secondly, although he was the enemy of the mechani 
lacran af I’rfe he was not opposed to machines, he cn!f' 
wanted them to be dominated by rather than be allowed 
to dominate the spirit That is why he could not accept the 
cult of the spinning wheel or charka Thirdly, he very 
much objected to the adoption of any short cut to Swaraj 

In 1921 Visva^Bharalt was formally inaugurated and 
Sylvam Levi was the first "Visiting Professor Its motto ^vas 
Yaira Visvam Bhabatyekamdam (Where the u^hole world 
becomes a single nest) "Vtsva Bharati", said he, “repre 
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sents India where she has her wealth of mind which is for 
^11 Visva Bharati acknouledges India’s obligation to offer 
to others the hospitaiit) of her best culture and India's 
nght to accept from their best” From now till he was 
incapacitated by age and illness, he toured various places 
of the world in search of support — moral and financial — for 
Vma Bharati There aras generous assistance from the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, from the Gaekavar of Baroda, from 
^other tsealthy Indians, from China and Iran, from Europe 
and America, but the response the poet got was hardly 
adequate for his needs, and that is why he had to beg from 
door to door, often returning Avith a meagre dole and some 
times with nothing The spectacle of the venerable poet 
now appealing to an American millionairess and then to 
an Indian satrap and holding dance recitals for raising 
funds ^vas, indeed, very pathetic^ and Mahatma ^andhi felt 
that the poet should be relieved of financial worry \VIien, 
in course of a tour of dance recitals, the poet was at Delhi 
in 1936, Mahatmaji made him cancel liis programmes, and 
at Mahatraaji’s instance an anonymous donor contributed 
Rs 60,000 to help VtsvaBharaii liquidate its debts 
Although Visva Bharati is even now canning on its work on 
the ideals of its founder, it has not yet got the recognition 
or the response that was expected Is it a noble ideal that 
Will fulfil Itself as the )ears pass on? Or is it only a magni 
ficent dream of a mystic poet which will before long come 
to nothing’ History will ansiver 

V 

The evolution of Visva Bharati has earned us far 
beyond 1921 where we left the narrative m the last section 
but one, and it is there that the story must be resumed 
now A month after the founding of Visva Bharati, 
Rabindranath inaugurated the Rural Reconstruction 
Department at Surul and named it Snniketan, because Srt 
or Laksmt is the goddess of plenty in Hindu mythology 
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Thanks to the assistance of the Elmhirsts and the oi^nizing; 
ability of a band of self less workers, Snniketan has done 
marvellous work It will not be relevant to our purpose 
to give a detailed account of its activities, the only thing 
that need be mentioned here is that this institution enabled 
the poet to realize his ideal of complete Education which, 
he thought, should never be dissociated, from the pursuits- 
of life ‘Education”, he says, "should not be dragged out 
of Its native elements, the life current of the people. 
Economic life covers the whole width of the fundamental 
basis of society, because its necessities are the most uni 
versal " With its agricultural farm, its orchards, its Health- 
Society for which very useful work was done by Harry- 
Timbers, an American expert, its School of Crafts,. 
Snniketan is bringing the academic education given at 
Santmiketan near the life of the people 

In March '1924, Rabindranath went to China and Japan 
and m both places delivered lectures condemning modem 
nationalism in which he found the glorification of greed He 
returned m July of the same )ear, but after staying m India 
for about two months, he left for South America, intending 
to attend the Centenary Celebrations of the independence 
of Peru He could not participate m the celebrations^ 
because ill health made him cancel his programme at 
Bueones Ayres where he stayed for some days, writing 
poems Here he enjo)ed the hospitality of a remarkable 
woman, Madame Victoria Ocampo whom the poet called 
Vijaya, dedicating to her the poems he wrote at this time 
In. 192.S Babuuirvai.i:b. left, for after 

lecturing at Milan and visiting Venice he returned to India 
in Februar) His nc\t Italian visit winch happened a >car 
after was the most sensational of his many foreign tours, 
and It throws curious light on modem methods of propi 
ganda which does not shrink from exploiting a poet's repu- 
tation for political purposes The poet thought that he vns 
going to Ital) at the imitation -of his Italian fnends and 
admirers, of men without an) political hallmark, but veiy 
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soon there were evidences that.it'^vas a conducted toiir 
managed by the Fascist GovemmenL He ss'as carried in a 
special train from Naples to Rome and was given an ovation 
in all the cities he visited; he tvas received by the King of 
Italy, and Mussolini, who tras then making history and has 
since passed out of it, had two interviesvs tvith him. Every- 
tvhere there tvere signs of a warm tv^elcome, and the poet, 
n'ho tvas naturally pleased, made statements, praising 
Afussolini’s strength of personality and his capacity' for 
work; the poet almost hoped that the mechanical -civiliza- 
tion ‘he condemned might be illuminated with personality. 
This is what Mussolini’s press tvas w-aiting for; exaggerated 
reports were manufactured of What tvas largely a courteous 
Vcaponse '^to tvarm hospitality, and the poet of international- 
ism tvas soon advertised all over the tvorld as a champion of 
the Fascist regime which had murdered Malionetti, exiled 
Croce and done all it could to dirottle independence of , 
personality. * . • * . ' 

After a stay of six montlis in which he was entertained in ' 
regal splendour and high' honours wcfc showered on him, 
Rabindranath left Italy and came to Switzerland where he 
met Remain 'Rolland and other friends who disillusioned 
him about his Italian tour and showed how he, too, had 
been used as a gear in the Fascist machine. Here are Romain 
Rolland's oum tvords: "Often I have accused myself for 
hai'ing disturbed your rest xvhen I took au'a}' from you the 
confidence you had in your Italian hosts. Hotvever, I had 
no odier interest in my mind but }’our glorj', xvhich I value 
more than your rest. 1 did not vfant dexdls misusing your 
sacred name in the annals of-histor)'." 

Rabindranath now took in the situation dearly and 
xvTote to The Manchester Guardtan, reaffirming his admira- 
tion for Mussolini's ability but repudiating Fascism xvhich 
had committed so many atrocities. Professor Formichi, xvho 
had acted as Ms guide, replied to some of the allegations made 
by the poet about the manner in which his name was used by 
the Fascist press, and the -poet xtfrote again, cluddating his 
3 



Me^ss This drew the curtain over an unpleasant episode 
in Rabindranath’s life 


VI 

Aftei leaving Suitzerland I^bindranatli \isitcd mail) 
places in Europe — England, Norway, German), the Balkans 
Greece and Egypt In Ital) he had met Croce who expressed 
great admiration for the classical form of Rabindranath’s 
poetry In the other countries of Europe he made die 
acquaintance of miny remarkable personalities — Nansen, 
Bjornson, Bojer, Sven Hcdm and Brandes In Greece he 
was admitted to the Order of the Redeemer It will appear 
from The Golden Book of Tagore that most of the distm 
guishcd men of letters he met in Europe were impressed b) 
his penonaht) and work German) was ilicn entering 
upon Its Fascist phase, and the reception he got on tins 
occasion tvas less w*arnT thin on his previous visit He had 
an hours talk with President Hmdenburg — a strange 
meeting between the champion of national KuUur and the 
exponent of intcmatioail culiiircJ He returned to Santi 
mketan in Apnl 1927, but left again on a foreign tour in 
July, visiting on this occasion, Mali)!!, Java Bah and Siam 
This visit kept litm awa) from India for about four months, 
lie had to undertake another joumc) m 1929 when he vias 
mvitcd to Canada to piriicipatc m die Triennial Confer 
cnce of the Nitional Council of Education He would have 
Visited American Universities also in course of this tour but 
vsas upset b) an incident at Los Angeles where at the 
Emigruion OfUce he found that coloured peoples were sub 
jeeted to humiliating treatment He cancelled his American 
programme and came back to India, visiting Japan and 
Erencli Indo-China on die vny back. These foreign visits 
in course of vshtch he received high honours .and deli 
vcrcil speeches to packed .audiences bear ^^ltncs% to the laige 
ness of his conuacts, the width of his vision and tlie univer 
sail!) of his message 
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* Rabindranath's next foreign tour found him in a netv 
role. Hitherto he had been a musician and a literary artist; 
now he emerged as a painter. He opened an exliibition of 
his pictures in Paris in May 1932, and subsequently there 
■Were exhibitions at Copenhagen, Moscosv and other places, 
too. Conflicting opinions are expressed about the value and 
significance of his work in this domain of art. Some are 
charmed by the dreaminess of his pictures and the atmos- 
phere .of mystery they create as also by ' the technical 
virtuosity they display. But others are repelled by their 
quaintness and by their apparent lack of meaning; he him- 
self, it must be remembered, ^vas loth to give them any 
specific names. The poet’s otvn apology is worth pondering: 

“The only training which I had from my young days 
was the training in rhydtm, the rhythm in thought, the 
rhythm in sound. I had come to know that rhythm gives 
reality to that which is desultory,' Which is insignificant in' 
itself.,., • ' /•' 

My pictures are my versification in lines. If by chance 
they are entitled to claim recognition, it must be primarily 
for some rhythmic significance of form which Js ultimafe, 
and'not for any interpretation of an idea, or representation 
of a fact.” (Quoted from Tagore Memorial Supplement — 
The Calcutta Municipal Gazette). 

From France Rabindranath proceeded to England and 
delivered at Oxford his Hibbert lectures which have been 
published as The Religion of Man. "No series of Hibbert 
lectures,” wrote The Manchester Guardian, “has aroused 
more public interest than the present one.” These lectures, 
■which have no philosophical or theological pretensions, 
contain the record of a poet’s simple, direct vision of truth; 
they are nevertheless amongst the most important contribu- 
tions to the enunciation of a Weltanschauung for man. 
From England the poet went to Gennany, "^vhere there tvas 
a reriral of the Tagore vogue, and his secretary reported 
that he travelled “like royalty"; whenever the name Tagore 
ts’as uttered, all who heard it — ^fiotel keepers, tram conduc- 
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tors, university students and teacliers, merchants, political 
leaders, dukes and princes — ^would respond, beaming in 
Berlin, Rabindranath had an intervxetv with Einstein, the 
report of which has been published in The Religion of 
Man From Germany he went to Denmark, from Denmark 
to Geneva and from Genera to Soviet Russia, arriving at 
Moscow in September 1930 

Rabindranath's visit to Soviet Russia rvas one of the 
significant episodes of his life He went there at the imita 
tion of the Sonet Government, being as much anKious" to 
see nexv Russia as the people of the Soviet were to have 
him in their midst It ivas, indeed, interesting that the 
great mystical poet should have first hand experience of die 
laigest secular experiment in history The Russians 
extended a warm welcome to the “profound thinker ’ who 
had -gone, to them to study their 'strivings for the renewal 
of human society, and thus of human personality itself” 
What did the ‘ profound thinker' think about them? 

He was full of admiration but also full of criticism 
Upton Sinclair, who had not read his letters from Russia, 
said, “It seems to me that the evils of modem times, which 
he deplores — of materialism, ugliness, and greed — are not 
caused hy the use of machinery, but by the fact that the 
machinery is m private hands and used for pris-ate profit, 
and for the exploitation of all members of the community 
except those svho happen to own the machinery I expect 
a wholly different kind of civilization when machinery is 
socially oimed and used for the social welfare I believe 
that It will then be no longer the enemy of the soul of man, 
and will no longer have to be challenged by poets and 
dramatists I plead with a great poet and moralist 
of India to lend his precious gifts to the service of 
the movement to socialize and thus to humanize industry ’ 
(The Golden Book of Tagore) Rabindranath who ivas a 
relentless critic of Western nationalism in ivhich he saw the 
glorification of the professional man at the expense of the 
personal, marvelled‘at the way in which, in a socialist state. 
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men were warring with success on ignorance and poverty 
and were tlius enliancing the wealth and w'elfare of society. 
But he found that much of the good work was done through 
the application of force and that the Communist state was 
as intolerant of criticism as its Fascist enemy. This might, 
hotrever,. be a passing evil, but the poet pointed unmistak- 
ably to a deeper source of mischief in the Communist 
experiment. It.placed, as it was bound to place, a greater 
emphasis on the needs of the community than -on the claims 
of the individual. Rabindranath satv here more of the 
"renetval of human society” than of the renewal of ‘‘human 
personality itself.” Possibly the poet, who had greater faith 
in individuals than in institutions, fell that the leaders of 
the Russian Revolution had started theif great experiment 
at the wiong end. They had begun with the reorganization 
of society and then looked to the rejuvenation of the' human 
spirit. Should they not have reversed the process? 

VIII 

In February 1931 Rabindranath -returned to India. 
Elaborate arrangements were made this year to celebrate 
his seventieth birthday. These celebrations, which are 
popularly knosvn in India as Rabtndra Jayanti, were held 
in December 1931 and January J932 and comprised a large 
and varied programme. The most enduring contributions 
of this festival which evoked great enthusiasm are two books 
of essays published by the organizers — Jayanti-Utsarga 
^iRp.tgtab/ Aucl T.hf: .finfdeu Mtvik j]f The ^nnnsnrs 

of The Golden Book of Tagore were Albert Einstein, 
Romain Rolland, Kostes Palamas and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Amongst the contributors were Jarvaharlal Nehru, Bertrand 
Russell, James Barrie, Maurice Maeterlinck, Selma 
Lagerloff, Knut Ham'sun, Ben^etto Croce and Johan Bojer. 
Indeed, it seemed that all the most distinguished men of 
letters of the world had joined the hymn of praise. Shaw 
^vas the only remarkable exccjjtion. • Possibly Shaw kept 
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aloof, because he does not celebrate anybody’s birthday — 
neither Shakespeare’s nor. his own. The celebrations were 
stopped on the 5th January 1932 when news arrived of 
Gandlliji’s arrest. The poet ^vas greatly perturbed over this 
repressive measure and wrote a moving poem to express his 
indignation. {The Fugitive, And Other Poems — This Evil 
Day.) 

A few months after this Rabindranath visited Iran and 
Iraq ^vhere signal honours ^vere shotvered on him. On 
return to India he joined the University of Calcutta 'as 
Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of Bengali. He also delivered 
the Kamala Lectures on the religion of man at the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. In 1913 the University had conferred on 
him an honorary Doctorate of Literature and in 1923 he 
had delivered a course of Readership lectures on poetics. 
On his accepting an appointment as Professor of Bengali, 
the University held an academic reception in his honour in 
August 1932, 

It was at this time that Ramsay MacDonald’s Com- 
munal Award was announced, and there was a storm of 
protest against it. The Muslims thought that they had not 
got what th&y desired or deserved; the Hindus thought that 
it was designed to week them, and nationalist India 
generally saw in it an attempt to extend and perpetuate the 
policy of Divide and Rule. There were people who held 
that the poet should have kept aloof from these squabbles, 
but he could not. His intervention ^vas characteristic; he 
protested against the award now and afterwards, but re- 
minded his countrymen that they should trust to their o^vn 
efforts rather than nuit in indolent expectation of favour 
and fair play from the Government and that they should 
aim at constructive work and unite to eradicate communal 
and class differences. This advice rvas reminiscent of what 
he had said in the days of the Swadeshi agitation. 
Mahatmaji, ^vho was in prison at this time, was deeply 
aggrieved over what he considered the most insidious provi- 
sion in the Award — the division of Hindus into higher 
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castes and Scheduled castes, and decided on a fast unto death 
unless that portion of the Atvard %vas modified Rabindra 
nath rushed to Poona x\here the Nfalntma was fasting in 
Jill, cabled to Ramsa) MacDonald, and on the signing of 
the Poona Pact, Mahatmaji broke his fast m the presence 
of the poet 

In December 1932, Rabindranath presided over the 
inaugural meeting of the Centenary Celebration of the death 
of Rija Rammohan Ray for ivliom he had unbounded res 
pect He wrote for this centenary his poem Freedom {The 
Fugilwcj And Other Poems), which, read with Gitan;ah 
no 35 (Wliere the mind is without fear), gives us an idea of 
the poet's comprehensive vision of freedom for India It 
was now that the Shah of Persia sent Professor Pourc Daud 
to Visva Bharait, and Bernard Shaw came to Bombay The 
poet sent a letter of invitation to Shw, but the latter excused 
himself on grounds of health, adding, “My only, regret is 
that I shall not be able to \isit you ” 

During the last few years of his life Rabindranath 
Visited many places m India and Ceylon, but growing 
infirmity prevented him from undertaking any foreign tour 
The Universities of Dacca, Benares and Hyderabad con 
ferred on him honorary Doctorates, and he addressed the 
Convocation of the University of Calcutta in 1937, being the 
first non official to dch\ er an address at this function The 
stream of his literary productions — poems, dramas and 
stories — continued unabated, but it was clear that his physi 
cal vitality, if not his mental power, was in decline The 
most picturesgue function associated with his latest yean 
rvas a special Convocation held by the University of Oxford 
at Santmiketan on the 7th August 19-10 to confer on him 
an honorary Doctorate of Literature In 1912 Fox Strang 
svays had suggested that Oxford or Cambridge should give 
Rabindranath an honorary degree Lord Curzon, then 
Chancellor of Oxford, was consulted, but he turned down 
the suggestion, saying airily that there svere many men m 
India more distinguished than Tagore Who these worthier 
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Indians ^\ere the noble Lord did not pause to specif) But 
the ^\hirligig of time brought m its revenges, and twenty 
eight years after the turning down of Pox Strangv?a)s 
proposal, the University of Oxford made ample amends, 
for this was possibly the first time that the University of 
Oxford — or any other University — had travelled to confer a 
degree on a graduate 

The story of the poet’s last da)s is briefly told He was 
taken seriously lU in September 1940, but rallied after a 
critical period and wrote poems, addresses and even entered 
on a controversy But he had a relapse in June 1941, and 
although all efforts were made to save his life the end came 
on the 7th August, 1941 He was mourned all over the 
world, for he had not only WTitten great poetry but also 
lived a great life As we review his career, the final impres 
Sion we derive is of a man of supreme courage In India 
which IS ndden by caste distinctions ind communal differ 
ences, he spoke unceasingly of our own weakness, and 
although none was more alive to the evils of foreign rule he 
said a good word for the British when he felt that the 
foreigner must have his due and he was never tired of saying 
that Swaraj would not be won until we had set our own 
house in order, otherwise it would not be worth having, 
even if it came To proud Westerners who were intoxicated 
with power, success and greed he read lessons on renuncia 
tion and sacrifice, and like a prophet he foresaw the bank 
ruptcy of modern European civilization He had plenty of 
opposition to face and no one had more of the sweet syrup 
of adulation, but his vision was never obscured, his courage 
never faltered Mahatma Gandhi called him The Great 
Sentinel The utle was appropriate It is as a Sentinel 
that he watched, in an age of fading spirituality, the great 
ideals of love, joy, freedom and harmony 
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IDEAS AND IMAGES 

1 

If the ideas Rabindranath stood for and preached are 
to be summed up m one tvord, tint word is unity, for he is 
essentially the poet and prophet of rhjthm, harmony and 
completeness "IVhat is die most distinguishing^ feature of 
life? Says Sir James Jeans, a scientist, ‘ While living matter 
consists of quite ordinary atoms it consists m the mam of 
atoms which ha\e a special capacity for coagulating into 
extraordinary large bunches or ‘molecules’ It is this 
characteristic of life into which the poet has read Ins owTi 
meaning he has been impressed by the fact that the crea 
tion of life does not mean an aggregation of cells but a 
mir\eUous quality of complex interrelationship amongst 
them According to him, it is this universal relatcdness 
which IS the truth of this world In the physical world man 
IS realizing this unity by means of the discovery of universal 
laws whidi govern multitudes of facts The more universal 
the law IS, the deeper is us significance 

There is one aspect of this unity to which Rabindranath 
draws pointed attention and which must he emphasized as 
giving the key to his philosophy of life Although the laws 
which govern physical facts may be inherent m matter, the 
consciousness of the existence of these laV'.s is spiritual, it is 
the mind wlucli observes facts and finds the thread of unity 
binding them together This shows that although facts may 
be non human truth "can have only a human significance 
In an interview with Einstein he said ‘ if there be 
some truth which lias no sensuous or rvtioml relation to the 
human mind it will ever TCiDim as notiung so long as vve 
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remain human beings” The world of matter by itself is 
empty of significance, it becomes true and beautiful only 
when It IS woven into the fibres of man's mind 

The necessity for fulfilment through union with some- 
thing lying beyond is probably more imperative for man 
than for the world of matter Even the most selfish man 
who cares for nothing but the gratification of his own desires 
has to cancel his immediate pleasures in order to gam his 
ends the better in future This shows that if he has to be 
thoroughly selfish, he must extend his consciousness m 
time, he has to connect the present with the past and the 
future Along with extension in time, there is the equally 
urgent need for expansion m space “It is the very charac- 
teristic of life that It IS not complete wjthm itself, it must 
come out Its truth is m the commerce of the inside and 
the outside" {Sadhana) It is not merely true that one 
man has commerce with another, but the body requires light 
and air, and we have all our daily contact with the material 
universe There are men who think that the universe 
is callous and even hostile to man who is radically 
separate from it Such a view of life, which seems to have 
the support of science, is misguided, because the scientist 
himself has to understand the universe, and understanding 
is not only human but also personal When I know some- 
thing, It becomes a part of my own consciousness, of my own 
personality The principal feature of human personality 
IS that It is transcendental, that it fulfils itself by reaching 
forward to what Uoi beyond itselE, to whar should ho and 
what might be The finite looks forward to the infinite, 
the individual to the universal It is mans consciousness 
that he is potentially greater than what he is at present, 
that he is related to the universal life, which is the founda 
non of morality The fervour of human desire acquires 
loftiness only when, as in the third canto of Kalidasa’s 
Knmarsambhavam, “the boisterous outbreak of passion is 
shown against a background of universal life” 
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II 

The source of- this complex interrelatedness in human 
life is to be found in the region of the surplus, "The most 
important distinction between the animal and man is this 
that the animal is very nearly bound tvithin the limits of its 
necessities, the greater part of its activities being necessary 
for its self-preservation and the preservation of-race . . . 
there is a vast excess of wealth in man's life, which gives 
him the freedom to be useless and irresponsible to a great 
measure.” ' (^Personality) Rabindranath points out a simple 
distinction between man and the lower animals. The latter 
have four feet which are both attached to the ground; all 
the feet are required for the immediate, physical necessities 
of maintaining equilibrium and making locomotion 
possible. Man performs these things with his feet and only 
partly with his hands which do some useful things but are 
free to do many useless things also. Indeed, of all animals 
man alone has surplus and the leisure to enjoy it. This is 
true not only of mere physical existence but also of his 
intellectual contacts with the world. Like other animals, 
man must know because he must live, but he has, too, a 
surplus of knowledge which has no relation to practical 
needs. The law of gravitation helps engineering, but it is 
something more than an aid to the securing of amenities. 
It is prized fay man primarily as an evidence of the triumph 
of his intellect which binds detached physical facts into a 
unity. 

The surplus is in excess of man's needs; that is its 
cfcihTiVimT. A‘ nr, I'lVereifrre; Aw Aantr iwiwfege* 
tical life, and here Rabindranath finds the true meaning 
of freedom. Freedom means not only political and economic 
freedom but liberation of the soul from the bondage of 
practical utility; indeed, ‘political or economic freedom 
is valuable only in so far as it enables the soul to 
achieve this deliverance. It is in this liberated self 
that man’s personality is found. His practical neces- 
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smes tie him to the Bnitc world of facts and desires, 
but the world of the surplus is not bound by any Iiraita 
tion It brings man face to face with the infinite By 
realizing the wealth of surplus in himself, an individual 
feels that he is greater than his own limited world, he 
comes to know that he is only a vehicle through whom the 
Supreme Man or Man the Great speaks and acts The 
infinite revealing itself m and through the finite is the 
definition of human personalit) The individual man 
must, therefore, overcome his greed and selfishness and 
express himself in disinterested work, m science and philo 
Sophy, in literature and art, in service and worship This 
IS his religion (The Religion of Mon) 

Such a concept of freedom must be distinguished from 
independence Independence which means separation from 
all things IS empty of content, the independence of selfish 
ness must lead to something positive, and the positive con 
tent of freedom is found in the realization of the Supreme 
Person revealing Himself m the world and yet transcending 
It God IS, therefore, both immanent and transcendent, 
He IS m man and nature and yet above them Man can 
find God by approadiing Him through personality, by 
realizing his relationship with the universe around him 
Men must "cultivate mutual understanding and co opera 
tion”, they must know that they are not cut off from the 
world of things, m short, the individual mind must 
approach the Universal Mind as the stream runs to the sea 
Thus interpreted, freedom means harmony of relationship, 
men and raatenal things must not only be related to one 
another but must be harmoniously related, because all are 
parts of the revelation of the Supreme Person or the Uni 
\ersal Mind It is selfishness alone that sets barriers 
between man and man and presents the physical world as 
hostile to the human It is easy to understand, m this 
context, Rabindranath’s unceasing opposition to the organi 
zation of caste in India and of the nation in the West, for 
both these organizations impede, in their working, the 
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freedom of human personality. As is u’cll-known, 
Rabindranath did not become a lawjer, although he tvas 
intended to be so. He became, as the Calcutta Weekly 
Notes appropriately said, "the law’s philosopher”. "The 
history of the growth of freedom" sa^s he, "is the history 
of the perfection of human relationship.” 

Ill 

One remarkable effect of man’s freedom is that he is a 
creator. He does not eat the food nature provides; he 
dresses, cooks and creates his food out of materials ready 
to his hand. In thus making his food, he not merely satis- 
fies his animal needs but has a sense of power and a sense 
of delight, which arc spiritu.il. It. is the expression of the 
surplus in his vitalit)'. The same thing is true of man’s 
clothing. Nature has sent him naked into the world, but 
he clothes ius body with dress of his otm making. In 
designing his clothes, he is anxious to cover his limbs no 
doubt; but equally is he anxious to make his clothes suit 
his tastes, and these tastes would be superfluous, if the 
covering of his body were the only consideration. He can 
think of his likes and dislikes only because he has leisure 
and freedom. 

It is man’s freedom that makes him a creative artist. 
The fundamental truth of human life is that man can see 
visions and dream dreams as he likes. This power which 
is named imagination is not subject to the necessities of 
practical life; it does not satisfy any need; it is its otm 
retvara! ITiis spontaneous acttVity tvdied is erfbrubss ana’ 
satisfies our hearts without any allurement but its otvn ulti- 
mate I’alue is creative; it should be distinguished from 
constructive ivorks whidi, being utilitarian, are governed 
by the mechanism of means and ends. 

The creative freedom whicli man enjoys is a part of his 
heritage from God. God has made the world and is still 
making it not as a clodanaker making a clock but as an 
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artist creating a work of art, it is His hla, as a Vaishna\’a 
poet or philosopher would sa) Lila is an untranslatable 
ivord. It means play or delight, but that is only part of its 
connotation The first characteristic of God’s or the artist’s 
hla IS that it is not guided by any ulterior purpose or 
motive, It exists in and for itself, it proceeds from Hladini 
Sakti or God s and the artist s joy and bliss Although it is 
a joyous activity which has no reference to any ulterior aim, 
It does not follow that it is a mere pastime unconnected 
with the artist’s deeper self Creation is manifestation, the 
principal feature of a work of art is that it expresses the 
hidden personalit) of the artist God is conceived as the 
supreme IVill and it is in the universe that He expresses 
Himself Ltla is not only unmotivated but also unimpeded 
and elusive, being a ceaseless process m which the divme 
artist both conceals and expresses himself God did not stop 
the process of creation after a fixed period of time He did 
not have to face any struggle The Infinite is constantly 
revealing itself m the finite, in the starry heavens, m the 
flowers, and, most of all, in the soul of man, for man, too, 
IS a creator “The world as an art is the play of the 
Supreme Person revelling in image making Try to find 
out the ingredients of the image — they elude you, they 
nevei reveal to you the eternal secret of appearance 
It never tries to conceal its evasiveness, it mocks even its 
own definition and plays the game of hide and seek through 
Its constant flight m changes 

It may be thought that if creation is purposeless, un 
impeded and elusive, it will lead to new and ever new 
extravagance, and artistic work will mean only the cultiva 
tion of eccentricity But this is not true for the final truth 
of life IS interrelatedness, the unity which is the product of 
harmony A work of art is the revelation of the personality 
of the artist, and this personality exercises a controlling, cen 
tnlizing influence on the works created “It is the joy of 
unity within ourselves, ’ which “seeking expression becomes 
creative”, and this sense of inner unity can be fully realized 
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i£ only the artist feels the presence of the Supreme Person 
rvho comprehends both the material ^vorld and the human. 
“The fact that the world stirs our imagination in sympathy 
tells us that this creative imagination is a common truth 
both in us and in the heart of existence.” Looked at from 
tills point of view, beauty is not a mere human creation, as 
one might be led to think from Rabindranath’s interview 
with Einstein. It is the expression of the sense oF unity 
between man and nature, betiVeen the finite and the 
infinite; it is the self-offering of .the One to the other One. 
(Creative Unity). 


IV 

Rabindranath’s insistence on the union of the One and 
the other One shows that he is a believer in rhythm and 
Jiarmony;he rejects the theory of absolute identity. In 
arriving at this peculiar conception of unity, he was helped 
b> his father who was a monotheist without being a monist 
and by the doctrines of Vaishnavism, which put fonvard the 
theory of a mysterious identity in difference. Rabindranath 
does posit an ineffaceable duality; only in his view, the 
duality is not the final truth, for it is controlled by the laws 
of rhythm ivhich bring about harmony. Even modern 
science which is supposed to be dualistic lias to accept 
rhythm as the law of matter. “Has not science,” exclaims 
the poet, “shown us the fact that the ultimate difference 
between one element and another is only that of rhythm?" 
This is only a poetical r^resentation. of the researches of 
Mendeleef, Bohr, Sommerfield and others ivho showed that’ 
the properties of elements are repeated after regular inter- 
vals and that this periodicity can be traced to a peculiarity 
in the arrangement ' of electrons round the appropriate 
neuclei. This faith in unity and harmony enables him to 
reconcile irreconcilables and make a synthesis of opposites. 

Although Rabindranath preaches a message of free- 
dom, he is keenly alive to the \'alue of bondage which alone 
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makes freedom possible The Smyasi in Nature’s Revenge 
came to understand that if he broke auay from all bondage, 
he 'ivould fly into nothingness itself Freedom means, no 
doubt, freedom from bondage, bii^ it must be reabred m 
bondage It is only when the string is bound to the harp 
that there is the creation of music If the string is not drawn 
tight, the music is spoilt, too Life realizes its freedom m 
the midst of bonds just as the string and the harp realize 
It in being bound to eacli other If God were absolntely 
free there would be no creation That is why the 
Vaishna\as boldly declared that God has bound Himself 
to the universe of His own cication He is apart from it 
but also in it. His freedom is being constantly expressed 
through the fetters He is forging God is infinite and 
eternal, but His infinity and eternity are achieved m time 
and space through endless forms 

If God is continually revealing Himself through a 
succession of endless forms is He, as Bergson argues, only 
a perpetual Becoming? Rabindranath dissents from this 
Mcw and pleads for a synthesis of Being and Becoming 
Brahma is Brahma, but wc hive to become Brahma, the 
final truth lies, therefore, in the river of Becoming losing 
Itself in the sea of Being This may be called the lila or 
the manifestation of the Supreme Person, \vhich Im been 
misunderstood both in the Cist and in the IVestern 

science, with its cmplnsis on action has evolved a meta 
physic of Becoming which is as incomplete as the metaphysic 
of Being which Eastern philosophy with its insistence on 
contemplation has formuhted The caste system of India 
IS a glaring example of this misunderstanding of the funda 
mental truth of life Onginally designed as an experiment 
in the acliievement of unity m diversity, this system failed 
to take note of the mutabilitywhich is the law of life In 
the West, the soul of man has been constantly engaged in 
expanding outwards and it has expressed itself in a meta 
physic that talks of the evolution of God Himself, forgetting 
that there is peace at the heart of endless agitation “It is 
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because oE this insistence on the doing and the becoming 
tliat wc perceive in the West the intoxication oE power” 
{Sadhana) 

From the point oE view enunciated above, the opposi 
tion between illusion and truth is not irreconcilable, rathei 
It IS m truth tint illusion merges itself 'Even illusion is 
tnie as illusion" (Sadhatia) The things of the world may 
be mayOf but without appearance reality cannot exist, and 
It may, indeed, be said that without illusion, trutli itsclE 
would be empt) Rabindranath is prepared to accept 
die world as an appearance^ illusion or maya, but 
he reminds us that its lUusonness is also part of its reality, 
It is what it seems to be, and what it seems to be it is "We 
may go a step further and say that it is through the world 
of appearance that tlie Absolute expresses itself and it is by 
reaching fonv’ard to the Absolute that illusion justifies its 
existence From the^rtist’s point of view, then, the final 
truth consists in the rh)thm through which life manifests 
itself in tlie dance of is and is not, of reality and illusion 

Sucli a comprehensive philosophy finds an appropnatc 
place for death m the scheme of life If death is looked 
upon by itself, then it is pure negation of life, an absolute 
blankness But if it is related to life, then m the rhythm 
of birth, death and rcbinh, it finds its proper place as the 
gateway through which life perpetually renews itself "Life 
as a whole never takes death seriously It laughs, dances 
and plays, it builds and laughs in death’s face ' (Sadhana) 
Rabindranath had to experience many sorrows — in the 
deaths of his sister in law, wife and children and other near 
and dear ones, indeed, tJxe early years of the twentieth cen 
tury he called a "death time" for him But he was never 
dismayed by these catastrophes, for he felt that death was 
svsallowed up in victory After the death of Jyotinndra 
naih’s VMfe, he saw that his sorrow only enabled him to 
view tlie beauty of nature in a more correct perspective 
His atwchment to the world was relaxed, he no longer 
looked at things m the grabbing spirit of a man eager to 

4 
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possess things firmly Death gaie him a sense of freedom, 
and he came lo realize the deeper meaning of the beauty 
of the world Later on, he reached the conclusion that 
death was merely the fulhlment and completion of life, 
that in death nothing is lost and that it is only the channel 
through which life can maintain its^ceaseless flow 

If the rhythm of life requires the presence of death, 
If IS not difficult to account for the existence of evil or 
imperfection or of ugliness which, like death, must not be 
taken as a separate entity Creation is a ceaseless process 
which IS gradually perfecting itself, and if life is v icwed as a 
whole It Will be found that 'unbroken perfection is over 
all ” It IS only when we detach a part of life and see it by 
Itself that It appears to be imperfect, for imperfection is 
indistinguishable from incompleteness Life’s tragedies 
giie a rude shaking to our sensibilities, but life as a whole 
Js tremendously optimistic The tragedies are only a part 
of the rhythm through whicli the joy of life asserts itself 
The same rhythmic harmony which is the truth of 
life when life is viewed ethically or metaphysically governs 
an individual’s relation to society and the universe The 
first consciousness of personality is a consciousness of sepa 
mteness, a man begins to know himself only by distinguish 
mg himself from others This is the assertion of self, but 
It IS only the negaiue side of man's personality It is 
incomplete, man realizes his personality in its fulness only 
when he knows himself as a part of a larger organism My 
ivorld IS unlike another man’s world, this is a fact which 
none can ignore, but it is not wholly unlike his world and 
that IS a fact which is equally significant Moreover, I am 
bound to other men and the larger world of matter 
through a variety of rehtions, and it is this relatedness that 
expresses the positne side of my personality 

V 

If life IS harmony, what is the law or principle gov 
erning its rh\thm’ This law or principle is one of love 
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and joy Rabindranath frees life from the mechanism of 
cause and effect or of means and ends The infinite and the 
finite meet in a perpetual embrace which is its oivn justi 
fication ^Vhen tlie indnidual personality is united to men 
and things external to itself, it has no ulterior purpose m 
view It only means freedom from selfish motives, it is a 
union of love and its effect is one of joy This spirit of love 
dwells in the region of the surplus, and the gladness it 
generates is the one criterion of truth A man knows the 
truth about himself only when he realizes hts personaht) 
m some one outside himself, and this relation is a relation 
of love which gives jo) because it is tlie signal of lus 
freedom from the burden of selfishness The scientist, who 
IS eager to find the links of causality, traces the laws con 
nectmg isolated facts and thus discovers unit) m divcrsit) 
But his researches only take him from the ‘ tyranny of 
facts” to the “tyranny of law ' His real freedom will come 
if he can realize himself tn those laws, and that realization 
is a realization of love Love is the impassioned expres 
lion which IS in the countenance of all science, it is the 
hallmark of truth 

Love 15 the secret not only of truth but also of beauty 
Dissenting from critics who think that beauty is the aim 
of art, Rabindranath looks upon it as only the instrument 
through which the unity of life expresses itself Beauty 
and truth are intimately related to each other, indeed, one 
of these may be said to be the complement of the other 
Truth finds the law governing facts, and beauty completes 
the attainment of irudi by discovenng the spirit of love 
which unites one thing Co anotlier As Rabindranath him 
self puts It, “The stream which comes from the Infinite 
and flows towards the finite — that is the True, the Good, it 
IS subject to lavv^ definite in form Its echo which 
returns towards the Infinite is Beauty and Joy', which are 
difficult to touch or grasp, and so make us beside ourselves 
(Afy Reminiscences) 

Beauty, like every’thmg else, must observe the laws of 
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rhytlim, for it is the product of joy which, being kept under 
restraint, cannot be eithei wild or extravagant Joy or 
Atianda must be checked by the ascetic’s tapasya or 
penance The best expression of love and beauty m lilera 
ture IS to be found in Kalidasa’s Kumar Sambhavam and 
Abhijnana Sakuntalarrij where the heroine’s love has to pass 
through a rigid process of purification and is fulfilled m 
motherhood And, indeed, from the purely technical point 
of view, too, art means the creation of beauty through the 
sacrifice of matter to form Rabindranath’s objection to 
European music is that it tends to give direct expression to 
emotion, which, he thinks, should only be used by the artist 
as material for the creation of significant form {Rolland 
and Tagore) It is only when emotion has been thus con 
trolled by plastic imagination, when matter surrenders 
Itself to form that art can produce beauty and give joy and 
peace 

I have elsewhere • commented on the limitations of an 
aesthetic that excludes the vast field of lUihiy from art and 
confines it to the region of the surplus It may be sufficient 
to note here that Rabmdramih cannot find any room for 
ugliness in life as he finds it difficult also to assign a place to 
untruth For him truth and beauty are omnipresent, re 
presenting respectively, the Jaw and the harmony of the 
universe So there can be no ugliness or untruth m life, 
It is man’s incapacity to see life as a whole that gives rise 
to untruth and ugliness Untruth and ugliness, on this 
view, are found only m our comprehension as the negative 
elements of truth and beauty If man can get over his 
selfishness and view things m a detached manner, if, in 
other words, he can raise them to the region of the surplus 
he can have “tlie true vision of beauty that is everywhere ” 

VI 

A study of Rabindranath’s poetry should be preceded 
by an acquaintance with his ideas, because not only does 

• The Art of Bernard Shaw (Oxford Uairersity Press), Chapter JII 
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he preach the lesson of harmony and unity but all his 
iv'orks form a compact ^vhole in nhich the message is 
indissolubly wedded to the form When his poems were first 
published m England, Western critics were amazed, 
amongst other things, at the “harmony of 'emotion and 
idea*', for here they found a religion rvhich is not divorced 
fiom philosophy, and a poetry which is akin to propheq 
TJie ideas he preaches are clothed in significant images 
which show his distinctiveness as a poet First amongst 
these is his portrait of /iuani)ci'afa Some amongst 
Rabindranath’s detractors say that his poetry, particularly, 
his religious poetry gives us little beyond what we get m 
the Book of Psalms and the Gospels or in One Hundred 
Poems of Kabir translated by Rabindranath himself It is 
not our purpose to cry down the literary beauties of either 
Kabir’s poems or of the Authorized Version But it is 
necessary to point out that although there are obvious 
similarities both in thought and imagery between Rabin 
nath’s poetry and the Gospels oi the Psalms or ICabir's 
songs, the differences are fundamental What strikes Ernest 
Rhys in reading GUanjah ‘is that the heavenly desire is 
qualified by an almost childlike reliance on the affections, 
and at times by a womanly tenderness” “A mystic? ’ asks 
a reviewer, ivritmg on The King of the Dark Chamber, 
“What kind of mystic is this who hymns the passion of love, 
youth, motherhood, in an ecstasy of the senses?’’ {The Man 
Chester Guardian) This peculiar combination of sensuous 
ness and mysticism is reflected in the image of Jwan Devata, 
and It IS necessary, first of all, to understand this doctrine 
and this image if we are to judge Rabindranath’s poetry 
It will be profitable to dispose of ti\o heresies befoj^ 
elucidating the concept of Jivan Devata One is tliat 
fivan Devata, appeared m a particular phase of the poet’s 
life and then disappeared, and the other is that Jivan 
Devata, the Lord of life is intensely personal and should 
not be identified with God Jivan Devata finds the first 
clear expression in some poems ivritten in the carlj nineties 
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but he appears unmistakably in such poems as Gilanjali 65 
(liVhat divme drink wouldst thou have, my God, from this 
overflowing cup of my life?), and his voice is heard equall) 
distinctly in the' Boatman poem (Fruil Gathermg-41) and m 
Lover's Gift 39 (There is a looker on who sits behind m) 
eyes) These poems were written in 1914-16, and when 
Rabindranath delivered the Hibbert Lectures in 1930, he 
referred to his Jivan Devata poetry in elucidating his reh 
gion In the poem he WToie on his impending death, he 
said" 

In front lies the Ocean of peace 
Launch the boat, Helmsman 
You wilt be the comrade ever. 

Take, O take, him m your lap 

Both in sentiment and imageiy these lines are reminis 
cent of the earlier Jwan Devata poems It is one of the 
distinctive features of Rabindranath’s view of life that he 
looks upon the Supreme Person as comprehending the 
individual and the universe, and the Supreme Person 
manifests himself in those yearnings of the individual which 
connect him with the larger world lying beyond, the inii 
raations of immortality being only radiations from the 
centre to the circumference The Lord of the poet’s life 
shades off into the Lord of the universe, and the Boatman 
comes from the other shore, crossing the wild sea to meet 
her who watched alone at night with her lamp burning 
^Vho IS Jwan Devata ^ He is the guide of the poet’s 
JjSe, "wJm* js leading- (the poet) through all its 

obstacles, antagonisms and crookedness towards the fulfil 
qjent of its innermost meaning" But Rabindranath, who 
IS a believer in unifj or harmony and in love as the principle 
of harmony, does not look upon the guide as distinct from 
the human self There is " he says in My Jiemtnisccnces, 
“a duality in man Of the inner penon, belund the outward 
current of thoughts, feelings and events, but little is known 
or recked but for all that, he cannot be got rid of as a 
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factor in life’s progress.” It is the apotheosis of this inner 
self which may be called Jivan-Devata or the Lord of life. 
A part of the poet’s self, he is yet far off from him. Around 
all human facts there is an atmosphere of expectation; man 
ahvays strives to be greater tlian he is; he feels tliat left to 
himself, he is a fragment of finitude and that his bliss lies 
in union with the Infinite- It is this longing that gives 
man his assurance of-immortality. 

For this belief in a larger life Rabindranath finds 
support both in ancient religion and modem science. 
Modem science has shown that life as we find it in man is 
not a sudden creation but the result of a ceaseless evolu- 
tion which may be traced to dim stirrings in the physical 
universe. If that is so,, the human soul, although in many 
respects a unique thing, is allied to stocks and stones, for it 
is out of them that it hay grown. Life is immanent in 
matter and has transcended it. The Indian theory of re- 
incarnation tells us that an individual passes through innu- 
merable binhs in which his soul may inhabit different 
bodies. If that is so, the poet may reasonably claim that in 
the dim past, he >vas a' part of the world -of matter which 
felt the first dim pulsations of life; m previous births he 
witnessed the evolution of life out of matter, and, in future 
incarnations he will be onc^with the larger life of the 
universe. This shows that the poet has at one and the 
same time two selves, one the limited self. of. this incarna- 
tion and the other the larger self which lies at the centre of 
his innermost being, guides him to his destiny and connects 
him with the W’orld beyond him. This self is oLhim and 
yet not of him. It is the lord of the poet’s soul, but also 
its lover, for Rabindranath accepts love as the fundamental 
principle of life. 

The above e-xplanation of Jivan-Devata is incomplete, 
because it takes note only of the individual soul and its 
yearning. But God would be incomplete if He had to rest 
only in Himself. Not only does the human soul aspire for 
union with God, but God, too, has the same feeling for the 
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individual human being as the bridegroom may have for the 
bride 01 the boatman for the passenger he femes across the 
river The universe is God's lila m the sense that He 
dchglils in It as a pla)cr in his sport, but it is also a work 
of art through which God the artist is constantly expressing 
Himself The ]ivan Devata ‘ Ins seen under new veils the 
face of the one beloved m twiliglit hours of many a name 
less stir {Lovefs Gift — ^9) But he is also the Supreme 
One who comprehends tlic universe and unites all thing> 
and men througli the perfect relationship of love This 
Supreme Being, vJio is the source of life, seeks his best 
expression m an individual’s experiences uniting them into 
an ever widening personality which is the foundation of 
both art and religion In The Religion of Man, the poet 
refers to his Great Illumimtion and says, "I felt that I had 
' found my religion at last, the religion of Man, m which the 
infinite became defined in humanity and came close to me 
so as to need my love and coopeniion " This is the truth 
of Jivan Dcvaia, who is not merely tlie guide of Rabindra 
nath’s life but also the Lord of the universe, and who is 
defined not only through his manifestation in the poet but 
also through all other things of the world 

VII 

It IS Rabindranaths Western admirers who first drew 
pointed attention to the open air spirit of his poetry, to 
that affinity to the fundamental things of life which gives 
It universality of significance Although not lacking m sub 
limity of thought and feeling and richness of diction and 
imagery, this poetry is allied to folk poetry m its insistent 
references to common things and common people — flowers 
and fruits, rivers and femes, douds and rams the sky and 
Its stars boatmen and beggars travellers on the road and 
shepherds with their flutes Not only does Rabindranath 
draw on natural objects for descriptive images but he also 
finds human significance in the physical universe As a poet 
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he has discovered ihe secret of the ^vorld and revealed the 
reason %yhy the lily is pale for the moon’s love and the lotus 
draws her veil aside before tlie morning sun. {Lover's Gift 
— 17). For him the meaning of life lies in a universal inter- 
relatedness, and he lias not merely shown the secret affinity 
between one object in naiuic and another, but looked upon 
the commonest physical things as symbols of man’s passions, 
longings and ideals. 

It is no wonder that Rabindranath should find in 
nature the key to the meaning of life. Objects in the 
physical world are certainly useful to man, but their beauty 
is in excess of their utility; it has its place in the region of 
the surplus. God is able to add beauty to the usefulness 
of things only because He has leisure and because He takes 
delight in His tyork. Secondly, objects in nature, the vast 
<ky no less than the small flowers, have grotvn spontane- 
ously, without the intervention of any machinery. They 
reveal God not only in His joyousness but also in his crea- 
tive freedom; He can create only because He is not the 
slave of any useful purpose and because He gives expression 
to His spontaneous will.. Thirdly, it is a scientific truth 
that the process of creation in nature is continuous; it 
started in the unfathomed past and it will end nobody 
knows when; thus nature supplies the poet with the best 
proof that the eternal and the infinite are real. 

The simplest example of creative vitality in nature is 
the small flower* which gro^^ and fades and then renews 
itself in the dust. It is a common but not a commonplace 
tfiihg. amount of* scientilic analysis can explaih why 
the flower should grow; no useful purpose is served by its 
beauty and the queen^s gardener has no duty except the 
service of her idle days. Thus the gro^vth of a small flower 
in the midnight best-represents the vast mystery of creation 
It is bom in darkness, out of the travail of the earth in an 
environment of thorns, and since no reason can be given 
tor its advent, the poet is justified in thinking that it is tlie 
embodiment of the'dreams of the grass and that the seed 
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finds US fulfilment in the sprout, the bud in the flower and 
the flower in the fruit The seed does not know the sprout 
nor the bud the flower, that is why the fulfilment which is 
expressed m the evolution of a flower is the completion of 
a longing for the unknown, the far off 

This fulfilment which is causeless and purposeless is a 
fulfilment in love and joy It represents the triumph of 
beauty and joy over pain, and the victory of the rose over 
the environment is the victory of life over brutishness, it is 
the spirit of life which quickens with love the languid 
forests, and they are overwhelmed with the floral outburst of 
spring It is because of this inherent power of love that 
the bridegroom is greeted with a floral garland, and man’s 
worship of God is accompanied by a gift of flowers 
Although It will strain the suggestiveness of a symbol too 
far, It may be said that the secret treasure of honey m the 
flower IS like the hidden sap of vitality in humanity and 
that Its hundred petals represent life’s expansiveness 

Although a flower is beautiful, it is extremely frail, us 
power being hidden m us frailty It has taken God cen 
tunes to perfect small, wild flowers which bloom all the 
way, held by the restraint of their own beauty A flower 
lasts only for a day but is immediately replaced by its suc- 
cessor Here we have the rhythm of life and death and 
see how individual lives are surrendered so that life may 
renew itself m a perpetual ecstasy of forms The flower is 
apparently simple, but even us sensuous appeal is extremely 
complex It IS soft, beautiful and fragrant, and although 
It is tuneless, it cames m its silence God’s own melodies 
Its beauty is possibly God's ansv%cr to the theory that 
phenomenal life is maya, for earths flowers of illusion are 
kept eternally fresh by death 

VIII 

The odour cries in the bud as a prisoner within his 
cell, and as it bursts us bonds, the bud becomes a flower 
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which IS the sjTfibol not merely of lose and joy but also of 
freedom But the spirit of freedom is best represented b) 
light sshich at dawn rends the \eil from the face of the bud 
Night throws off her shackles, walls break asunder, light 
pours m and death dies in a burst of splendour Looked at 
from this point of view, the daily advent of morning is not 
a mere incident, repeating itself with tireless monotony, 
but a perpetual surprise, for it is a major event in the drama 
of life in which light tnuraphs over darkness freedom over 
bondage "Do not say, It is morning , and dismiss it with a 
name of yesterday See it for the first time as a new bom 
child that has no name ’ 

Although light IS the symibol of freedom the darkness 
of life IS not to be cast aside as mere fetten It is in the 
darkness of the night that the light of the world loses itself 
It is darkness which preserves the secret of life in its veiled 
sky and its hoarded bird songs and it is there that we must 
seek the key to the mystery of creation Not only are the 
peace and the silence of the night charged with life’s mean 
mg which may be lost sight of m the garish day, but dark 
ness IS perpetually sailing towards light, tlius renewing life 
through death It is because of the ceaseless marching of 
darkness towards light that the poet thus apostrophizes 
Night, ‘ Take me up on thy chariot without wheels, running 
noiselessly from world to world, thou queen m the pahee 
of time, thou darkly beautiEulI' (Frxitt Gathering — 20) 

The dirk beauty of night not only contains the key 
to the mystery of life but supplies also the appropriate back 
ground for the wedding of the bridegroom and the bride 
Even when the poet feels that he has been defeated he 
imagines his defeat as a bride whom the ^faste^ vs ill vsoo 
at night when darkness will throb with avse because of the 
tryst And since God s presence can be felt rather than 
seen, the mystical poet imagines Him as the King of the 
Dark Chamber whom Queen Sudarshana courts as a bnde 
groom hidden from sight It is onlyr when she has been able 
to know him in the darkness that he says, "I open the doors 
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of this dark room today — the game is finished herel Come, 
come with me now, come outside — into the lightl 

Not only is darkness mysteriousl) beautiful, but it is 
also terrible, and that is why the Destroyer is imagined as 
hiding himself behind the veil of night, and the storm is 
God's own signal The opposition between darkness and 
light, between the temble and the frail is not the final 
truth, because they are only part of the rhythm of life and 
contribute to the ultimate impression of harmony That 
is why the King of the Dark Chamber, who is both pitiless 
and kind, has a banner m which the thunderstone which 
defies darknes is painted in the heart of a lotus, and though 
God’s judgement is stored in the morning light, his forgive 
mess bursts in storms that scatter the thefts of the greed) 
m the dust {Fruit Gathering — 36) 

The chief glory of night is m its stars which illumine 
Its darkness and look like anklets of light The stars arc 
symbols of freedom, love and joy, they are like flowers 
blossoming in the sky, and they seem also to pour forth 
God’s own melodies They are far ofl from man to whom 
they bring light from an. incalculable distance, they hate 
been engaged in their vigil from time immemorial and 
with their silence, their age and their vastness they are fit 
symbols for immensity and eternity They are like heaven’s 
lamps, and the poet easily finds a similarity and a contrast 
between man’s earthen lamp with its association of intimacy 
and heaven’s carnival of lamps which serve the same pur 
pose but suggest vaster associations "When man’s frail lamp 
IS broken, the stars continue to shine on, but it is man s 
pride that even when the mighty stars are hidden behind 
clouds he has his frail lamp to dispel darkness and give 
him guidance It is not merely m the mingling of light 
and darkness that the stars suggest the rhythm of life, for 
there is yet another point of view from which the meaning 
of life may be read into them The stars seem to be fixed 
bodies, and the vast space intervening between them indi 
cates the pang of separation which expresses itself m an 
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infinity of forms But we know that stare, too, arc moving 
and It maj be assumed that tlic atcnction one star exercises 
on another is an attraction of lo\e 

Tile stars are sdent and peaceful and so is the immense 
sky which IS their home It is in the horizon that all things 
seem to meet, and that is tvh} the blue sky w hich appears 
to be both far oft and near is suggestive of the inhnity 
majesty and tenderness of God, and death may be looked 
upon as only a passage from known to unknown skies The 
clouds which float in the sky and the winds which move 
them represent the joyous \agrancy and the freedom m 
which lies the significance of Hfe Rabindranatli s iraagi 
nation is stirred specially by the movement of birds which 
fly away from the narroiv sphere of the earth but t^hich 
almys seek a home Their flight in the sky is indicative of 
the large freedom man longs for but cannot attain but the 
wings of a home-seeking bird in the dusk remind the poet 
of the sweeping energy of human passion And God is 
both the nest and the sky for man 

IX 

A flock of birds flinging their flight like an arrow 
among stars is for the poet an emblem of the passion foi 
speed which is in the heart of the universe, which makes 
darkness thrill into fire as the stars iving by That the 
migrant world seeks a home of rest hidden in the Faraway 
is one of the leading themes in Rabindranath s poetry, it is 
fjo iwxDder, thereSoTe tliat here there are isaity ether usages 
suggestive of the ceaseless flow and elusiveness of life' TTie 
symbol which occurs most frequently is of a current of 
waiter and Life is portrayed as the Eternal Fugitive round 
whose bodiless rush stagnant space frets into eddying 
bubbles of light 

The river is bounded on two sides by banks and the 
man who is on one side has to go to the other on a boat 
In the folksongs of India as well as in literary poetry the 
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journey of life has often been compared to passing along a 
stream and the ferryman is Deatli or God Rabindranath 
accepts the traditional imagery but makes it the vehicle of 
his own ideolog) The ferryman started his job in the dim 
past and has been doing it e\ er since He represents, there 
fore, the permanence of the common occupations of life as- 
against the impermanence of empires He is also tJie 
symbol of Jivan Devala, the Lord of his life, who attracts 
men with the lure of the far away, for it is he alone who 
knows the secret of the other shore Another image which 
Rabindranath employs to express this idea is that of the 
open road which leads to strange countries and makes the 
heart wistful The traveller reads an awful incantation in 
the sky and the irresistible call of the unknown makes him 
break his bonds and launch out his boat and start on the 
King’s road And the eternal question asked of the boat 
man or the traveller is ‘Where do you go, and to what 
home, to garner your sheaves?’ 

The far off goal towards which the river moves is the 
shoreless sea which in its darkness and silence seems to be 
the custodian of the secret for which the waterfall or the 
river rushes forth into the unknown But when the sea is 
tossed b) tempest and its waves arc tumultuous it becomes 
an emblem not of the placid assurance of truth but of an 
eternal question which it puts to Uic skies In the sea and 
in the wind there is the call of the eternal Stranger, and 
when the vast ocean lifts its arms to the infinite sky for tlic 
unattainable wc have in that desire for union the answer 
to the riddle of life The steersman, who sits at the helm 
of the boat, ever eludes the passenger but he is to be known 
by the thrill in the darkness by the whisper of the unseen 
word and bv the breath of the unknown shore 
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malignant forces in nature But man learns to escape the 
fury of nature by appealing to the dreadful God and the 
destroyer of the universe is soon identified with its preserver 
and creator In later mythology occurs the story of his 
wooing of Uma, the daughter of the Himalayas, which is 
celebrated by Kalidasa in his Kumar Sambhavam (The 
Bnth of the War God) Uma tried to fascinate the great 
God when he had withdrawn from the universe and was 
engaged in ascetic austerities As the mighty God felt that 
his meditation was being disturbed by the intrusion of love, 
a flame burst from his eyes and destroyed Eros and Uma 
retired m frustration Later on she herself performed severe 
penance which pleased Shiva who accepted her as his bnde, 
and Kartikeya, the War God was the child of this union 
Another story of Shiva is that when his wife Sati (Uma) 
commuted suicide, he roamed over the universe like a mad 
man, with dishevelled hair from i^hich flows the holy 
Ganges, and dancing the dance of doom Indeed, all legends 
of Shiva dwell on his dancing, and in South India especially 
he IS worshipped as Nataraja, the king of dancers different 
parts of the image (such as the raised foot and the out- 
stretched arms) standing for diflerent aspects of God With 
out going into the details of symbolic interpretation, we 
may say that the dance of Nataraja represents the work of 
cosmic energy in creating, miintaining and destroying the 
universe 
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malignant forces m nature But man learns to escape the 
fury of nature by appealing to the dreadful God and the 
destroyer of the universe is soon identified tsith its preserver 
and creator In later mythology occurs the story of his 
wooing of Uma, the daughter of the Himala)'as which is 
celebrated by Kalidasa in his Kumar Sambhavam (The 
Birlh of the War God) Uma tried to fascinate the great 
God when he had withdrawn from the universe and was 
engaged in ascetic austerities As the mighty God felt that 
his meditation was being disturbed by the intrusion of love, 
a flame burst from his eyes and destroyed Eros and Uma 
retired m frustration Later on she herself performed severe 
penance which pleased Shiva ivho accepted her as his bride, 
and Kartike-^a, the War God was the child of this union 

Another story of Shiva is that when his wife Sati (Uma) 
committed suicide, he roamed o\er the universe like a mad 
man, with dishevelled hair from \vhich flows the holy 
Ganges, and dancing the dance of doom Indeed, all legends 
of Shiva dwell on his dancing, and in South India especially 
he IS worshipped as Nataraja, the king of dancers different 
parts of the image (such as the raised foot and the out* 
stretched arras) standing for diflerent aspects of God With 
out going into the details of symbolic interpretation, we 
may say that the dance of Nataraja represents the work of 
cosmic energy in creating, mainlaming and destroying the 
universe 

Creation, destruction and then creation again — these 
are shadowed forth by the cosmic dance of Nataraja, and il 
IS this aspect of the -Shaiva cult which has appealed most 
to Rabindranath who enriches it with a new significance 
Many poets have been struck by the quality of permanence 
in the beauties of nature All that is past is not dead and 
Keats, contrasting the transitonness of the fever and the 
fret of human life with the eternal life of beauty exclaims 
“Tliou wast not bom for death, immortal bird '* 
Rabindranath goes deeper into the roots of beauty and 
recreates the Nataraja myth to express the eternal rhythm 
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oE life and^ death. In The Cycle of Spnng he seems to be 
groping in \’aJn for an appropriate symbol for change and 
changelessness. W^inter is old, and it dies to be re-bom as 
spring, but the story of the play is that the eternal Old Man 
does not exist, or in other words, behind grey winter Spring 
ah^’ays maintains the freshness of its youth and the Heralds 
of Spring thus smg to A Vinter: 

IVe shall bind you in flower chains 
Where spring keeps his captives, 

For tve know you carry your jetvels of youth 
Hidden in your grey rags. 

The abote portraiture is obviously incomplete, and when it 
is found that the Old Man for whom a strenuous search is 
made is only a dream, tlte poetic eflect is attenuated; it 
seems that Rabindranath has not yet found an apposite 
symbol that may express the idea of birth and death and 
re-birth, of permanence in impermanence. 

The Nataraja myth gave him what he had been looking 
for. Here he ’found the cult- of a divine dancer who not 
only destroys but also preseiv'cs and creates, and the move- 
ments of the dancer are an adequate medium for tlie ex- 
pression of cosmic energy which seeks unity in variety. The 
first point to note about the divine dancer (as of all other 
dancers) is (hat the movement of the body is a process of 
self-revelation; it is the Ula of the God w’hich is expressed 
in creation, and suns and planets are only anklets of light 
uvirling round his ^feet. The most significant thing about 
expre^ion for a svriter like Rabindranath is the dominance 
of form over matter, ivhich attains a degree of perfection in 
dancing unapproachable in any other art except music. It 
is this aspect of Nataraja's lila which Rabindranath sees in 
the universe where at the time of his dance rebellious atoms 
arc subdued into form and inert matter begins to vibrate 
vrith life. Tt is the dance movements of Nataraja which ac- 
count for the change of the seasons, the ascetidsm of 
5 
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sumniei, the npeness of autumn, the pallor of ^sinter'and 
the Mgour of spnng being different expressions of the same 
di\ine artist Here we h-i\e a splendid poetic sjmbol for 
the changeful and the changeless in nature, for altliough the 
dancer’s movements are fugitive, the dancer himself is 
permanent, and as the same movements are repeated in 
dancing, it is easy to see why Naiaraja makes the seasonal 
beauties reappear at regular intervals, showing “the resiir 
gence of undefeated life bom of dissolution ’ The idea of 
permanence in the midst of change appears m many poems 
of Rabindranatli written before its final expression m the 
Nataraja myth In the closing poem of The Gardener, he 
addresses the reader who may read his poems “an hundred 
yeais hence" and vvho may care for his poetry, not because 
there is any special excellence m it but because the spring 
whose glory lie is singing of now will be the same spring 
that will greet her, and through his poetry she will gather 
fragrant memories of the vanished flowers of a hundred 
years before \Vhen the poet feels too deeply the separation 
between his age and Kalidasa’s, he is consoled by the 
thought that April brings to him the same flowers with 
which Kalidasa’s heroines decked their hair, and the same 
south breeze fluttered their veils as whispers over modern 
roses (The Fugitive I — ix) The full significance of these 
and many other poems becomes clear when they are read 
in the context of the Nataraja myth as re-created by 
Rabindranatli 

Ancient Indian tradition has it that the holy Ganges 
had been hidden in the locks of Shiva and that, once upon a 
time, when king Blnguatln pleased the great God by his 
penance, he allowed the sacred stream to flow on the earth, 
and tint is why one name of the Ganges is Bhaguathi 
Rabindranath, who believes that freedom is at the root of 
divine creation, interprets this myth m his own charac 
tcnstic manner ■\Vuhout making any mention’ of 
Bhagiraiha, he looks upon the gushing stream only as a 
symbol of deliverance, tlic result of the creative ecstasy of 
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the divine dancer. Art Is the product of both freedom and 
restraint. . The swing of Nataraja's feet brings order in the 
midst of rebellious atoms, but it also awakens stars in the 
depth of night, frees the stream imprisoned in the matted 
locks and makes it wander in amazement, seeking the un- 
attainable. 

It is little wonder'that Rabindranath should read his 
own symbolist meaning into the story' of the marriage of 
Shi\a and Uma, which is the union of the Terrible and 
the Frail. One of the names of Shiva is Mahakala which 
may be translated as Great Time, for he represents, as 
Ernest Rhj’s sajs, “the immo^'ablc amid the fliiK of things, 
eternity in the midst of time." It is Rabindranath's dis- 
tinctiveness as poet and thinker that in the wooing of 
Shiva and Uma he finds harmony between the delicacy of 
fleeting earthly beamy and the grim austerities of the 
eternal ascetic. He gives a new c.vplanation of the distur- 
bance caused by Uma in Shiva's meditations and of the 
burning of Eros In Rabindranath’s imagination, llic 
burning of Eros and Shiv-a’s* subsequent surrender are riot 
primordial incidents which happened nobody knows when; 
the drama of Uraa’s courtship and her rejection and final 
acceptance by Shiva is being enacted in endless time on the 
vast stage of .life. The spring da)s of >outh remain 
imprisoned in the matted locks of the ascetic, who, having 
destroyed Eros, roams about in cemeteries and passes his 
time in deep contemplation. Creation seems to be dead 
and the gods conspire to make him remember youth and 
ff'kkih J.U? The pAe/ is /he 

messenger of the gods, who makes Shiva deliver beauty and 
love from the bondage of winter, revive Eros, respond to 
Uma’s courtship and release the holy stream. Once again 
he will bum Eros, once again spring will )ield to cold 
winter and dry' Indian summer and once again the stream 
will become quiet and the ascetic lose himself in deep 
meditation. Thus this meditation realizes itself in its otvn 
destruction, for Eros appears with renewed vitality, rebel- 
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lious youth IS freed, and boisterous spring has its cycle 
once, once more For Rabindranath this is the inner signi 
ficance of the stories of Shi\a, Uma, Eros and Lycoris, and 
these stories, read from this point of vietv, supply liim ivith 
the most comprehensive symbol for the expression of his 
ideas 


II 

Shiva is also called Bholaiiath oi the Esci Forgetful 
and as children are absent minded, they arc. often aflec 
tionately nicknamed Bholanath Rabindranath has written 
a number of IjTics celebrating childhood, and named the 
book Stsu Bholanath, tracing similant> between the Child 
and Shiva, for like a child the Gieat God makes his loys 
and breaks them in mere play, like a child he becomes free 
by rending the webs of his own weaving {Poems — 63) 
This unconcern and this freedom are characteristics of 
divine hla, but in Indian religion and legend the concept 
of hla IS associated not so much with Shiva as with Krishna 
who IS the preserver of the universe rather than its 
destroyer And Krishna’s doings are the principal theme of 
Bengali Vaishnava poetry which exercised such a deep 
influence on Rabindranath 

Religious tradition says tliat Krishna incarnated him 
self as a shepherd (literally cowherd) m Vrindaban and 
there many shepherdesses fell in lo\c with him chief 
amongst these being Radha, the wife of A) an Ghosh The 
drama of love betiveen Krishna and Radha is Gods hla in 
Vrindaban, Radha, avho surrender eaerythmg including a 
u ife’s duty and good name, being typical of the human soul 
and the terrestrial universe yearning avith reckless passion 
for union with God ^Vhen the di\me shepherd plays on 
his flute, Radha becomes restless and considers no sacrifice 
too great for the bliss of a meeting with her lover Rabin 
dranaih transforms this story of sensuous passion and 
my-stical longing, enlarging its significance and appeal For 
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fiira the divine shepherd is neither a human lover nor a 
particular deity, but the great Unkno\vn %vho is loftier 
than any individual person, and the call of the flute 
symbolizes tlie message which the InSnite is constantly 
sending to tlie finite world. It is the elusive but irresis- 
tible call, not subtleties of passion that becomes the 
dominant theme with Rabindranath, and his poetry’ is 
saved from the "excessive emotionalism" or "the tendency to 
an exclusively anthropomorphic devotion" which Miss 
Evelyn Underhill rightly points out as the defect of poems 
that spring from an unrestricted cult of Divine personality. 
(Introduction to One Hundred Poems of Kabxr). 

Vaishnavite critics of Rabindranatli often complain '• 
that his poetry has not the intense vitality that distin- 
guishes the tvork of his Vaishnava predecessors. W^hat the)'* 
fail to note is that the significance of Rabindranath’s poetry 
is laiger and more complex, and that the intensity of 
passion to be found here is intensity of a dilferent kind. 
He does not atialyse and decorate Radha’s passion in the 
same way as does either Chandidas or Vidyapati, for the 
simple reason that the divine shepherd has for him a more 
transcendent significance than for the Vaishnava poets, and 
he looks upon yearning passion as only part of the rhythm 
of life. The wider and more mystical appeal of Rabindra- 
nath may be understood if we consider a simple poem like 
"I w’alking, by the road, I know not W’hy?" {The 
Gardener — 14) in which Vaishnava imagery’ comes only . 
incidentally. Says the poet, 

"Vears ago ft tvas a t&y of breezy Sfarcfi ^vhen the 
mumiur of tlib spring was languorous, and mango 
blossoms were dropping on the dust. 

"The rippling Avatcr leapt and licked the brass vessel 
on the landing-step." 

"1 think of that day’ of breezy March, I do not know 
tv’hy," The theme of tliis poem is the mysterious restlessness 
of the speaker, which has communicated itself to nature 
and is faintly reminiscent of Radha’s passion. It has an 
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intensity of its own, but this intensity is different from the 
fervour widi which the Jove of Krishna and Radha is 
portrayed m Vaishnava literature The portraiture of 
passion by the Vaishnava poets is simpler and more poig 
nant but Rabindranath's poetry of love is more suggestive 
and more intricate 

One of the best examples of the complex appeal of 
Rabindranath’s poetry is found in those poems in which 
there is a combination of Shaiva and Vaishnava imagery. 
Vaishnava poetry is remarkable for ns sweetness, but for 
Rabindranath the Infinite is not only sweet but also 
terrible, the thunderstone is painted, as we know, in the 
iieart of the lotus in the banner of the King of the Dark 
Chamber Such a mixture of tenderness and sternness is 
inherent m those images in which he invokes Shiva the 
ascetic God, imagining him as a shepherd or cowherd as 
the Vaishnavas imagine Krishna, being MahaKala or 
Eternity, this ascetic shepherd tends the flock of days 
conscitiicing time This mingling of Shaivism and Vaish 
navism becomes clearer m those poems of his in which the 
two Gods are invoked side by side, and softness quickly 
hardens mto grimness or die ascetic is suddenly inspired 
by minstrelsy When at noon lime on a summer day the 
bird ceases to sing, the divine shepherd plays on his flute 
and the divine ascetic, the temblc Shiva, being moved by 
the sweet music, feels that the restless breexe is wafting 
tovvaids him the jingling of a maiden's bracelets It seems 
that the grisly hermit practises meditation vMth a view to 
attaining that sweetness which is the inalienable possession 
of Krishna, it is in this union that Rabindranath finds the 
fulness of God Thompson refers to poem no 42 in 
Ulsarga in which the divine lover is apostrophized m dif 
ferent garbs, first as a young flute player and then as a grim 
ascetic with an iron rod in his hand and with water 
dripping from his hair 

It IS m the midst of a storm at night that the poet 
invokes Shiva, the "tremendous lover,’ but a tryst m dark 
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ness and ram occurs more frequently in Vaishna\a poetry 
than In Shana legend and literature The ratny season is 
a recurrent theme with Rabindranath ivho, taking a hint 
from Kalidasa s Meghadutattif endows it with a new signi 
ficance During the rains in Julj people cannot stir out 
of their homes But it is on such days ahd such nights that 
a man feels lonely and longs to go out and meet the beloved, 
and in Vaishnava poetry there arc frequent references to 
Radha making nothing of danger and going out under the 
shelter of daikness to have stolen interviews with Krishna 
This loneliness and this 'desire for union Rabindranath 
looks upon as characteristics of universal life, human and 
terrestrial and the errant clouds of the ramy season appear 
to him to he charged with the message of the unknown 
which makes the heart wistful The pang of separation 
which the stars feel as they gaze at one another becomes 
lyric among rustling leaves m the ramy darkness of July 
In the busy moments of noon tide work the poet is 
with the crowd, but on dark lonely days when clouds heap 
upon clouds It IS only for the faraivay lover th<at his soul 
pines in pensive loneliness 


HI 

Ahalya and Unashi — two women famous in Indian 
legend — have been transformed and recreated by Rabmdra 
nath in what are amongst the greatest poems of the world 
The traditional story of Ahalya is that she was the wife of 
the sage Cautama who was teacher to fnahr, the I’tnra’ of 
Paradise During Gautama’s absence, Indra appeared to 
Ahalya in the shape of her husband and committed 
adultery vsith her When on his return, Gautama knew 
of the adultery, he pronounced the curse that she be turned 
into stone, but when she pleaded that her offence w'as due 
to ignorance he modifi^ the ban saying that when 
centuries after, Rama’s feet would touch the stone to which 
she would be transformed, she would come back to life 
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We know Piautus made a comedy out of a similar stor) 
in Hellenic legends, ^vhich tvas imitated by Molifere and 
Dryden In Indian mythology, we ha\e a story of purga 
Cion and Ahalya is now among the five holy women who 
should always be remembered with veneration Rabindra 
nath makes of the legend of Ahalya a complex symbol of 
the emergence of life out of matter, recreating the ancient 
myth against the background of modern scientific reseaich 
and in the light of his own humanism 

Life and matter seem to be antagonistic, but they are 
not unrebited, for it is out of matter tliat the living cell 
has come, and just as the earth required centuries to 
Ijccome sufficiently cool for the growth of vegetation, so 
also rocks and stones had waited for ages before living 
animals and man appeared The first emergence of life 
may have been due to an accident or to the igency of a 
Life Force or it is possible that just as man with his 
complex organism lias grown out of the unicellulai proto 
plasm so the protoplasm itself has evolved out of stocks and 
stones m which consciousness lies dormant or in an airo 
phicd state Ahalya appeals to Rabindranath’s imagination 
because in her story mythology supplies an example of iliat 
lurmon) of spirit and matter which for him is the basis of 
truth Ahalja had taste of that larger life m Nature which 
gives man his faith in immortality, and yet, even in her 
adamantine existence, she retained a capacity for feeling 
which IS the foundation of human personaIii> During the 
period of the curse her life was larger than man’s and 
deeper than Nature s 

Bergson thinks tliat the evolution of life means the 
development of spontaneous activity m inert matter, the 
growth of freedom in the region of determinism This 
presupposes an antagonism between die living and the 
nonliving which is unacceptable to Rabindranath who 
imagines the earth as a mother m whose expansive breast 
Ahalja found shelter and peace The curse which stnick 
Ahal>~i meant an extension of her consciousness not 
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only in space but also in time. She lay down ifi the 
dumb immense where she ivas lapped by the sea of life; 
ages passed by, and ts’hen she awoke from her trance, she 
ivas as >oung as the neiv*born Bowers but also as old as the 
hills. Being a part of mother earth, she had her full 
^hare of earth's vastness, and felt the thrill of the sun's kiss 
or the fluttering of the leaves tvith an intensity tvhich is 
denied to other human being^. 

The poet is not, however, blind to Alialya's individual 
life or its problem, and, indeed, the most important thing 
about his reconstruction of tlie legend is the human signi- 
ficance he reads into it. Rabindranath takes Ahalya as a 
really sinful woman who must have responded to Indra'-s 
advances not so much in ignorance as in tumultuous 
passion, but the long penance washes her pure and she 
blossoms forth again into perfect life. It is as a human being 
that she bore the curse and passed through the piocess of 
purgation in which she watched the movements of men, 
and the eanh became more beautiful and tender on 
account of their presence. But this largeness of knotvledge 
and feeling was not an adequate compensation for what she 
had lost of her human freedom and her human purity. 
That is why for ages she kept her ear to the ground, 
counting the footsteps of the unseen comer, the great Rama 
Chandra who irould restore her to humanity. When this 
restoration did come, it was a richer and more complex 
experience than she prepared for.' She ivoke back to 
hci old life, but it ivas not the life she had knoim before 
her transformation into stone; it \vzs a unique combination 
of the old and the new, and the poet sa)s; 

“You have the ironder of new birth and the iv'onder 
of oKl time in your aivakening." 


I\^ 

’Ur\’ashi is a much more fascinating and picturesque 
figure than Ahalya and has occurred more frequently in 
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literature and legend It is said that once upon a time m 
the dim past the gods and the Titans churned the ocean with 
the help of the great serpent Vasuki and the Mandar hill 
in the hope of getting treasures hidden in the depths of 
ivater Among the treasures thus achieved tvere Lakshrai, 
the Goddess of plenty who came out of the deep sea with a 
goblet full of holy nectar that was to bring immortality to 
the gods, and also Urvashi, fairest of women, who has ever 
since been looked up as the highest embodiment of the 
elusive, mysterious and irresistible fascination of beaut), 
especially of feminine beauty After the first churning had 
been o\er and the gifts had been taken by the gods, a 
second attempt was made, but this time the serpent Vasuki 
was tired, and instead of treasures the irate ocean spouted 
forth deadly poison which might have burnt the universe 
into cinders The Great God Shiva rescued the worlds, 
celestial and terrestrial, by drinking the poison which 
stuck in his throat, giving his neck a blue stain, and since 
then he has been called Ntlakantha or the Blue necked 
God Indra made Urvashi, whose youth is eternal, a 
dancing girl in Paradise, and whenever any sage would 
practise austerities that might make him a rival of Indra, 
the King of Paradise sent Urvashi to seduce him and the 
sage would invariably yield to her charm, thus losing the 
fruit of ages of penance Once UrMshi fell under a curse 
and had to pass a period of sojourn on the earth where 
she became the queen of King Purura\a, but at the end of 
her term of exile, she fled to Paradise, leaving the discon 
solate kinjt to search for her in \ain 

Although Urs’ashi has been celebrated in Indian 
religion, legend and literature, she is nowhere so great as 
in Rabindranath’s magnificent poem about her It has 
already been pointed out that from his earliest boyhood the 
poet was passionately fond of nature Great as is his 
sensitiseness to the \aned sights md sounds in nature, the 
more important thing is that he saw m these multifarious 
objects a unifjing spirit whom he imagines m his own 
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disuncmc wiy imoking her in one of his poems {The 
Fugitive JI — i)-\s the Lady of Minifolci Magnificence nliosc 
path IS stTe\sn with lights and whose many toned music is 
edioed from innumerable s\orMs through signs and colours 
It IS the same Lady who is found in the indnidual human 
soul where shedding all her aaincty slic blossoms as a lonely 
lotus of love The manner in which the scattered beauties 
of nature are lepresenicd as forming pans of the expression 
of the Lady of Manifold Magnificence is as remarkable as 
the way in which she is identified with the indwelling spirit 
of man 

In another poem written several years after {Lover’s 
Gift — S-f) Rabindranath imagines the beauty of tiie 
universe as divided into two separate forces— one repre 
sented by Urvashi and the other by Lakshmi the two fair 
women who rose in the beginning of time from the 
churning of Gods dream Urvashi stands for that aspect 
of beauty which is seen m the flowering frenzy of Nature 
and which m the shape of a woman haunts startles and 
waylays man Lakshmi on the other hand is the spirit of 
plenty m Nature and of motherhness m humanity leading 
men not to the bower of passionate tryst but to the temple 
of the Unknown Excellent as these two poems are they 
are incomplete symbols of the idea of beauty The Lady of 
Manifold Magnificence is lost in the multitude of forms in 
which she displays hereelf she has no life of her oivn The 
poem m Lover's Gift referred to above cannot give a 
complete portrait of Beauty because m it Beauty is seen not 
as a single figure and the force of the poem consists in the 
emphasis on the contrast between two aspects of beauty 
ruher than m the delineation of its uniqueness and com 
plexity 

From ail these defects the great poem Urvashi (The 
Fugitive I — vi) IS free In loftiness of conception and m 
splendour of imagery it has few parallels in Rabindranath s 
work or outside it In this poem there is an attempt at the 
portraiture of the pure gem like essence of beauty to 
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which the only noteworthy parallel is the painting o£ Mona 
Lisa (La Gioconda) by Leonardo Da ^^inci. Altiiough no 
praise is too high for tlie delicaq' with ^vhich the eyelids or 
the hands are dratm by Leonardo Da Vinci, the most impor- 
tant thing in the celebrated portrait is the strange smile in 
the lips of ^fona Lisa, which symbolizes the eternal myster)' 
of beauty or, more correctly, feminine beauty, but as 
painting is a less spiritual and more sensuous form of art 
than poetry, a portrait in canvas cannot have the intricate 
and dynamic significance of a poem. In yet another respect 
Rabindranath had an advantage beyond the reach of Leon- 
ardo Da Vinci. Mona Lisa W'as a real woman with none 
of the complex associations that gather round a mythical 
figure; 'a real woman may appeal more intensely to the 
artist than will a legendary heroine, but her charm is more 
of the moment. The rocks and the traces of the sea suggest 
that the beautiful, woman is only the highest point in a 
perpetual life which has been flowing through nature and 
humanity, that the mysterious smile has perfected itself 
through ages, through Lcda and St. Anne and a hundred 
other famous women. But bereft of positive historical or 
legendary associations, such a suggestion is bound to be 
faint, and, if pressed too strongly, ^^•ill appear to be 
fantastical. 

In Urvashi Rabindranath takes as his theme a woman 
celebrated in the Vedas, in the Alaliabharata and by 
Kalidasa; here is, indeed, a woman who is as old as the 
rocks and who is the mother of the line of kings and 
princes who arc the protagonists in the Mahabharata; and 
yet age cannot wither her, for when Arjuna, the great 
grandson of King Pururava, went for a sojourn in Paradise, 
she tried to cast the spell of her fadeless beauty on him who 
utis younger than- her by aeons. Indeed, c\cn the 
ctyniolog)- of her name indicates that she is the enchantress 
who fascinates the great, not to speak of the small. Al- 
though Rabindranath accepts- the main oiuUnc.s of the 
traditional story svhicli helps him to depict Uraashi as the 
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sj-mbol of liis o^v'n conjprclicnsivc vision of beauty, he 
makes one or it\o significant changes. lie does not mention 
Unashi’s connection u'ith Puruiava, because that would 
give a local habitation to what is only an idea and a name. 
He omits, too, the episode with Arjuna, because that is the 
only occasion where site failed to evoke a response. lie 
represents Urvashi as the bearer of the goblet of celestial 
nectar, leaving out Lakshmi altogether, but he also makes 
her the purveyor of poison, thus completing the picture of 
beauty which, in all places and ages, gives man his richest 
experience but has also its poicniiality for destroying him. 
On the whole, the legendary- story- witli the slight modi* 
fications referred to above helps the poet to make of 
Urvashi a man-ellous creation of symbolist imagination; she 
is a beautiful woman who sprang out of the foam on a 
particular day and has been sending a thrill of rapture 
over the universe ever since, and yet in her unfading youth- 
fulness and power of enchantment she is less an individual 
titan the embodiment of the poet’s idea of the principle of 
beauty. Nowhere else does an ancient myth pass so 
unobtrusively into a modem symbol. 

Leonardo Da Vinci empliasizcd the matron in Mona 
Lisa; it seems, as Pater points out, that the experience of 
ages has passed into her features which have a touch of 
weariness and ennui, and the mysterious smile is not with- 
out a suggestion of the sinister. Rabindranath stresses the 
freshness of beauty, its inexhaustible charm and, inspite of 
its association with poison, its perpetual innocence. 
Urvashi carries death in her left hand and dcathlessness in 
her right, because the opposition between mortality and 
immortality does not exist for a woman who came out of 
the sea in the full bloom of youth w*hich she retains in 
unbedimmed splendour all through the ages. The sun 
reinaim hidden in the night, but it does not pass through 
any process of development from the dim beginnings to 
lusty youth; when it rises kt dawn, it is already in the ful- 
ness of its gtoTy; the veil is lifted and the sun is visible in 
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all its might Such is Urvashi who might ha\e passed her 
infanc), if she had any infancy at all, in the coral bed of 
the ocean, but n'hen she rose out of the naves, she was like 
the daun, without shame and without veil But there the 
parallelism ends, * for the dawn deepens into noon and 
noon fades into evening But not so Urvashi, because 
although a woman, she has onl) a woman’s body and a 
woman’s charm v\ithout a womans history Neither 
mother, nor daughter is she nor bride, differing, in this 
respect, from Leda, Helen, St Anne and ^^ona Lisa She 
is the embodiment of pure beaut}, dissociated from all 
conventional forms and associations The topical woman 
has something of Urv-ashi, but Urvashi has nothing of in'* 
typical woman neither a womans duties and responsibi 
lities nor a woman’s inhibitions She has not the modest} 
or the sense of shame which is part of Eves legacy, her 
unblemished radiance has no human counterpart, it is the 
fragrant whiteness of a jasmine that lias not groum on anj 
stem and has therefore, escaped the painful process of 
evolution 

Although Urvashi rose out of the sea on the particular 
day when the ocean was churned, she is reall} as timeless as 
God Himself and is connected with the tumultuous dream 
which blossoms in that limitless mind Beauty sends a 
wave of ecstasy, but it also exercises a chastening mnucnce 
on the rebellious forces of nature, when she first appeared 
the mighty sea greeted her, laying down its waves at her 
feet, and it is suggested that even the monster snake saluted 
her, speJJ bound Bjit Urvashi was made a dancir\§r-;girJ m 
heaven and as a dancing girl she has evei remained there 
Here once more the legendary woman sheds her limita 
tions, becoming a cosmic symbol of the spirit of freedom 
and joy which swa}s the heavens the earth and the world 
of man Legends tell us tliat Urvashi dances before the 
"t)ds that in all ages she lias enchanted ascetics who have 

• So tar the earth is concerAed <be has %anishe<l and made her 
home on Use Sfourit of Setfing^ frbompxni > translatjon) 
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Jaid at her feet the fruit of Uieir austerities, and it is a 
matter of histor)’ that innumeraWe poets have sung of her 
beamy and glory. One meaning of her name is that she 
manifests herself in the expansive universe of space, and 
this leads Rabindranath to imagine that she is the creative 
spirit of life vvhich makes the earth shiver with flowers and 
fruits, gives light to the stars in the sky and causes the 
frenzy of desire in men’s hearts. But she remains for ever 
a denizen of Paradise and her principal business is to 
entertain the gods with her dancing. She is much more 
solid than the mere fleeting glimpses of Beauty whom 
Shelley sought in this dim vast vale of tears, but it is true 
that Uiere is something exotic about her. Urvashi came 
from the sea to the earth, but she has permanently estab- 
lished herself m the heavens That is what makes earth's 
loveliness so tender; that is the reason why the winds of 
spring are laden with the pang of separation and the 
delicate charm of the moonlight is sad with the memory of 
a glory that has v-anished. But Urvashi, the embodiment 
of Beauty, has not only ever-lasting youth but also 
boundless freedom, and man’s hope is that one day she 
will return to the earth, and on that day the distinction 
between loveliness and squalor will disappear. • 


•Ja the poets Eugl^h rer^ion of the poem m the rnrilhe the 
last poTtJon iJ. left ont. Thotnp«d gives a foil translation in kabindra 
Saih Tagore. Poet and Dramatlsl and also m Poems 
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of lo\e, Ijow It comes into one’s life as i strange thrill that 
hiunis and startles and then sweeps awa> c\erything before 
It The CNpenence occurs very simplj to a woman m the 
midst of her commonplace duties m drab surroundings 
but she feels a sudden ecstasy, which, although she onl> 
half understands u, complcicl) oserpowers hei {Fhc 
Gardener — 20 21) The beauty of sudi poems consists in 
the unforced manner in which the call comes and just 
starts a delicate excitement m the woman who has seen the 
man but has no closer knowledge of him She does not 
jeam for an intimate acquaintance, she onl) wants to gi\e 
him a flower from lier liair, because sucli a gift will be a 
fitting mcraonal to the tenuous emotion awakened by him 
Or she is so much puzzled b> the mysterious advent of 
the man d\at she does not know tvhat to do There arc 
changes in die moods of Nature where clouds of July make 
loom for the soft blue skies of autumn, which in turn, 
are succeeded by the restless days of spring, all these 
changes are reflected m the tunes woven by the wandering 
voung man who disturbs the woman in her work She does 
not know why he has come to her, but the strange pcrsis 
lence in his songs and \ isits exercises for her an inscrutable 
attraction that comes simply, almost accidentally but also 
irresistibly The chief excellence of Rabindranath’s poems 
of love seems to be his ability to capture this delicate 
thrill whicli disturbs men and women in the midst of their 
daily occupations and gives them a taste of the ineffable 
In some poems such as The Gardener — IS and 19^ 
Rabindrmatli speaks of an experience, which although 
commonplace has a rich poetical association, because it 
occurs frequently m Vaishnava poetry Women in villages 
go out of dieir liomes to fill their pitchers in ponds it is, 
therefore, easy for the poet to imagine that it is on such 
occasions diat the Indian woman, otherwise so much res 
incted by social conventions, meets the young man who 
enthrals her or whom she enthrals In the poems under 
discussion Rabindranath portrays die yearning of lovers 
6 
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With a marvellous economy of suggestion There is no 
emphasis, no intricacy, it is just a passing excitement which 
stirs the heart and stops where it begins Tivo sisters go 
to fill their pitchers, they come to a particular spot and 
then smile, because thej know that there is somebody 
■waiting behind the trees This somebody is not a professed 
lover of either of the girls, indeed, that is probably the 
reason ishy the poet mentions two sisters instead of one, we 
are not told anything about the young man or of the nature 
of his relationship with the girls But just because he is 
there, W'atching the girls, tlieir pitchers, too, lurch suddenly 
and water spills as they reach this spot It is through the 
description of this truial occurrence that the poet suggests 
the nervous tremor of the young girls who do not even 
meet the young man The beauty of such poetry is derived 
largely from understatement and from the artistic poten 
tiality of apparently insignificant incidents In the other 
poem, the young man does meet the woman with the 
pitcher, who casts a gleaming look at him from behind her 
veil It is little more than a mere titillation, because the 
woman passes him by, but the man, who has received the 
magnetic glance, stops to decorate it with appropriate 
imagery culled from nature It is like the breeze that sends 
a shiver through the rippling water and sweeps away to the 
shadowy shore Or it is like a bird of the evening that 
hurriedly flies across the lampless room and disappears in 
the night Both the images emphasize the notion of an 
exotic, fugitive thrill that awakens a response m the depths 
of the heart and is then heard of no more The bird 
comes into tlie room from the outside and then swiftly 
vanishes in the night, it creates a flutter in the room 
which, being dark, does not afford a clear view of the 
stranger that comes and then goes away The image of the 
breeze is more conventional, hut the emphasis placed gn us 
sweeping away to the shadowy shore adequately represents 
the mysterious spell cast by the woman with the pitcher on 
the speaker in this poem 
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, Radha goes out to bring \mter from a pond and is ^vay- 
laid by tlic s^veet music coming from Krishna’s flute. In 
Lovcr'i Gift — 24 Rabindranath takes tlie Iielp of an even 
more commonplace .incident making it the vehicle for 
expressing the mystical yearning triiich is a large element 
in human love. - At noon the young bride w'aits anxiously 
for the bangle-seller tvho goes from house to house, selling 
his wares to village tvomen. Nothing can be simpler or 
more trivial than this. But the bangle-seller, who arouses 
an irresistible longing in the yotmg bride pining in an alien 
home, is an unknown^man bringing strange tvares, and by 
a daring flight of imagination the poet makes his coming 
the symbol of a great love which scatters everything else to 
the winds. He is titc Stranger tvho may wean the girl 
bride from her hearth and home as Krishna eternally treans 
Radha from fiers. The Stranger, says the poet, ‘‘will pass 
by your door witfi his dear ct)', and you shall fling open 
your window, cast off your veil.-come out of the dusk'of 
your dreams and meet your destiny.” 

Different from. the above poems and possibly more 
delicate than any of these is The Gardener — 1? in which 
we hear of the tender attraction, not strong enough to be 
called love, existing between Ranjana of the village Khan- 
jana and the speaker who dwells by the river Anjana. It 
is nowhere ‘Said that the roan meets Ranjana. But there 
are a thousand things which connect them with each other; 
they, live in the same village, and the same river murmurs 
its notes to both of them. Her pair of pet Iambs come to 
graze in his field, for the distance between their homes is 
negligibly small, and Aowcts launched from their landings 
stairs come floating by the stream in which be bathes. 
These happenings, • although tri^’ial, arc charged u'ith a 
delicate suggesttveness, because they make the speaker feel 
a strange nearness totvards Ranjana. The other points of 
connection are even subtler and more ethereal. "When 
their linseed is ripe for harvest the hemp is in bloom in our 
field. . . . The rain that floods tbeir'tank makes glad our 
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Kadam forest ' It is this secret aflinity ben\cen things m 
nature tint strengthens the bond between the speaker 
and Ranjana , this bond is more rarefied and possibl) 
deeper than the emotion to which convention gives the 
name of lo\e 

Yet another aspect of the sensation of novelty and 
strangeness associated svith the feeling of love is expressed 
m Lervefs Gift — 60, in avhich the most impure of women 
suddenly awakens to the dawning of pure love in her heart 
It IS one of those prostitutes who were sent by a Kings 
minister to tempt an ascetic This ascetic, who had never 
seen a woman, ^vas entranced b) her beauty and hailed her 
as a goddess, a wonder of creation This was a novel expen 
ence also for the prostitute who had defiled and been defiled 
b) man) men Others had been cliarmed by her, but thei 
had known her to be a creature of flesh, a Jump of sin But 
the ascetic's mind responded to beauty with an ardour that 
had no connection with carnal desires, the woman, too 
realized that the sinful life she had led ^vas only a screen 
behtnd which the dn me innocence of a virgin had prcsciaed 
Itself beyond the reach of corrupoon Some of the images 
sery tellingly represent the uniqueness of the experience 
that came equally to the sophisticated woman and the un 
sophisticated child god At the first contact of feminine 
beauty the young ascetic had a feeling of wonder, and the 
sinful woman realized the difference between this response 
and the fleshly desire she had awakened in other admirers 
That is why his wonder waiting eyes she likens to the moni 
mg* stars which continue to shine e\en after the darkness 
of the night has gone and then vanish m the heat and 
glare of noontide The words of praise he sang in honour 
of her beauty appeared to him to be as much untouched by 
human impurity as the silent hyann the hills raise to the 
dawn To the innocent ascetic womanly beauty made an 
appeal that was Jess complex but more mysterious than tht 
feeling he aroused m her , he said that her touch svas of the 
Immortal and that her eyes had the mystery of the midnight 
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Not only is love a strange, disturbing sensation but it 
IS also an absorbing passion, and many of Rabindranath's 
poems reveal the depth and the agony and the fever and the 
fret of this emotion which is possibly the most fundamental 
thing in human life The greatness and originality of these 
poems consist chiefly m the images by means of which the 
intensity of love is portrayed In Love/s Gift — 3, which 
may be read also as a Jtvan Devata poem, the heart of the 
lover IS likened to an orchard in which the ripe fruits jostle 
one another m an anguish of fulness, ready to hold their 
burden of eetness to the lips of the sweetlieart The rest 
lessness of the heart is r^resented by the tremulous leaves 
and the butterflies shaking their wings at the sun, the 
intensity of love is suggested by the clamorous fruits 
which crave for completion In Lover’s Gift — 4, die 
exuberance of emouon is delineated with the help of 
different images In his eager desire for union die lover 
naturally minimizes the distance between him and his 
s^veedlea^, saying that she is as near to him as the meadow 
flower IS to the earth, an image which is as no\el as it is 
suggestive The companson between the fulness of the 
heart and the fulness of a nver in autumn is conventional, 
but the poet adds a touch of his own to this well worn image 
when he compares the songs of love to the musiC of a 
stream, whidi, unlike ordinary human music, is produced 
by all Its currents and ivaves 

The most magnificent poem in which Rabindranath 
expresses tlie richness of love is The Gardener — 12, which 
is redolent of Vaishnava associations and is yet one of his 
most characteristic and original works In sustained energy 
of feeling and m the gradual development of the leading 
idea which readies us climax in die list snnza, it is a 
notable product of his imagination The heart of the lo\er is 
identified with the lake m which the ladyloic is muted 
10 fill her pitcher and die Avater will cling to her and 
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babble around her At first sight the idea ivill seem to bt 
only a daring conceit, but the poets fervid imagination 
makes the fantastic image an appropriate vehicle for 
the expression of intense passion in which all other feelings 
are drowned If she sits idle and listless, the grassy slope 
and the wild flower will mike hei heart wistful, and her 
thoughts will stray out of her dark eyes out of the same 
irresistible urge that makes a bird fly away from its nest 
Her veil ivill drop to her feet, and she will cast off her blue 
mantle on the shore, hiding herself m the dark waters so 
that at the climax of her union with her lover, she will feel 
the all-devourmg sensation of death 

Rabindranath often shows the intensity of love b) 
depicting his heroine in one particular mood or her reac 
tions to one particular situation In The Gardener — 9, hi. 
takes the very ancient theme of Sanskrit and Vaishna\i 
poetry — the ladylove going out to meet the lover under 
cover of darkness, but he reads into this theme a meaning 
of his own The woman hopes that the gloom of the night 
will conceal her from view, but she is constantly betrayed 
by her own self If she goes out it is her own anklets that 
grow loud and put her to shame If she sits still, waiting 
for him, it IS the wild beatings of her own heart that disturb 
the surrounding quietness When the meeting does take 
place and she wants to hide her happiness m the darkness 
of the night it is tlie gleaming jewel at her breast that 
exposes her to view The contrast betiveen the sharp ray 
of the jewel and the deep darkness of the night in which 
even the stars have been veiled by clouds gives an idea of 
the intensity of ‘her rapture and of her wominly dehcaq 
which makes her afraid of being gazed at 

In The Gardener — 8, the poet depicts in another sitiia 
tion the same combination of intensity and shyness in i 
woman’s heart The young traveller came to seek tiic 
woman who had been waiting for him with eager excite 
ment, but for very shame she could not say that it w’as slie 
whom he had come out to meet The three stanzas of the 
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poem describe the three different occasions on which the 
expectant traveller came, and the maiden, for very shame, 
failed to respond Much of the beauty of the poem con 
sists m the tvay in which the poet creates the appropriate 
atmosphere by drawing pointed attention to suggestive 
details In the morning she wore a fresh wreath on her 
loose hair and lie had a pearl cliain on. his neck and the 
sun’s rays fell on his crown In the languid evening slie 
was listlessly braiding her hair, and the young traveller 
came in a chariot in the glow of the setting sun 'When he 
came in a night of Apnl, she wore a dress that was full of 
voluptuous suggestiveness Her bodice^had the colour of 
tlie peacock’s throat and her mantle was as green as >oung 
grass — images indicative of die exuberance of animal 
passion and of the vitality of nature. 

In some poems along^with the intensity of love there 
j$ a suggestion of its infinite mystery and inexplicability 
In The Gardener — 28, it is a man who is the speaker, b> a 
senes of contrasts he shows that even when the human 
heart has completely surrendered itself, it fails to explain 
all us significance Flowers and gems are beautiful things, 
and they are solid, material bodies which can be grasped 
Pleasure and pain are spiritual experiences but they are 
relatively simple and easily find adequate expression in 
smiles and tears Love, however, is too deep for expression, 
and the lad) love who wants to know her sweetheart com 
pletely is like the moon trying to fathom the bottom of the 
sea The same idea is expressed in a completely different 
ifianner m Lover's Gift — The lovers are on the two 
banks of the same nier, whicli beautifully suggests separate 
ness m union The same river runs between them, singing 
the same song, but as they hc-xr from opposite banks, there 
IS a difference between the messages it conve>s to them 
“Only the words I heard from it you did not know, and 
the secret it spoke to >ou was a mystery for ever to me ” 

Rabindranath dwells not only on the intensity and 
mystenonsness of Io\e but also on its expansueness and 
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immensity It creates a small world of two persons rvith no 
room for a third, but there it is as infinite as the sky In 
The Gardener — S2, a ^soman, who is amazed at the vastness 
of her own significance, asks her lover if it is, indeed, tnie 
that she carries m her limbs the memory of past joys, that 
she adds to the beauty of nights and mornings and that her 
lo\er travelled worlds and ages in order to meet her The 
r iigitive — II 11 depicts the same significance from a man s 
point of \iew and cxpicsscs it by means of a pointed 
contrast Tor the avorld at large he is a nameless person 
drifting in the common tide, and men hastily pass him b) 
in the market But for her he is an emperor whom she 
makes great by means of her love It is her love which has 
given him a seat amongst the heroes of legend and poetry 
and he has acquired, too the largeness that belongs to the 
forces of nature If she gives him a kiss, it will be of no 
significance for other people, but he assures her that in 
their own world he carries it as the sun canics in its orb 
liie fire of the divine touch and shines for ever, or as the sky 
carries in us immense expanse the light radiating from 
Lalishmt, the goddess of plenty 

The greatness of love is seen m yet another way in 
those poems in which m the most rapturous moment love 
seems to reach forward to something beyond itself In The 
fugitive — II 9, the lover rehearses, m his own way, the 
Hesper Phosphor image of In Memoriatn, saying that the 
dark eyes of the ladylove will occur to his memory in some 
subsequent birth when he will meet her m different sur 
loundmgs and that the beauty born of his own passion 
m avia's Wt: -sVaW wv viva vv£.x,^ Iw If IQ, 

the lover asks his sweetheart to do away with words and 
music so that they may be locked in a silent passionate 
embrace, but this union which will make tlie most of the 
fleeting moment will also sweep away their thoughts to 
the shoreless delight that is realizable only in eternity In 
rhe Fugitive — II 18, the lover seems to feel m the depth 
of the night that his love can fulfil itself if only u can carry 
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lo his ladylove a message from beyond life's borders. The 
dark night seems to be in tune with the spirit of this love 
wliich reaches fonvard to a higher region, for it seems to 
liirob with thoughts that are awed at their otm dumbness. 


in 

Rabindranath not only portrays the depth, intensity 
and expansiveness of love but also analyses its more light- 
hearted phases. In Lauer^s Gift — 28, the speaker puts 
forward a plea for love that commits slight indiscretions; 
for the law laid down in May is best broken in December, 
In another poem, The Gardener — 12, the lover is in such 
a joyous mood that he will not allow his ladylove to linger 
over her toilet. If her braided hair has been loosened or if 
her toilet is not yet finished, it does not matter, for he is in 
a hurry to go out with her and incidentally reminds her 
that she need not touch her eyelids with lampblack because 
these are naturally darker than rain-clouds. The poet is 
ill a still gayer mood in The Gardener — iO in which the 
;>peaker tries to evoke a note of pathos because he is bidding 
farewell, but the sweetheart knows and so does the speaker 
himself that he will come back and that the leave-taking 
is only a pretence. But he pleads with her all the while to 
accept the illusion of farewell, for it will add zest to their 
love-making, and if she can shed tears, it will only deepen 
the dark rim of her eyes and thus add to her beauty. The 
Fugitive — I. 10 is equally flippant in spirit. The lover 
does not even want to pry into the secrets of a woman’s 
lieart. It is enough if she can weave a web of delusion 
around him, if her beauty is of the figure and her smile 
merely of the face. He points to an appropriate image in 
nature in justification of his superficiality: the lily that 
dances on the rippling surface is beautiful on its own' 
account and one need not care for what lies beneath. 

In some other poems, the psychological interest is 
deeper and more complex. In /.over's Gift — 28, the speaker 
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dreamt that her hd)love Avas b) Ins side, tenderl) ruffling 
his hair witli the meltidy of her touch So far there is 
nothing extraordinary, except pci haps the mixture of 
Msual, aural and tactin! imagery But suddenly he has a 
peculiar rvish, looking at the Milky Way, he is tempted to 
carry his assocnlion with his ladylove to the farthest point 
beyond the world of sensuous communion and wonders if 
when he was dreaming about her she had a dream that 
rhymed with Ins Tcicliers of religion generally point to 
the transitoriness of life and ask us to mourn and to think 
of renunciation But it is in this certainty of quick dis 
solution that one of Rabindranath s lovers finds a source of 
joy This mood is different from the pessimism of hedo 
nists who ask us to cat and drink m merriment todis 
because tomorrow we die ft is a great comfort to this 
lover in Rabindranath s poetry to think that life is not an 
old burden and that man s path is not a long journey The 
swift movement of life quickens our blood and brightens 
our eyes to snatch kisses that would vanish if we delayed 
Indeed, one reason why beauty is pleasing to us is that it 
dances to the same fleeting tune with our lives (The 
Gardener — 65) Another lover finds in the fugitiveness of 
life a justification for his own changefulness His ladylove 
is dead, and it is certainly heroic to be inconsolable in grief 
But the passage of time and the quick dianges in the 
seasons exercise an irresistible foscmation for the lover who 
cannot continue mourning for one who has herself taken 
her heart away (The Gardener — ■f6) In The Gardener — 
55, the. poet announces without regret or apology that his 
poetic ambition has been frustraterf, because be was 
ensnared by tlie charms of his beloved, and no wonder thai 
instead of wTiting a great epic he has only composed short 
lyncs m her honour But he is unashamed because he sets 
less value on the poet s celebrity of ages than on the lover s 
immortality of a moment 

In some lyncs of love tliere is a dramatic interpenctn 
tion of motives In The Gardenei — S6, we find that the 
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lover comes to the s’lveetheart and boldly courts her, kissing 
her and putting a flower on her hair The girl is scanda 
lized at tins daring act and far from responding to these 
advances asks him to leave her It appears that her heart 
is untouched by the young mans wooing but this is far 
from the truth Beneath an exterior of sternness, she has 
a passionate heart which responds to the aventurer s actions 
and when he goes away, taking the garland from her neck 
she begins to pme for him saying, Wh) does he not come 
back ? The mixture of different emotions is even more 
intricate m The Gardener — 41, m which the young man 
puts on an appearance of indifference, frivolity and callous 
ness so that it seems that he is incapable of deep feeling 
Nothing IS indeed, further from the truth, he is really 
screening his emotion behind this mask, because he fears 
that if he speaks the truth he will not be able to evoke a 
response, and his feeling will be put to sliame Not only is 
this an unusual mood whtdi reveals in a subtle manner, 
the deep love concealed behind surface carelessness but the 
theme has also been elaborated with the help of a number 
of suggestive details which show the dramatic interaction 
of conflicting raoiivcs 

Yet another example of the mixture of moods is seen 
m The Gardener — 33 m which the heroine alternately asks 
for pity, forgiveness and encoungement In a very telling 
phrase she compares her falling in love to a bird losing its 
u’ay, she realizes too, that by yielding to the call of love 
her heart has laid bare its secret In this moment of 
absolute surrender, she wants the lover to cover her naked 
ness With pity It is probable that the man to whom she 
lias given her heart may not be able to respond to her 
advances That will be for her a state of abject misery 
which she expresses fa) a slight variation on what she has 
said previously It is not he who will now cover her naked 
ness with sympath), but she will cover her forlomness with 
both her hands In the next stanza, she changes into a 
mood of perilous abandonment in which she views vvjih jo\ 
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the possibility of his lovmg her Then she will sit on i 
throne and rule him like a goddess, but even then she 
realizes that her poiver will depend on him and her strength 
uill be the strength of weakness Tint is why m this 
mood, too, she asks him to bear nith her pride and to 
forgive her her jO) 


IV 

The leader mil note, in the analysis given above of 
Rabindranath’s poems of love, an attempt to discover a rela 
tionship between natural forces and human love The 
discovery of sympathy between man and nature or the 
expression of man s feelings with the help of images drawn 
from nature is as old as poetiy itself and cannot be put for 
ward as a feature of Rabindranaths work alone What is 
distinctive about lus poetry is the touch of intimacy or what 
he himself calls the interrelatedness between human emo 
tions and natural forces Seldom is nature a mere decorative 
background, it enters into human feelings or human 
feelings enter into nature Even when nature seems 
to remain in the background, it is really a ministrant 
actively co-operating with man to heighten his passion 
When at youth’s coronation Kalidasa took his seat in his 
bridal chamber along with his bride, the earth spread its 
emerald gieen carpet beneath their feet and the sky its 
gold embroidered canopy over their heads, and the seasons 
danced round them so that love between man and woman 
might realize itself in its fulness And when God s curse 
descends on the egotism of yetuth, not only is there 
separation in the human world but the season’s festival is 
ended m a moment, too 

In Laver’s Gift — 24, the lover is impatient and asks 
forgiveness of his sweetheart The season of summer and 
the rams lias communicated its enchanting restlessness to 
the ladylove’s beaut), the wmds arc rampant in her hair, 
the coming of the rams finds in her eyes its music, and it 



IS m decorating her h'ur that jasmines reach tlieir fulfilment 
The poet IS in a still gajer mood m Lover’s Gift — 19 m 
V, hich he twits the ^sriters of scriptures who sa) that at fift> 
man should renounce the noisy world and retire into the 
forest for spiritual contemplation Dissenting from this 
view, tlie poet holds that man should rather go to the forest 
when he is young, because it is then tint his spiiit is more 
attuned to nature, and it is young men and women alone 
nho can take advantage of the hidden nooks which are 
w’aiting in the forest for the thrill of lovers whispers 

It IS to nature tint the lover in The Fugitive — 11 15 
turns for appropriate symbols of the endless variety of love 
for like tlie evening sky, love reveU m an array of colours 
Even when it puts on a robe of a particular colour, its 
shades vary, it has "now the green of the cool young grass 
and now that of the winter nee’ Not only does love 
delight m a feast of colours but it looks beyond itself to 
sotnethmg afar, and this aspect of it, too, finds an apt symbol 
in nature, the lover wants to bedeck his limbs in the blue 
of the oversea hills, because it is in this way that his love 
can best express its passion for the boundless 

The rehtionship between man and nature is most 
intimate in The Gardener — 55 and LoveFs Gift — 15 In the 
former the lovers were separated and nature seemed to be 
chafed with the agony of the disconsolate woman With 
remarkable economy she desists from decorating her own 
feelings and just mentions that she liad finished her work 
but had forgotten to braid her hair She gives a minute 
picture of the natural environment at that particular hour 
and shows how the loneliness of the roads the tireless cooing 
of the birds, the fitful gusts of the wind carrying a message 
from the distant fields and the heat of noon tide combined 
to make the spirit of the midday one with her own spirit 
The poet achieves identity between the beauty of 
nature and that of humanity in a different way m Lover's 
Gift — 15, of which an expanded version is given in the 
Collected Poems and Plays Hts ladylove is dark and her 
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eyes are hke the eyes of a black gazelle The poet saw hci 
first on a cloud laden da) when die air boded storm and her 
veil trailed down at her feet A dark girl with braided liair 
loosened on her back she is almost a pait of the cloud) 
e\emng and the identification between her and the sur 
rounding aspects of nature is rvrought through successive 
stages, reaching a climax in the last stanza but one m which 
she IS Iiailed as the symbol of the mysterious beauty which 
IS in nature and in the human heart 

She IS the surprise of cloud 

in the burning heart of May 
a tender shadow on the forest 
in the stillness of sunset hour 
a mystery of dumb delight 

m the ram loud night of June 


V 

In Bengali two of Rabindranath s most famous 
achievements arc the poem on Shajahan of which a trun 
cated version appears in Lovetts Gi/t — /, and the poem 
translated in Lover s Gift — 42 These poems ha\c two things 
in common they relate to works of an and both of them arc 
philosophical lyrics in which the poet considers the con 
nection between love and life Emperor Shahjahan built 
the Taj is a memorial to his dead wife By i striking 
flight of fancy the poet imagines that the Emperor wanted 
to cheat Death which destroys and Time which elfaccs and 
that he must have realized that tlic best way to gi\e perma 
nence to love v\ould be through the cnchiniing medium 
of art Time makes us forget but an guc forms that 
last Death is formlessness itself but an fills the void by 
creating imperishable monuments Love thus finds a 
wonderful ally in an which enables it to triumph over 
death but this triumph is illusory for hfc goes on its 
cea5'‘lcss voyage and cannot therefore linger over what has 
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had Its day, it Ins call to meet the Endless and passes on 
leaving its burdens to be nursed b) art 

Lover's Gift — ^2 uas inspired it is said, by tlie portrait 
of jyotirindranath’s wife, but the poem seems to corame 
morale the poet's more intimate relationship with his wife 
\V2ioevcr might the original of the poem be, the portrait 
i\mch inspired it has not the artistic magnificence of 
the Taj, the poet, therefore, )ea>cs art out of considcm 
non and emisages the relation betsveen lose and life 
showing that dcaili is not annihilation and that the forget 
fulness of life is more apparent ilian real From this point 
of view, this poem inarhs a dcpaniirc from and an advance 
on what has been said m Level's Gift — 1 Life does indeed 
march on without canng to remember who is waylaid by 
death As the poet beautifully puts it, “Life like a child, 
laughs, shaking its rattle of death, as it runs, it beckons me 
on, I follow the unseen, but you stand there where you 
stopped behind that dust and those stars, and you are a 
mere picture But tins cannot be the final truth about 
life which requires sustenance if it is to move on, defying 
decay And this sustenance it gets from lo^e, so even if the 
beloved is dead and apparently forgotten she survives m 
ilic poet's capacity to respond to beauty and to conimuc m 
tlie march of life She has moved away from the poet’s 
world only to take her scat more permanently at the root 
of his life The poet therefore, ends on a note of 
optimism You are no longer befoie my songs, but one 
w ith them You came to me with the first ray of dawn I 
Jnsr wj/ii E ver -siore J jam 

always finding you through the dark No you are no mere 
picture 

Adapting one of Burke s dicta to the present context, 
we may say that a good poem is one which combines a 
thought, a sentiment and an image, if this entenon be 
accepted, it may be reasonably claimed that these two poems 
are amongst the best that were ever written The sentiments 
ire those of love and sorrow at the death of the beloied 
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two of the most universal themes m poetry These senti 
nients supply the poet with food for his reflections on life 
and Its relation to art and death The sentiments and the 
thoughts which are indissolubly bound up with one another 
are expressed in vitid images which are not merely decora 
tive but are organically connected with the content of the 
poems The Taj represents Emperor Shajahan's wish to 
make imperishable a tear drop of lot e, the secret he 
whispered in the hush of night has m this way been 
wrought in the perpetual silence of stone In the other 
poem the lifeblood of the dead sweetheart is imagined as 
communicating itself to the larger life of Nature, it is from 
there that the river derives its energy and the morning us 
cadence of colours The simplest and yet one of the most 
striking combinations of sentiment, thought and image u 
seen m the poet’s explanation of forgetfulness as remem 
brance lost in its own depths It is from this subterranean 
storehouse that the dead friend s memories kindle the poet s 
sensibilities and illuminate the world for him ' 
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7 
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the joy and tvonder that accompanied “creation’s ever 
lasting hrst moment" {Poems — 119) 

It IS m this spirit that Rabindranath views his oun 
mission as a poet The wonder and beauty of life and love 
IS “muffled b> the mist of our daily habits”, and constant 
nearness makes us forget that she who is beside us is really 
far, far atvay It is the duty of the poet to rend the screen 
of the familiar and arouse this sense of far off ness which 
existed when lovers met for the first time It must not be 
forgotten that there is an infinite distance between two 
persons living together, and this distance, which adds sweet 
ness and beautj to life, ts the theme of poetry and music 
{The Fugitive — II 19) Incidentally, we get in such 
reflections the hey to Rabindranath’s interpretation of 
Kalidasa’s immortal poem Meghadutam in which the 
bamslicd Ya}^ha sends the rain cloud as messenger to his 
ladylove who is pining for him in Ujjotn In Kalidasa’s 
poem the Yaksha is expiating for a year some sm he 
committed in the past But Rabindranath’s interpretation 
is that the separation is less physical than mental, that we 
are all cut off not for a year but for all time from our 
friends and lovers who may be staying beside us, and tlut 
It IS only through poetry and music that we can recapture 
and preserve this feeling of remoteness m nearness which is 
the secret of the wonder and beauty of love 

Poetry treasures all that is valuable m life, because it 
IS the expression.of personality, and personality is that side 
of a man’s character m which he does not aspire after 
svealth or glory, the personal man, it cannot too often be 
repeated, is different from the p«>t^ionaf man Fersona 
Ixty IS expressed in those activities of man which are appa 
remly fugitue and irrelevant, but it is these tliat form 
the stuff of poetry and art, kingly glory and nealih will not 
last, but a ladylove’s last glance “flung through a passionate 
moment" will be preserved for ever {The Fugitive— II 4) 
Not only is the idea characteristic of Rabindranath but 
some of the images used in this poem are stnkmgl) 
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onginal, because through them is discovered a deep human 
significance in the phenomena of nature The evening 
may sweep away the ladyloves passionate look as it sweeps 
aw-ay the last flicker of fire from the sunset or this look may 
be washed off by ram as treasured pollen is from heart 
broken flowers Nature s shifting beauties become m this 
manner the symbol of evanescence in human life It is 
worthy of note, too, that the natural objects which are intro 
duced as illustrative imagery become suggestive on their 
own account, but Rabindranath does not decorate them in 
the manner of epic poets It is the deep half obscure and 
unsuspected human significance in tliese objects that 
explains the poetical appeal in them and gives largeness to 
the human emotion they are intended to illustrate 

In one or two poems Rabindranath makes an even moic 
open avowal of his mission as a poet, which is to sing of 
things that are fugitive and apparently trivial The poet 
does not linger to hoard beauties or to gather the dropped 
petals from flowers of overnight, he does not vsrant to run 
after earthly treasures which constantly evade him who 
• punues them Rather will he be content to leave the gaps 
in life as they are, to let unsolved mystenes alone it will 
be enough if on a thriftless day of spring he can sing of 
the moments meaningless rapture and dally with wayside 
beiuties w Inch laugh as they run (Lover's Gift — 6) The 
excellence of such poetry consists not so much m striking 
images as in the novelty and boldness of the poet’s attitude 
to life, in the manner m which he rejects conventional 
v'alues and discovers the glory and the joyfulness of mere 
living of drifting m the. current of the world 

Happiness on this view, is to be found not m labonous 
pursuit promising distant gam but in the trifles of the 
moment, in what the poet calls mere nothing m Poevxs — 

It IS this attitude alone that can nghtly attune us to the 
rams that sweep the sky from end to end w ithout anv hope 
of profit and to the wild wet jasmines that revel in tlicir 
own perfume The same idea is elaborated in Lover's 
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Gift — 59 in \vhich ilic poet takes the reader to the Land 
of All I have Found The Land Of All I Have Found is to 
Rabindranath ivhit the Lake Isle of Inmsfreo is to \V B 
Yeats, a refuge from the toil and turmoil of the ivorkaday 
uorld ■\Vhat is inietestmg about Rabindnmth’s concep 
tion IS that this land is not far off from the familiar world 
of human activities Rather is it to be found m the cool 
grass of common life where the poet finds rest from distant 
wanderings Traders and soldiers may pass across this land 
but they do not stop here to collect profits or to enforce 
obedience 

It must be remembered, however, that just as freedom 
IS realized in bondage so also heaven strives ever more id 
be born m the fruitful dust for its eternal hunger is for 
time and space (Lover's Gift — 49) One of Rabindranath s 
shortest and best poems is The rttgttwe — III 2 m which he 
describes his daily meeting with mother earth — its waters 
and sands, us flowers m bloom and us whistling winds 
These are all familiar and commonplace things but u is 
through ihcm that the Eternal Stranger comes unobtni 
sively into the poets heart This communion with the 
Eternal Stranger is not a specnl privilege of die poet for 
common men, VNhen thc> return home from their daily 
work, feel that he i$ with them unseen, and they repeat his 
name m their songs Empires crumble into dust but the 
immanence of the Supreme Being m the common things of 
life Ins been felt m all ages m the simple hearts of people 
whose names aie unrecorded (/// 4) The suggestion of 
something entering a mans life from afar is made most 
beautifully in Poems — 92 The beauty of this poem consists 
m Its simplicity and naturalness The poet meets an oldish 
upcountry man, trudging along the street He and this 
stranger are unknown to each other, and the poet knows 
very well that he is a mere person to tins man whose life 
IS hedged round with his cow m his stall, his parrot m his 
cage, his wife, his neighbours and creditors, but somewhere 
in his consciousness the poet will occupy a little space in 
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the farthest limit of the unclaimed land of his life. It is 
such poems that show hou* the best romantic poetry need 
not abjure reality but <raay, indeed, spring out of an 
acknowledgment of the trivialities of daily life- 

II 

The sense of largeness ivhich inspires Rabindranath’s 
poetry is chiefly derhed from his faith in the vastness of 
nature. It is seen in his casual sayings recorded in Stray 
Birds no less than in his greater poelns in ivhich man’s life 
is ahvays viewed in relation to the vaster life of Nature. Two 
duellists in Japan fought for a whole day» and in the evening 
it was found that they were both dead. Rabindranath, who 
was asked to commemorate this incident in his poetry', 
wrote: 

“They Iiated and killed and men praised them. 

But God in shame hastens to hide its memory under 
the green grass.’’ 

The humanitarian sentiment is trite; what Is distinc- 
tive is the %vay in which he imagines God as drawing a \eil 
over man’s vandalism by calling into being new vegetation; 
it is thus that life triumphs over death, all iroimds are healed 
and rifts covered by the beauties of nature. Tw'o lovers 
are separated and feel disconsolate. But nature supplies 
them with consoling p.irallels, for the stormy sea is lulled 
at last in its rocking cradle and the forest fire falls to sleep 
in its bed of ashes. Nature not merely supplies suggestive 
analogues but actively helps to obliterate all marks of scission 
in human life; losers may part, but the cleavage will be 
hidden under living grass and flovs'ers that laugh in the sun. 
{The Fugitive — l.Ii). <9 

WTiat applies to individual existence is more profoundly 
true of the larger life of man as a race. • The Fugitive — 
H. 33 starts witli a wail for the misery of man who has 
fiercely rent in pieces all that is good and great in life; the 
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future seems to be a heap of cinders, and the air is harsh 
■with the cry, 'Victory to the Brutel ’ But man’s hppe is not 
dead so long as there are the vivifying beauties of nature 
which hold out the hope that the spirit of man will triumph 
over the forces of destruction The reader of Hardj will 
be inclined to compare this poem with The Darkling 
Thrush Hardy’s poem is more condensed, less luxuriant 
than Rabindranath’s, it is also more ironical, and less 
optimistic The small bird has found an assurance of which 
Hardy is unatvare, but the tiny flower among the thorns 
leads Rabindranath to exclaim, "The world s hope is not 
deadl’’ Nature also teaches the poet his o^vn distinctive 
mission When he saw the victory of the Brute and felt 
that the spiritual death of man svas impending, his lute 
said to him, “Trample me m the dust “ But when the poet 
IS inspired ^vlth hope by the tiny flower among thorns and 
other signs of surging life, the same lute says to him “Lend 
me thy songsl ’’ 

The contrast between the narrow world of man and the 
ampler world of nature, between the home and the sky is 
suggested m Poems — 77, in which, by means of a telling 
contrast, the poet gne\es that although the joy of new life 
breaks out in the tints of flowers and the night beyond the 
^\all has vanished, the smoking lamp ^vith its paltry light 
and reeking smell is still burning in the cel! The 
immensity of nature is due not merely to its expansiveness 
and creative vitality but also to its continiut), to the powei 
b> means of which it can communicate its energ) to the 
future In a moving poem {Poems — 37) Rabindramih 
apostrnapiVfces' c/re Past uhich }€sd5 btek to bFe on 

remembered designs for the shaping of new images, it is the 
Past that has flung up the Present from the womb of its 
own dumb night In another striking poem {Lover's Gift — 
12) he dwells on the glory of Spring and traces the source 
of Nature’s greatness to its power of grafting the beauty of 
the past on the present On a particular day m the dim 
past. Spring first dawned on the world and men came out 
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of ihetr homes, laughing and dancing in a sudden frenzy of 
mirth, and year after >ear since then Spring has come and 
enriched itself ^viih the wealth of the human passion it has 
aroused. Men are mortal, and one generation vanisljes, 
making room for another, but the dead have left thp imprint 
of their passion on Spring whiclr has thus grown in strength 
and power from age to age, for its breeze is laden tirith love- 
legends that liave faded from all human language. In the 
same way, as spring comes to the poet )car after year, it 
renews the tender timtdness of the inexperienced joy mth 
which he greeted its first advent in his life, and it carries all 
that tvas unutterable in him. 

It is in this larger, unpurged life of Nature.that the poet 
wants to'merge himself. In his attitude to nature Rabindra- 
nath differs from other romantic poets like 'IVordsworth, 
Shelley and Keats who worship the spirit of Nature by 
freeing it from dross. It is in this purified spirit of Nature 
that Wordsworth finds the lesson of Duty, Shelley a message 
of Love and Keats that Beamy which is not bom for death 
and is identical with Truth; if there is any impurity mixed 
with nature, the romantic poet would ask man simply to 
ignore it. But not so Rabindranath; he svooes Nature as a 
whole and its appeal for him is derived as much from its 
purer beauties as from the odds and ends that are mixed up 
with them. One of his most magnificent poems is that in 
which he celebrates the riicr Kopat which has not the lofty 
associations of either the Ganges or the Padma. It is a 
slender stream which has not -the glory of ancient lineage; 
but its destitution does not put it to shame. Its chief virtue 
is its intimate connection with human life; it times itself 
to the insignificant market cart lazily lumbering with a load 
of straw and to the village school master ^vorth three rupees 
a month wearily trudging along with a torn -umbrella in 
his head. {Poems — 94). ' 

In some poems in The Fugitive, Rabindranath wants 
- to recapture the thrill of life that stirred the bosom of 
Nature in the dim past and has been stirring it ever since. 
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Here Nature is not personified as a symbol of any particular 
•quality, indeed it has nothing human personal or spin 
tual, but It is out of this primal store house of life that 
humanity has evoUed itself The poet ^vants to go back 
to this pre human cosmic existence to which he had 
belonged ages before he was bom It is because of this 
embryonic connection that he feds joy m the beauty of 
nature and also a touch of sadness at the thought that hts 
human birth has cut him off from this imnersal life (/f/7) 
The call from the taster world of nature comes to men in 
the midst of their daily work as something odd and strange 
and It comes generally to those who art a little out of the 
Slay The clouds thicken in the morning after a rainy night 
and there is every sign that the day w ill be foul A little ec 
centric girl whom her mother regards as incorrigible and 
her father as mad stands still at the window looking at 
the sky Her mother and her brother went to call her olf 
from there, but she remains unmoaed with Iicr gaze fixed 
at the thickening clouds The ancient cry of Nature us 
dumb call to unborn life has come to this girl through the 
\oicc of the winds and the clouds and the rams she seems 
to hase mentally remoied herself from her narrow surroun 
dings and lost herself in her communion asith the eternal 
loice of Nature (///-P) The poet listens to this primeval 
Noice of Nature when he looks at insects birds and animals 
ivho speak the language with which mother Earth responded 
to the first liMng clutch near her breast (IH 10) It is 
m this recreation of the primeval spirit of life which is 
laiger but less subtle than human life that we have the 
most original note of Rabindramth s poetry of nature and 
here there is also a wonderful combination of romantic 
fancy and evolutionary biology 

There is yet another group of poems m which scientific 
knowledge has been illuminated by romantic fancy 
Modern science has given us an idea of the immensity of the 
universe that surrounds us in time and space but it has 
also showTi that the universe to all appearances is inert 
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jnatler controlled partly by inexorable mechanical laws and 
partly by accidents tvhich are incalculable but unescapable. 
This pessimistic conclusion of modern science has been 
absorbed into a romantic poet's imagination and expressed 
in a number of striking poems. A boy who had lost his 
mother ^vas told that she had gone to heaven. But nobody 
knows where heaven is, and when at night the boy looked at 
the sky, seeking an anstver to his purzled query, no reply 
■came, and the stars only seemed to be the burning tears of 
the ignorant darkness enveloping the universe. (The 
Fugitive — IL21). A dog used to play daily with a pet deer, 
but once on a spring day the deer tvent ass'ay, nobody knevf 
ivhere. The betvildered dog b^n to n'hine disconsolately, 
and his eyes seemed to say, "I do not understand.” But 
the dog’s difficulty is the difficulty of'the universe, -for it, 
too, does not understand tlic mystery of its own existence. 
It is, indeed, an extraordinary flight of the imagination by 
means of which a petty dog’s unspoken question is made 
the symbol of the world's problem. (///. 20). In >et another 
poem (111.13) the poet employs the same technique to bring 
out the tremendous ignorance from which the whole uni- 
verse suffers. On a star-lit night a young girl tvas going 
along a dark spiral staircase with a small lamp which 
suddenly goes out, and the girl begins to weep, saying, 
"Father, I have lost myself.” The girl’s ct)‘ is both comic 
and pathetic. Her dependence on the small lamp shows 
- how' ignorant she is; she does not know tlut she is there on 
the staircase as before and that the only purpose ser\xd by 
the lamp was to show her the way. It is easy to smile at 
the girl’s ignorance and lack of self-conhdence, but is the 
universe in a better position than this little girl or the 
small boy and the petty dog mentioned above? Are not the 
Stan, vast as they are, only tiny lamps that illuminate the 
path of the universe, and if the stars go out, vs'ill not the 
universe feel as helpless as the little girl and cry out like 
her, “Father, I have lost mysclF*? It is difficult to find 
examples in which scientific speculation has been more effee- 
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uvely transformed by imagination, and no poet has gi\en 
a more graphic and more human picture of the iveakness 
that IS at the centre of the universe The insignificance 
of the dog, the boy and the girl is the measure of the help 
lessness from which the universe suffers and of its absolute 
inability to comprehend the riddle of its own existence 


111 

As a poet Rabindranath tries to discover the potentia 
lities hidden in the little things of daily life, but he shows 
that It IS by escaping from calculations of profit and loss 
that such potentialities may be realized It is not strange 
that he should seek in the child, as he has sought m nature, 
the symbol of the infinite with which the longs to be united 
The child lives and plays in the common dust, but he 
makes and breaks his dolls with supreme unconcern That 
is why his prototype is Shwa, the ever forgetful Lord of the 
universe, whose creations find their freedom by being taken 
from desolation to desolation {Poems-63) Adult man, 
whose life is an endless round of buying and selling, can 
realize the infinite if forgetting his cares and ambitions he 
can waft himself to the heaven of eternal childhood It is 
interesting to note that such tT:knsforTnation an take place 
only through the agency of Nature, for Nature, like the 
child, IS untouched by the corrupting influence of man's 
commercialism, the rediscovery of childhood is like the 
emergence of morning light out of mist (Lover's Gift 48) 
In the Fugitive — 1 21 the poet dwells through an elaborate 
contrast, on what the child means for the universe Mind 
makes great prqjarations m its gross, vulgar manner, it is 
erecting a pahce which stands for earthly grandeur and 
greatness, because it can take note only of such things as are 
"hugely” before us But soon it is pointed out that it is 
this palace that is obstructing the advent of the new age. 
It stands in the vsa) of the Great Coming The palace is 
laid low, all ns glory lies m the dust, it his been broken by 
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he IS of the universe, he is twin born with hea\en’s morning 
light, but he IS inalienably hers, too This, indeed is to 
her the mystery in the birth of a child How could he who 
IS of the universe, who has floated down the stream of the 
Morld’s life, be ensnared in her slender arms ? 

On The Seashore does not probe the secret of creation 
2t reveals the significance of chtldhood by means of an 
image that is suggestive of the vastness of life The prin 
cipal characteristic of childhood is supreme unconcern 
towards life’s problems and struggles, while men toss on 
the rough waves and try to make headway, children play 
on the seashore, v\eaving toy boats with withered leaves, 
gathering pebbles and empty shells Not only do they play 
on the shore of the sea of life, but the sea plays with them, 
too "Death dealing waves sing meaningless ballads to the 
children, even like a mother while rocking her baby’s 
cradle’’ The beauty of this poem is derived no less from 
the magnificent conception of life as an infinite sea on the 
shore of v\hich childhood plays eternally than from the 
sharp contrast between what this sea is for children and 
uhat It IS for men and women 

Children are different from men, they do not care for 
profit and loss, they do not understand the wiles of the 
world and are naturally credulous As they are yet un 
acquainted with life, they have a feeling of wonder and 
mystery about it, that is why children's lullabies are full of 
fairy lore which appeals to their ingrained sense of wonder 
and also satisfies their curiosity which is not very fastidious 
about proQf In the evening when mothers are free to 
fohdle children and anxious to lull them to sleep the moon 
which IS so enchanting and which seems to be at the same 
time near and distant is the thing that most easily and 
irresistibly attracts children’s attention It is little wonder, 
therefore, that much of the fairy lore intended for babies 
IS woven round the crescent moon Rabindranath, how 
ever, looks at children s lullabies from a more comprehen 
sive point of view The world is certainly a source of 
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wonder and mystery for children; but equally certainly'are 
children a source of wonder and mysier)' for us, especially 
for their mothers. That is why in children’s lullabies the 
poet finds an c-xpression of the attitude of the mothers, of 
the magic and beauty which g^o^vn•up people find in babies. 
The sleep that flits on baby’s eyes and the smile tliat flickers 
on baby’s lips have their source in a fairy land which is thei 
home of the crescent moon. When it lived there, it had no 
end of freedom and no lack of wealth; but it has come like 
a mendicant to eanh in order to conquer the endless love 
and pity and joy that lay hidden in the mother's breast. 
The reason ivhy tfle child's beauty is entrancing is that the 
fairy mistr«s of dreams creates it and tliat this beauty is 
associated with tlie wind and the sun and the sky. The 
child has come to the earth from fairy regions, and if a 
naughty witch has sto]sn her sleep, she has to be traced to 
the drowsy shade of the bakula grove, where pigeons coo in 
their comer and fairies' anklets tinkle in the stillness .of 
starry nights. 


IV 

In the poems considered so far the poet reveals the psy- 
chology' of men and women rather than of children. In the 
other poems in The Crescent Moon, he enters a child’s 
mind and unfolds its intricate workings. The child is 
simple, unconventional, original and thus forms strange 
connections and associations. It is not merely syanpathy 
tctV £ rtrrcf tStpavTAT/’ £sr *¥«vTef«V Aw.?, iwAwJf 

of children that distinguishes these poems of Rabindranath 
Children are unacquainted with facts and they feel an inti- 
mate kinship with nature, which wears off as the shades of 
the world’s prison-house close m upon them. Of all the 
things in nature they have the greatest fondness for the 
moon round itfhich all their fairy stories have gathered 
from time immemorial; in life they love nothing so much 
as their mother, and by a ^rity of reasoning, the child — 
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“astronomer” thinks that what is true of one of these dear 
things must be true of the other That is why he thinks of 
catching the moon just as he might catcli hold of, his 
mother’s face In another poem — Clouds and Waves — there 
IS an interaction between the feelings of nearness and dis 
lance betueen humanity and nature The child feels an 
attraction to merge himself in the life of the clouds and the 
waves, but he cannot, because the clouds and the waves 
are so far off, and he, too, is not willing to leave his mother 
But he does not mind this limitation, for he will be the 
cloud and his mother the moon or he will be the waves 
and his mother a strange shore A similar note is struck in 
The Champa Flower in which the child, after various 
unsuccessful efforts at concealing himself, wishes to become 
a Champa flower so that he ma> elude his mother and then 
return to her as her child The child has not learnt to 
distinguish between man and nature, and his plans are not 
subject to the limitations of probability In some other 
poems Rabindranath dwells on a characteristic of children 
which appeals to his imagination with peculiar force and 
IS the theme of one of his best dramas it is the child s 
craving for freedom, his desire to meet the Far-off With 
his feeling of affinity with Nature he thinks that clouds are 
only paper boats flown by some playmate of his in the sky, 
but he launches his own paper boats vyith his name written 
m large letters on them in the hope that some one in some 
strange land will find them and know who he is It is 
little wonder that a child longs most of all to be a sailor or 
a. merchant so that he can to the further bank of the 
river and visit unknown lands It is in this way that the 
dull and laborious occupation of the boatman is endowed 
with a romantic charm, it symbolizes the escape from the 
cramping limitations of routined existence In one of the 
greatest of these poems — Vocation — man) of the prosaic 
callings of life are in a similar manner shown to be full of 
fascination The child who creeps like a snail unwillingl) 
to school and is controlled by the mother at home thinks 
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that the bangle-seller, the gardener and the tvatchman have 
not to follow Ills routine, and lie envies their lot m utter 
Ignorance of their miser), boredom and poverty This is 
a recurrent theme in Rabindranath's poetry, it is found, 
too, m The Post Office in iNhicti Amal finds a magic in the 
ii\es of the Dairyman, Uie Watchman and the Postman 
The appeal of such poetr) is twofold, it shows the child's 
mind. Its simplicity and its longing for freedom, but it 
reveals, too, the hidden source of beaut) in the hackne)ed, 
prosaic occupations of society 

In the other poems m The Crescent Moon the psycho 
logical interest is more miscellaneous The child is full of 
s)‘mpath) for little beasts and birds, because he has not been 
able yet to grasp die difference between himself and the 
world outside He easily identifies himseU with the parrot 
chained in the cage and the naughty bide puppy that wants 
to eat from his mother’s dish He thmU, too, that lus 
father's writing on paper is as good or as bad as his own 
scribbling, he is at a loss to understand why his mothe chas 
tises him for spoiling a single sheet of paper ivith which he 
has made a boat while his fodier seems to him to be wasting 
heaps of paper without her saying anything at all As the 
child begins to grow in years, he acquires a sudden sense of 
self importance and wants to prove his superiority, but there 
IS a touch of irony mixed with fantastry in his assumptions 
and proofs, the more he wants to show’ his superiority to his 
younger brother or sister, the more is it seen hou much of 
a child he is \\Tien he tries to teach his younger sister 
b, c, 5be tears the leaves and when be holds classes with 
the washerman's donkey, she does not realize that he is now 
a dignified schoolmaster and must not be addressed 
familiarly as brother 

The child is gifted with imagination, he not only 
swallows stones but can also create them because he lias 
an artist’s capacity for placing himself in imaginary situa 
tions He knows very well how he will behave when he 
will be as big as his father, naturally he lays emphasis on the 
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most trivial aspects of his father’s activities such as openiug^ 
drawers to bring out money, going out without an escort 
and purchasing clothes, but the child'invents his story with 
so much power that although we laugh at it, we are amazed 
at the minuteness of his observation as also at the confidence 
with which he projects himself into his father’s place. This 
capacity for tveaving fantastic yarns is exhibited with the 
most sustained energy in The Hero in which the child 
narrates, in elaborate detail, an imaginary exploit in which 
he is supposed to have rescued his mother from an army of 
bandits whom he fights single-handed. The boy realizes that 
his exploit is only a hypothesis but wistfully hopes that such 
a thing might come true one day. Then UEe would he like 
a story-book and even his sceptical brother would be forced 
to say, "Is it possible? I always thought he was so delicatel " 

V 

"Tagore was the greatest humanist In India", says 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in The Discovery of India. It is 
only natural that the poet who maintains a humanist’s 
attitude even in his musings on Nature and on God, should 
write poems that are directly concerned with human 
problems and human su^ering and heroism. For conveni- 
ence of discussion such poems may be viewed under three 
different heads; (1) patriotic poems, (2) stories dealing with 
Indian legends and (3) poems about founders of religion; 
Buddha and Jesus Christ. 

Taking the first group first, we may say that although 
Rabindranath was no politician, he took a leading part in 
the Swadeshi agitation for which he wrote a number of 
songs, and although in subsequent years he kept aloof from 
active politics he tvrote many national poems, sometimes for 
specific occasions and sometimes out of mere poetic urge, 
^me of these poems have a topical interest and have more 
patriotic fervour than permanent poetical merit. Some 
others which are great as poetry are distinguished by an 
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original outlook on life. “Nationalism”, to quote Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehm ^agaiq, ‘“is a narrowing creed, and 
nationalism in conflict rvith a dominating imperialism 
produces all manner of frustrations and complexes. It ivas 

Tagore's immense serv'ice to India tbat he forced the 

people in some measure out of their narrow grooves arid 
made them think of broader issues affecting humanity”. 
JEven in these poems which -may be said to be nationalistic 
in the narrmv sense, Rabindranath brings largeness by por- 
traying the national struggle as a pilgrimage, uhich requires 
from the pilgrim supreme courage and makes him march 
on heroically isith absolute unconcern for tvhat others 
might be doing or what risks he himself may be running. 
If Rabindranaili has laid emphasis on anything, it is the 
substitution of fearless self-reliance for mendicancy. Nor 
for the pilgrim is the music of the home, the light of the 
evening lamp, the wistful ^zc^of the stvecthcart keeping 
watch. The Cruel One lias come and the pilgrim must not 
turn atvay from the terror of Truth, nor be afraid of the 
phantom of the unreal. (Poems — ^$). It is in this broaden- 
ing of the patriot's vision of life that the artistic quality of 
such poems consists; (he patriot's march is looked upon, 
too, as a part of the march of man ivlio is a wrecker of 
patterns,' coming from all ages, crossing hills, breaking stone 
walls, bursting iron gales while the sky throbs with the 
drum — beats of eternity. (Poems — IQl). The march of 
humanity has here been caught up in the movement of the 
verse and its cadence is felt ex’cn in a prose translation. 
God’s call has sped over all countries ^of the ivorld, and 
India should take her place with other nations; she should 
not rot in isolation, neither should she think that she will 
plough a lonely furrosv [Poems — 59).. "'Slie sfioiild fight for 
the Kingdom which is in the union of hearts and for the 
Freedom which is of the soul ‘ (Poems — 61). 

It is because Rabindranath looks at the Indian national 
struggle for freedom as a part of the march of humanity 
that his best poems on patriotism are f^ee from the paro- 

8 
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chialism that js generally found in works of this class His 
poems are both national and international, they give us the 
soul of a particular age and arc yet for all times Mention 
should special!) be made of Gita)ijali — m which the poet 
draws a picture of the haven of freedom to which his countr) 
should awake It is interesting to note the process by means 
of which this truly Indian poem^ttams universality of sigm 
Jicance Tor Rabindranath freedom is not an abstraction 
that IS erhpty of content, neither is it a mere negative con 
cept of rebellion against foreign oppression Moreover, the 
poet’s description of the haven of freedom is as remarkable 
for fulness as for restraint and quiet dignity He pleads 
not so much for political liberty as for the ideals such Iibertj 
should aim at — freedom in the pursuit of knowledge 
intellectual fearlessness ceaseless stnvmg for perfection and 
the emancipation of reason from the bondage of dead habit 
The poet thus raises the problem of the achievement of 
freedom from the political level to the spiritual and lus 
portraiture displays both profundity and breadth of outlook 
The poems of the second group of which the themes 
are all taken from stories in Indian legend and history arc 
remarkable for vigour and concentrated energy of nirn 
tion Unnecessary details are eschev\ed and m all these 
poems the poet emphasizes the superiority of spiritual to 
matenal wealth and of truth to mere form The effect is 
heightened by occasional uses of appropriate images that 
relate human drama to the workings of nature Wien on a 
lught in August Upagupta the disciple of Buddha first met 
the dancing girl who was bedecked with jewels and drunk 
with the wine of her youth she invited him to her house 
but the young ascetic answered IVoman, go on your way 
v\hen the time is ripe, I will come to you These words 
though simple, vvere charged with a sombre significance 
which was reflected in nature before it is revealed in the 
girls life At the moment when Upagupta uttered these 
words the black night grinned in a flash of Iiglitnmg and 
the storm groaned from the corner of tlie sky There was 
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thus a lurid contrast between tlic grimness o£ nature, and 
the gaiety of the woman. The contrast is repeated, although 
in a different way, a few months later when on a spring 
night branches of trees ached with blossom and love-sick 
Koels sang rapturously from mango branches, * but the 
dancing girl lay dosvn in the dust, struck by the ‘Kark 
pestilence {Fruil'Gathertng — }7) ' In the story ofJShrimati, 
the references to nature, altliough much less copious, arc 
e\en more delicately suggestive. Shrimaii lighted the 
lamps in Buddha’s shrine in Ajat^tru’s palace and paid for, 
it with her life. The steady light of the small lamps'^ins 
m majesty when contrasted with the throbbing glow of the 
stars and the circumambici;it darkness of the evening 
(FruH-Gathering — 4^). *' , , ^ 

In" the third group of poems, Rabindranath lays 
emphasis on the message of Buddha and Christ, but these 
poems have more human than theological interest; they 
show how’ men to day have proved false to the deeper import 
of the religions 'they profess. In a’ poem — not translated 
-into English so far — in Navajatak, the poet dwells on the 
mockery in the religious devotion of a Japanese Buddhist 
who, before going to hurl death-dealing missiles at the 
Chinese, says his prayer in the temple of the Lord w'ho 
preaclied the message of non-violence. The poet is full of 
indignation also against the sanctimonious hypocrites who 
perpetrated the Munich Pact in the hope that peace would 
be brought down to this demented earth by the mere volume 
of their wailing uttered in a sacred te-xt {Poems — 110), In 
the Son of Man and BorobuHur {Collected Poems and 
Plays) and some other poems, he refers to the contradiction 
between the message of love preached by Buddha and Jesus 
and the modern Buddhist's and Christian’s practice of 
violence and rapacity- It must be admitted that many of 
these utterances are too topical and too openly propagandist 
to rank* as enduring poetry, ^but in some of them such as 
This Evil Day, the note of genuine poetry is heard The 
beauty of this poem svhich was written in indignant protest 
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agiinst the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi is derived largel) 
from the way m ivhich the poet, in the heat of his anger, 
questions the value of the philosophy of forgiveness and asks 
if God has been able ,to pu^on the men who are poisoning 
^His air and blotting out His light Evil is so rampant m 
the world tliat the creed of non violence and forgiveness 
preached by God s messengers seems for the moment to be 
unacceptable to God Himself 

Another remarkable poem is The Child or He ts 
Tlcmal, He ts Nezifly BOrn (The Golden Boat) in which 
the poet re-creates in his omi way the story of tlie birth of 
;Jesus Christ The Times Lticiary Supplement praised 
The Child for its quiet and beautiful simplicity, but much 
more remarkable than its simplictty is the originality with 
which this ancient story is re told for the modern world 
The woman in the hut sitting on the grass with the new 
born baby in her arms looking like the morning star m the 
lap of datvn, the journey of men and women anxious to find 
fulfilment, the wise old man from tlie East who has seen the 
vision — these are all taken from the ancient tale, but they 
appear m a new setting and help to bring out the eternal 
significance of the birth of the Son of Man The poet's 
re-creative faculty is best seen in the picture of the leader 
of the pilgrims uhom the followers do not understand and 
yet follow instinctively MTien m the midst of the journey 
they do not find the fulfilment they wanted, they kill him 
and arc then held prisoners by ihcir own crime and fear 
This seems to refer to the story of John the Baptist who 
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contrast between the murky night and the brilliant dawn, 
between the broken turrets or the snake-infested shnnes and 
the beautiful village tvith us fountains and palm-groves, 
between the meanings which arc put into the word fulfil- 
ment by the detotee and the wise old man from the East 
on the one hand and the hungry' voyagers who arc out to 
seek mines of gold and books of wizardry on the other 



CHAPTER VII 

IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE" 

Gttanjah — Fruit Gathering — Crossing 

1 

Giianjali or Song-offenngs is the most famous of 
Rabindranath’s English ivorks, it is probably his best A 
book of poems remarkable for its quietness of spirit, it yet 
created a sensation amongst the English and European read 
ing public when it was first published m 1912 1913 These 
prose poems are'on the very ancient themes of man’s~wor 
ship oFlSod, the-^ideas are simple and the images are 
familiar, almost to the point of being true, but they are 
full of surprise at every turn of thought and phrase, and 
although the wave of enthusiasm that greeted the book on 
Its first appearance has now subsided, the impression of 
uniqueness remains as fresh as ever It is necessary to 
analyse the elements that contribute to the enchanting 
quality that readers find in these poems 

First in order of enumeration is the architectonic skill 
by means of which the poems are arranged so that one idea 
may gently glide off into another and there may be an 
impression of variety m unity The impression of unity is 
never mechanical or rigid, a group of poems leads naturall) 
on to its successor and even iwthm a single group, every 
poem has its individual charm apart from its significance 
in the context in which it appears A detailed outline of 
the structural scheme will give an idea of the complex 
harmony produced by the poems taken as a ^vhole In the 
first seven poems, the poet deals with^the relationship 
between God and himselfT«-the central theme of the book 
•—laying emphasis on the immensity of God’s gifts and the 
intimate relationship of love existing between Him and 
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the poet. In the next gioup {S-IS), the same idea is carried 
forward and the stress is laid Iiere on the proper realization 
of God. He is to be met in'thc common dust of life, rvhere 
the tiller is tilling the hard ground and the path-maker is 
breaking stones. The poet' is naturally eager to unite him- 
self to God, and poems 14-56 deal with his eager waiting 
and the obstacles that handicap him. The state of separa- 
tion is a darkness, but it is in darkness tlrat God comes 
like a lover to woo the poet’s soul which is like a bride. 
As soon as the meeting takes place, the gloom is gone, all 
bonds snap, and there is perfect freedom not only*for him- 
self but also for his country, and the poet draws a compre- 
hensive picture of this freedom in poem no. 55 (Wfisre 
knowledge ts free). 

Poem no. 57 marks a new beginning and, may be com- 
pared with the initial poem, because it .shows once again 
the endlessness of God’s will as it expresses itself through 
man. When the poet is tired and his heart is hard and 
parched, God comes tviUi a shower of mercy that gives 
strength and joy. In this group {57-57), the union with 
God has become a reality and many neiv aspects of their 
relationship are revealed. The important thing in this 
meeting of God and man is God’s infinite love ■which brings 
, freedom and joy. The dominant note in the poems in the 
succeeding group {5S~70) Is, therefore, a note of jojousness: 
a flood of joy has overspread the world and the poet is 
getting a full share of it. The union of God and man is now 
looked at 'from a new angle of vision: Docs man alone 

His share of this joy? Is it beyond Him to be glad with the 
gladness of the rhythm of life? 

If God is only a partner of man’s joys, it is clear that 
man and God arc not absolutely identical, that there is 
separateness as, well as union, and this separateness is what 
the Vedantist calls maya or illusion. But even illusion is 
true as illusion, and it is in and through the bondage of 
separateness that man must achieve his unity svith God. 
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Only man must dedicate lumself completel) to the service 
3nd Jote of God, and it is then indeed, chat he will realize 
•tint unbroken perfection is o\er all {71 78) But the sense 
■of separateness is also the cause of sorrow ivhich is a part of 
man’s heritage and the most poignant trutli in his life The 
separation will be ended only when man will leave the 
fruits of his life behind him and pass, through the gateway 
of deatli, to the infinite mansion of the Lord The pnn 
cipal theme of the last group of poems is most appropriately 
deatli which breaks all barriers and enables the soul to 
return to its master \ery much as a flock of homesick cranes 
fly back to their mountain nests 

In course of his introduction to Gtlanjali, W B Yeats 
refers to the extraordinary simplicit) which is a large part 
ot the charm of these poems But the simplicity, though 
spontaneous, as the final result of many complex notes 
which co-operate to produce a single strain As the poet 
sa)s m his inimitable manner, that training is the most in 
tncate which leads to the utter simplicity of a tune ’ This 
achieNcment of simplicity through a mazy network of 
thoughts, sentiments and images may be appreciated if only 
we consider his poems on any one theme, say, death which 
figures so prominently m the last group mentioned above. 
A full examination of these poems, ea en a detailed analysis 
of an> one poem will take up too much space but some 
idea of the a anety and richness of the poems may be formed 
if onl> the outline of the poet s musmgs on this one subject 
of deatli IS traced Life is imagined as a joume> along a 
river at the call of the boatman who beckons from the other 
shore The poet reinforces this idea by sajmg that although 
people ma) smell flois ers or critics may interpret poetry, the 
final purpose of all things — ^poems as well as flow ere — is to 
point to God whom man meets in death The full realiza 
tion of life will therefore, come through death, and until 
this consummation is reached the pang of separation will 
contmue to o\erspread the sky Life is like a vagrant cloud 
that wanders uselessly to vanish into the gloom of night or 
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in the ghre ol da> It is possible, howe^e^, that death it 
self IS not more serious ilian life, and it ma) be that it is 
-only T useless inconsequence towards tvhich life is pro- 
gressing In some poems Rabindranath adopts a more 
senous altitude The approach of death makes him feel 
the ncliness of life and he hopes that since he lias loved life 
^o much he ivill be able to lo\e death as ivcll Although 
lie has W'asted mudi of Ins life, tlic poet has no regret 
-because he knows that time is endless m God s tiands and it 
will never be too late to enter His mansion This faith in 
God s greatness enables the poet to rise superior to personal 
sorrow, because he knows that although his oivn finite world 
could not Iiold Ins beloved there iviU be room enough in 
Gods mfimiel) large mansion m which life is eternal and 
from which nothing can vanish U is in this way that what 
IS personal becomes transferred into the universal and 
sorrow becomes peace Towards ilic closing songs of tlie 
book, the poet addresses Death more dircctl) than ever 
before, he is God s messenger who will enable him to dive 
down into the depth of the ocean of forms and gam the 
perfect pearl of the formless Death is the last sensation m 
Tvhich meet ill the ecstasies and experiences of life , the 
poet VMii greet the Lord in death gathering together the 
diverse strains of his song into one last salutation 

Yet another aspect of the intricate artistry of the book 
-appears m the variety of images by means of which the 
final surrender of life and the union with God m death are 
•envisaged in these poems He is the bridegroom and after 
file wedhlTigr file drmlr sihnV iVave i\er ibrnse anif meec iVa“ 
lord alone m the night The earth and the poet were 
neighbours for long and his life was like a house At the 
end of his days the poet will give back the keys of the door 
and leave for tlie unknown vsorld beyond But he expects 
that this unknoivn world will be as pleasant as the one he 
has known , it will be like a sucking child s leaving the 
right breast of its mother to find a welcome substitute in the 
left Or life may be compared to a playhouse of infinite 
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forms and the end of it only means that the playtime is 
over Death, however, is not equivalent to annihilation, 
rather will it lead to the re surgence of life in a more 
Vigorous form When all earthly things have vanished, the 
empty heart will sob out in music like a hollow reed Death 
may also be likened to the change of a boat’s helmsman , 
when the poet gives up the helm, God will take it up But 
the image of the boat and the helmsman suggests going 
from harbour to harbour, which does not appropriately 
describe the restfulness of death Rather may death be 
regarded as diving down into the depth of the ocean or as 
laying down the harp before the master when the music 
IS over JUfe 15 also compared to a long journey which 
takes man through a country of pleasure and pain to a 
palace which, to all intents and purposes, is beyond them 

11 

It IS well known that when Gtianjah first appeared m 
England, Western readers received ii with a shock of 
delighted surprise They found here a senes of lyrics 
which, although full of originality and richness were 
extraordinarily simple, which belonged to one particular 
country and were yet of the whole world Critics began 
eagerly to analyse the source of beauty and wonder m these 
poems which seemed to contain qualities that do not often 
go together W B Yeats and Ernest Rhys trace the 
Uniqueness of these poems partly to the peculiarity of 
Ber^ali civilization m which poetiy is mtimately connected 
with daily existence , that is vvhy this poetry is so closely 
in contact with the fundamental things of life — leaves and 
grass, flowers and rivers birth and death Rabindranath 
seems to be the first among saints who has not refused to 
live Yeats and man) other critics find in the poems of 
GitanjaU another signal characteristic which is the result 
of the wedding of poetry to life m these poems there is 
harmony between emotion and idea, between religion and 
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philosophy. Says Yeats, “A tradition where poetry and 
religion' are the same thing, has passed through the 
centuries, gathering from learned and unlearned metaphor 
and emotion, and carried back again to the multitude the 
thought of the scholar and of the noble”. ' Rabindranath 
is on this view, a great poet partly because’ he is the poet of 
a poetical race. 

The Hibbert Journal (1912) suggested that the 
principal quality of the poetry of Gitanjali is directness: 
“it is one of the first and the finest expressions of a pUre 
religious fervour which has not needed for its passion and 
inspiration the attachment to some intermediate object, 
some physical incarnation of deity, some human or semi- 
human personality, some definite historical or national 
channel of access to the divdne.” One great merit of these 
poems is the way in which the presence of God is suggested ; 
there is no physical incarnation of the Deity and yet He is 
not denuded of human personality. In The Garden of 
Epicurus Anatole France makes fun of the language of 
metaphysics which takes words with concrete meanings but 
“fines dotvn” and attenuates their concreteness and then uses 
them as abstractions which are only concrete terms 
with their concreteness effaced. This seems to make 
metaphysics an obscure and meaningless science, for the 
abstract is “nothing but the ashes of the concrete”. One 
most pertinent illustration of this process is the svord God 
which originally meant the shining one and now stands 
as a vague symbol of the Absolute. If anysvhere iii 
literature God is a lUing person who is yet to be 
distinguished from an idol, it is in the pages of Gitanjah. 
An analysis of any one poem in the series ^vi^ show how 
much the God of Gitanjali differs from a mere* 
metaphysical abstraction or a mere physical incarnation. 
God is friend, brother, comrade, bridegroom, helmsman but 
He is chiefly an all-peivasive presence that illumines tlie 
sky and makes the dust of the earth shoot in numberless 
blades of grass and break into tumultuous w’aves of leaves 
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and flouers He is hidden m the heart oE things, but He is 
nourishing seeds into sprouts, buds into blossoms and 
ripening flo^vers into fruitfulness In man> poems this 
pervasive presence of God is suggested in a very delicate 
and subtle manner The poet is waiting in expectation 
for the happy moment when he ill be able to see God , 
m the meantime the air is filling with the perfume of 
promise, or the poet had fallen asleep when God came with 
a harp, but the poet’s dreams became resonant witli the 
music of the harp 

This quality is present m all his images whicli are taken 
from the common fimihar things of life If he has to 
express vastness and majesty, he thinks of a glad bird 
spreading its wings on its flight across the sea When he 
has to give an idea of the brilliance of Gods sword, he 
refers to the outspread wings of the divine bird of Vishnu 
— a figure familiar m Hindu m)thoIogy — perfectly poised 
in the red light of the sunset In some places tlie majesty 
of God IS suggested vsith the help of the simplest things 
of nature Aldiough there is the great music of the 
universe, God is attracted by tlie poet’s plaintive, little 
strain and stops at his small cottage — with only a flower for 
a prize The freedom, the nijstery, and the vastness that 
will come witli the poet’s union with God are delicately 
suggested by means of an image within an image “Who 
knows when the chains will be off, and the boat, like the 
last glimmer of sunset, vanish mto the night?’’ It is an 
ancient poetic convention to find in nature a reflection 
of human moods or to express the significance of natural 
phenomena with the help of human imagery The 
distinctive features of Rabindranath’s images are their 
vividness and simplicity A maiden feels gratified when 
she IS asked to give water to a thirsty traveller, who if 
the story of Chandahka is to be connected with poem 
nb 54 of Gttanjali, is Ananda the great disciple of Buddha 
The girl feels a thrill of joy at this unexpected call which 
transforms her whole existence When she pours out 
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water, the Jeaves rustle overhead, the cuckoo sings from the 
unseen dark and the perfume of flowers comes from 
the bend of the road. The rustling of leaves shows the 
pervasiveness of the thrill, the unseen dark in die cuckoo 
image suggests mystery, and there is a touch of unconven 
tionality in the reference to the scent of babla floivers, 
which shows the uniqueness of the girl’s emotion. Wlien 
the traveller goes away, the sense of languor which 
overpowers the girl is thus rendered: “The morning hour 
is late, the bird sings in weary notes, neem leaves rtistle 
overhead and I sit and think and think.” In Indian 
villages, girls go out in the morning to gather flowers for 
the daily worship, and in the evening they draw tvater in 
pitchers from tanks and wells. These commonplace 
pictures are utilized by the poet to describe the advent of 
dawn and the descent of evening in poem rto. 67- There 
comes the morning with the golden basket in her right 
hand silently to crown the earth and there conics the 
evening, carrying cool draughts of peace in her golden 
pitcher from the western ocean of rest. 

Altliough Gitanjati expresses intense yearning for 
union with God and although there is no lack of either 
richness or variety, the final impression it leaves is one of 
ineffable quietness. Even when the , poet wants to 
emphasize an idea, he does it so gently that the peaceful 
atmosphere is not disturbed. In poem no. S8f for example, 
there is an agonized cry for meeting God, which is 
expressed through the repetition of the simple sentence — 
"X want thee, only thee.” This bare ejaculation may 
not be poetical by itself, but it gains in ricliness and 
depth when the poet’s longing finds its prototype in the 
night hiding witliin its bosom its petition for light* and 
in the storm seeking its end in peace through its own 


• Cp The <JeMre of the moth for Uie star, 

Of the night -for the morrow. 

The reader contract the Tcstlessaess and vague suggestneness 
of Shelley's image with the preasion and quietness of Rabindranath’s 
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rebellion against peace The images are strikingly 
picturesque, but more striking are the restraint, the 
economy m decoration and the emphasis on peace Poem 
no 18 IS redolent of \ aishnata ideology and imagery but 
the poet expresses his deep, disconsolate yearning in 
language that is as passionate as it is simple There is 
repeated emphasis on his loneliness which becomes 
specially painful in the dark rainy evening, there is a 
suggestion of the poet's helplessness, and there is an 
agonized question Why, indeed, should he be wailing at 
the door all alone? The mystery and the pathos reach 
their climax at the end of the poem svhen the dark night 
IS no longer a background but is identified with the poet's 
heart which wanders wailing with the restless wind 

In many poems a single word appropriately put 
becomes profoundly significant and suggestise The poet 
contrasts the smallness of his desires ivith the greatness of 
God’s gifts “Day by day thou an making me worthy of 
the simple, great gifts that thou gavest me unasked — this 
sky and the light, this body and the life and the mmd — 
saving me from the penis of overmuch desire ’’ The 
contrast between “simple” and “great" and the word 
“unasked” show the mysteriously beautiful loys of God 
and enable us to read a new significance into the things 
we take for granted The King of the fearful night sent 
his message through the storm, but the poet did not heed 
It Suddenly the King appears m thunder, lightning and 
darkness, and the poet exclaims, "Bring out lh> tittered 
piece of mat and spread it m the courtyard ” The tattered 
mat expresses his unpreparedness and fiis terror stricken 
solicitude, With the bare, sheer penetrating power of 
Nature, which is in evidence in almost all the poems of this 
book Mention may be made, for example of the lines 
quoted in Bridges’ The Spirit of Man “Things tint I 
longed for m sain and things that I got — let them pass 
Let me but truly possess the things tint I eser spumed 
and oserlookcd” Every one of these words is significant. 
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but speciall) worthy o£ note are the repetition oE “things', 
the adverbs ‘ but and ‘truly and the contrast between 
the verbs in tlie different clauses It will suffice if 
amongst a host o£ examples, only one more is cited here It 
IS one of Rabindranath 5 most distinctive ideas that man 
IS as necessary for God as God is for man, that u is through 
man that God s love fulfils itself One of the simplest and 
most effective expressions of this idea is to be found m 
poem «o 56 ‘Thus it is that thy joy in me is so full 
Thus It IS thou hast come down to me O thou lord of 
4ill heavens, where would tliy love be if I were not? It 
is easy to see how the poet expresses his idea by employing 
the minimum number of words — almost all m mono- 
syllables how the emphasis in Thus it is’ in the beginning 
of the first two sentences is explained in the second 
part of the third sentence, and how it is further 
strengthened by the contrast between ‘I and “all heavens 
and the interrogation which seems to come abruptly at the 
end of the stanza 


HI 

Not the least remarkable feature of GUan}att is the 
exquisite rhythm of its prose poetry, which cannot escape 
even the most casual reader Bengalis know that the 
ongnal lyrics are ‘ full of subtlety of rhyahm, of untranslat 
able delicacies of colour, of metrical invention’ which they 
will miss m the English version But the translations, if 
they are d€V<Nd ai<sriat/i qaalittcs of the ttrigitia} hate a 
beauty of their own WTien the poet translated them, he 
seemed to be different and said modestly to Rothenstein 
‘ My translations are frankly prose — my aim is to make them 
simply prose with just a suggestion of rhythm to give them 
a touch of the lyric, avoiding all archaisms and poetical 
conventions But when he introduced his Bengali prose 
poems he claimed that although the English Gitanjali wois 
not written m verse, it was certainly poetry by shedding 
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the bondage of metre, it had attained a freedom of 
movement which would be beyond the scope of verse 
It IS necessary to enquire in detail into the rhythmic 
qualities of these translations which have appealed to 
readers all over tlie world Saintsbur> argues that rhythmic 
prose IS amenable to the same laws of quantification as 
verse, but with some charactensitc differences In English 
metrical verse, there are the iamb, the trochee, the dactyl, 
the anapaest and only rarely, the amphibrach — all 
containing feet of either two or three syllables The 
greater freedom of prose admits feet containing four 
(paeon) or fite (dachmiac) syllables When the pause 
comes tifter six or more syllables, there is no longer 
rhythmic prose but prose in general The m-un point of 
distinction between metncal verse and rhythmic prose is 
that in the former the principle followed is one of 
sameness, equivalence and variety whereas the latter 
depends on difference, inequality and diversity The free 
verse o! Maepherson’s Osstan, of Blake’s "prophetic” books 
and of Walt Whitman's poems has the characteristic 
qualities of both verse and rhythmed prose/ and Saintsbury 
calls It hybrid verse prose It displays much greater 
freedom than metrical verse but retains poetic diction and 
also a mechanical division of word groups somewhat similar 
to that of verse The unit in free verse as xn regular verse 
is the line rather than the sentence, although it rejects the 
principle of actual recurrence and quantitative equivalence 
between one foot and another 

The rhythm of Gttanjalt is not that of metrical' verse 
or of free verse, but there is greater recurrence than in 
rhythmic prose such as that of Browne, Ruskm and Pater 
Indeed, its only parallel in English literature is the rhythm 
of the Authorized Version m its more passionate passages 
such as the Sixtieth Chapter of Isaiah quoted and scanned 
by Saintsbury In quieter moments when the poet 
expresses tiredness or languor, there is not much of 
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recurrence ; he has recourse to ordinary prose with a slight 
underflow of rhythm: 

"We sang: no glad songs: nor played; we went not 
10 the village: for barter: we spoke not a word: nor 
smiled We lingered not: on the way." 

But as he becomes more and more passionate, his 
rhythm catches the lilt of verse movement, and very often 
we feel that it is poetic rhythm which has only been 
broadened by tlie greater freedom of prose. The follo^ving 
examples will show how Rabindranath makes use of the 
principle of recurrence and equivalence peculiar to metrical 
verse and yet introduces the variety, breadth and difference 
that we can expect only fiom rhythmic prose; 

(а) Let dnly / that little / of my fdtters / be Idft / 
whereby / I am bdund / with thy will / and thy 
purpose / is cdrrled out / in my Ufe ( anti thdt 
is / the fetter / of thy I6ve. 

(б) Thdu hast / mdde me / dndless, ( sdeh is / thy 
pUasure// This frAil / vessel / thou / Emptiest / 
agdin and a^in / and fillest it / dver / with 
frdsh life 

(c) By what dim shore /of tlie InkbHck / river / by 
what far ddge / of the frdwning / fdrest / through 
what mazy / ddpth of gloom / art thou thread / 
ing* thy cmjrse / to c5me / to md, / my friend. 

IV 

Frutt-Qalhering, as its sub-title appropriately describes 
it, is a sequel to Gitanjalt, because the poems collected 
here deal with the old theme of the poet’s relationship 

• Tbe general rale is tlMt in prose Ioot-^\ kJoq should be at the end 
of a ^ord rather than in the middle Bot the rule need not be rigidly 
followed — 

9 
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with the Creatoi But although there is this fundamental 
'iffinit) between the two books many of the poems m 
i^rui/ Gathering strike original notes and there is greater 
'variety in it than in Gitanjali which is superior in the 
manner in which the central theme is evolved through 
successive stages as also m the more ihythmic quality of its 
piose Fruit Gathering contains a number of stories taken 
from Indian legends and ballads and there are more poems 
here than m any other book on the poet s bereavement at 
the death of his wife 

But m spite of this association with sorrow the most 
remarkable thing in Fruit Gathenng is the note of 
cheerfulness and exuberance struck m many of its poems 
Nature is full of joyousness and richness and so is human 
life This idea is expressed through many images of rare 
freshness and charm Summers festival is as much for new 
blossoms as for withered leaves and the master stands not 
only on jewelled carpets but also on patient clods whidi 
wait to be touched by his feet This richness which the 
poet finds m nature has been transfused into his own life 
too It IS interesting to mention some of the images — drawn 
from nature and art — by means of which the restless jo) 
of the poet is envisaged life quivers in his limbs like the 
sounding strings of the lute his dreams flit around like 
moths with their many coloured wings and his eyes are 
washed with delight like the deu bathed morning At the 
call of God the poet has come out into the open and is 
ovenvhelmed by a surge of joy which makes him feel 
kinship with the common dust This joyousness which 
spreads over the poet s life only when he comes out of his 
narrow selfishness makes him realize the beautj of creation 
m the inmost recesses of his being In this realization all 
barriers of separation are removed all the stars shine in 
him and all the youthfulness of land and water smokes like 
an incense in his heart The images are all taken from 
commonplace things but the) become suggestive because 
of the human significance the poet reads into them and 
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thjs suggestiveness is derived from God who is immanent 
in His creation and vet transcends it, because He is 
essentially a plajcr ^vho is constantly playing at the game 
of life and winning and losing at the same time 

As The Times appropriately pointed out the mystery 
or the special quality of the lynts in Fruit Gathering is 
— and this would be true of Rabindranath’s poetry 
generally — that being the words of a mystic, they arc still 
poems of the common world we knoiv The unknoivn is 
beautiful because it shines through the known, and it is only 
in the unknown that we have perpetual freedom That is 
the reason why the pearl bursts its shell and the odour cries 
restlessly in the prison of the bud It is only natural that 
the poet should try to express the soul’s longing for the 
Tar off through nuptial imagery 'What is most distinctive 
about his images is the way in which the presence of the 
unknown is suggested The image of the lover and the 
ladylove which occupies such an important place in 
Vaishnava poetry is an earthly image , it is admirably suited 
to the expression of incense yearning but as the unknown 
lover soon becomes an intimate friend, the suggestion of 
something afar wears off This is the limitation of 
Vaishnava poetry in which religious fervour is submerged 
in the ecstasy of earthly love For Rabindranath, however, 
the unknown retains his far off ness, although he is 
constantly wooing the human soul The Bridegroom is 
also the Boatman who comes from a distant shore, crossing 
the wild sea at night The poet creates an atmosphere of 
teiTOi and mystery not only by his general descriptions of 
storm and darkness but also by such realistic touches as the 
wild shrieking through the broken doors and the light of 
the earthen lamp flinging tremulous shadows on the walls 
What the quest is that makes the Boatman care neither for 
storm nor darkness nobody knows But he comes not with 
gems 01 pearls but ivith a flower in his hand and a song 
on his lips to woo the woman of the unknown name waiting 
for him m the dust The reference to the flower and 
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ihe song ivhich arc such a refreshing contrast to tiic storm 
and il)c darkness shows the mysteriously cnclianiing ways 
of tlic Boatman who is rccklcis of danger and conquers 
not with earth’s riches but with earth's beauty (no. •//). 

Tile dalliance of lovers presupposes a duality which is 
in the licart of life: it is found as ninch in tJic individu.al 
as in the larger life of the universe. There dsvclls a woman 
in tlic poet's heart, whom tlic poet cannot please altliough 
he wooes lier wiili songs and flowers as also with gifts more 
materially valuable. But she is for ever unsatisfied, 
for ever forlorn, for she is waiting endlessly for the beloved 
of the unknown name (no. 57). It is through this duality 
which is a part of the essence of life that God’s purpose 
fulfds itself. The mystery of the ivoman is in the heart of 
creation ; the Eternal One breaks in two in order that he 
may enjoy liis own outflosving sweetness, for it is only by 
taking the shape of a woman that God steals the joy of the 
universe which is His own creation. The likening of the 
svorld's passion for God to a lover's longing is not original 
with Rabindranath ; what is distinctive of his poetry’ is the 
s’ariety of images called forth by him, and the idea receives, 
too, an added poignancy when we remember that the poet’s 
pining for Ins lost wife has become the symbol of the agony 
of the universe on account of its separation from God. 

Nothing in nature is more suggestive of mystery than 
the night, and it is only fitting that Rabindranath should 
sing of night and its terrors and enchantments. It is in the 
darkness of night that the my-stic seeks answers to his 
questions and it is in the darkness of night, again, that 
sages have received gifts from the hands of the unknown. 
That is why tlic poet exclaims: ’’Make me thy lyre, O 
Niglit, veiled Night” (no. 20). On other occasions it is 
night's terrors rather ilian its charms tliat appeal to the 
poet. Niglit on this view is like a dragon or a fallen god 
lying in a desolate heaven of lost hopes. Life seems to have 
been caught in the embrace of this dragon from ^vhtch it 
pants to be free, and freedom comes mysteriously with the 
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morning light tshich brings the gifts denied by night The 
strangest thing about the ad\cnt of morning is that its 
message comes to the small bird even when night has not 
set departed and it is em eloped in the twofold darkness 
of the sk} and the leaver lJu> it is this message fint 
received bj the bird which is the deepest assurance to man 
of the joy and the freedom which arc the greatest gifts of 
life (nos 2i~26) 

The Creator of the universe does not hold himself aloof 
from his creation , rather he fulfils himself through what 
happens on earth Rabindranath worships the God of 
peace but this peace is not quiescence or stagnation 
for It comes out of the deft heart of strife A remarkable 
feature of the poems m which he expresses his reaction to 
worldly events such as the Great War of 1914 is the feeling 
of intimate relationship between God and human affairs 
human ideals become lofty only because God inspires them 
and God coo is not a mere theological conception but the 
Roatman who guides humanity through a sea of carnage 
and revelry or the Beautiful One who defies monsters that 
disfigure the world with ugliness His wa)s are indeed 
m)Stcriou5 when evil is rampant He punishes the evil 
doers not b) subjecting them to tnbiilalion but by holding 
before them the mute pam of sleepless love the bird s notes 
m springtime and the innocent blush of the chaste That 
beaut) and goodness blossom forth in spite of the ravages 
of evildoers is the most icmblc judgment that may be 
inflicted on evil Equallj strange is Gods forgiveness 
^Vhen the weight of evil becomes too heavj God out of 
His mercy sends storm and the ihunderstone scattering 
the thefts of greed in the dust This puls a novel 
interpretation on the misfortunes coming from God Such 
misfortunes are not causeless neither are the) retributive 
they are intended only to remove the load of evil which 
becomes too immense to scatter in an) other wa) (no p6) 

In the poem on the trumpet and m the Oarsmen 
Rabindranath expresses a passionate idealism asking men 
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lo ^vean ihemscl\es anay from cowardly peace and from 
arrogance, pnde and rancour Much of the beaut) of die 
former poem is derued from an effective contrast between 
the torpor of ordinar) religious service and the militant 
devotion which inspires pilgrims to carry God’s flag and 
to raise God’s trumpet from the dust “O thou bloodied 
rose,” cKcIaims the poet, “my poppies of sleep have paled 
and faded " The other poem, which is more elaborate, 
gives a lurid picture of tlic evils of life vshich, by a 
marvellous feat of imagination, the poet transfigures into a 
tempest that has, like a ripe pod, broken its heart into 
pieces, scattering thunders Much of the vividness of the 
portraiture is due to the poet s calm confidence that behind 
the storm and the cloud there is the Eternal One vshose 
anger expresses itself in the terrible orgy of the elements 
The most beautiful lines in the poem are those in which 
It IS revealed tint the Deathless dwells m the heart of 
death and glad wisdom v\ill bloom out of the sheath of 
sorrow This assurance of a hrger life emerging out of 
death IS found in Nature where stars cfhice themselves only 
to find a fuller realization m the light of the morning sun 
The poet strikes a different note in The Song of the 
Defeated and Thanksgiving m which in a quiet mood he 
hugs the silence of the night m the hope that the Master 
will like to vs 00 his bride not in the garish light of day but 
in the mystery of darkness These tvsro poems, especially 
The Song of the Defeated, are full of confidence, vs Inch, 
hovsever, is saddened by the thought that the poet has been 
defeated and has to seek comfort in the secret depth of the 
night which throbs in expectation of the coming tryst vsith 
the Lord 


V 

Crossing, as its name implies, deals with the theme of 
man’s departure from the finite world for the infinite It 
is the primary difficulty of mystical poetry that it has to 
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depict mans jearning for the transcendental through 
images which are sensuous and human, and the excellence 
of such poetry depends largely on the success with which it 
expresses the ineffible through familiar symbols Judged 
by this standard, fei% poets are greater than Rabindranath 
He takes his images from everyday reality but succeeds in 
presenting them in such a way that they suggest the advent 
of the unknown The musician and his harp or lute are 
\isible and the music is audible With the help of these 
images the poet thus expresses the mystical relationship 
between man and God ‘ The peace of sadness is m my 
heart like the brooding silence upon the master's lute 
before the music begins Let me cany th) love in my life 
as a harp does its music, and gi\e it back to thee at last 
with my life {no 5) It is b) a masterstroke of 
imagmation that the poet passes from audible music to that 
state in which it broods on the lute before being brought 
into life The music comes to the harp from outside from 
the musician , but it permeates the harp in such a way that 
the two are indistinguishable Thus the relation between 
the harp and the music becomes a fitting symbol for tint 
between mm and diiine love 

Like other m)stjc poets Rabindranath makes frequent 
use of the image of the road which suggests endless way 
faring A detailed study of all his images of way faring 
will threnv light on his peculiar method but it will be too 
long for the present discussion It will suffice if we 
consider here only the following lines from Crossxng—^^ 

‘ My Kings road that lies still before my house mikes 
my heart wistful It stretches its beckoning hand towards 
me. Its silence calls me out of my home, witli dumb 
entreaties it kisses my feet at every step 

It leads me on I know not to whit abandonment to 
what sudden gam or surprises of distress" 

Tins poem comes ilmost immediately after nos 60 — 
61, in which the poet speaks of the immanence of God who 
IS with the crowd m th^ heart of us tumult In the poem 
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about the Kings road, extracts from uhrch are quoted 
above, he delicately portrays God s far off ness The long 
stretches of the road, its inscrutable silence, its dumb 
contact svith human life, its endless windings svhich bring 
a surprise at ever) moment — these are simple, familiar 
things, but thc) create an atmosphere of mystery and b) 
making the heart wistful suggest the presence of thc 
unknown who beckons from bejond the endless road 

It has been pointed out previously that Vaishnava 
poetr) which is so rich in the portraiture of passion is too 
full of sensuousness to represent adequately man’s craving 
for the Infinite Rabindranath retains the image of the 
lover and the beloved but b) mingling it with the image of 
the road creates that impression of remoteness which is 
essential to m)siical poetry Crossing — $0 deserves to be 
quoted in full 

‘ I was with the crowd when I was on the raid 
Where thc road ends f find myself alone with you 
I knew not when my day dimmed into dusk and m) 
companions left me 

I know not when your doors opened and I stood surprised 
at my own heart s music 

But are there still traces of tears in my eyes though the 
bed IS made, the lamp is lit, and we arc alone, you and I? 

The lamp, the bed, the loneliness in which two 
persons have no third companion, the tears — all these point 
to the meeting of lovers, but the other references are 
suggestive of a long journey at the end of which the human 
son! frees itself from mortal fetters and finds Gods doors 
flung wide before him It has been mentioned by more 
than one critic that except for his nuptial imagery 
Rabindranath is always referring to things lying m the open 
air — flowers and rivers roads and skies What needs 
emphasis is the combination of open air images with those 
of the bridal chamber so that his poetry can produce a 
unique impression of picturesqueness and remoteness as 
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also of intensity and depth. The folloiving poem may be 
taken as an illustration: 

. “The %vedding hour is in the twiliglit, when the birds 
have sung their last and the winds arc. at rest on the 
waters, when the sunset ^reads the carpet in the bridal 
chamber and tlic lamp is made ready to burn through tlie 
night. 

“Behind the. silent dark walks the Unseen Comer and 
my heart trembles. 

All songs arc hushed, 

for the ser\ice ^^’ill be read under the evening star” (no. 13). 

-Amongst the Hindus the twilight hour is often selected 
as an auspicious moment for marriage ; the bridegroom 
who comes from a distant place is generally an unknown 
man u'hom the bride meets with a trembling heart for the 
first time in the wedding hour. By using capital letters 
the poet makes the bridegroom the symbol of God, and the 
tremulous heart of the bride Is an apt image of the human 
heart yearning for divine love. The poet lays emphasis on the 
twilight hour, and quite unobtnisively the nairosv bridal 
chamber expands itself into the vast universe, the sunset 
spreads the carpet and the moon and the stars are the lamp 
that will celebrate the hynmeneal night. 

All poetr)' is image-making, and nowhere is this faculty 
more in evidence than in these poems in which the poet 
tries to express with the help ’of sensuous images the 
unutterable, die tznnsccndcnt. Nature provides him with 
an inexhaustible fund of images for the portraiture of his 
yearning for and contact with the Infinite. In some 
poems it supplies him also ivith suggestive parallels for 
his owm feelings. Like Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
Rabindranath feels confident that what seems to miss 
success is not altogether lost (no. IS). Tills confidence is 
generated in him by the flowers that fade in the datvn and 
the streams that stray in the desert, because they only seem 
to be lost but are really preserved to find their fulfilment 
in a completer existence. The flowers tliat have faded and 
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the streams that have strajed are not connected ’iMth each 
other , the poet finds a deep significance which not only 
unites them but makes them illuminate human life In 
another poem {no 69), the poet wants his song to be simple 
— as simple as the dropping of dew from the lea\es, as the 
colour in clouds and showers of rain in midnight In these 
images, as in those previously referred to, a secret 
significance is found in the apparently meaningless things 
in nature, and as this significance is derived from human 
life, there is a ’ivonderful combination of intimacy and 
remoteness 

In other images, natural objects are not utilized as 
mere suggesme parallels but there is a complete infusion 
of humanity or divmuy into nature This identification 
of a feeling with us image enables the poet to express his 
most intense yearning which without such aid, isould be 
incommunicable As an example of the transitional image 
we may mention the following 

"For my incense never yields its perfume till it burns, 
and my lamp is blind till it is lighted ’ {no S) 

In this image the incense and the lamp only furnish 
the poet with examples of how through the fire of pain he 
may expect to realize the deeper purpose of his life, but in 
the intensity of agonized expectation, he also becomes one 
with the incense and the lamp An example of the 
complete absorption of natural image into human feeling 
IS found in 

‘ For the sorrowing sky has shadowed my solitude 
to deepen the meaning of thy touch about my heart 

(no 20) 

In the abo\e picture Nature has entered the poets life 
and re\ealed its secret meaning The intimate connection 
between God and the terrestrial \Norld of man and Nature 
is seen in the folloiving image 

‘ Stand upon the golden mantle she has flung upon ihj 
path , and let me feel m her grass and meadow flowers the 
spread of my own salutation ’ (no 54) 
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The earth has a covering of grass, the most familiar 
object m Nature, but this grass is a carpet prepared by 
loer for God, and n is in the grass as also m the meadotv 
flowers that the poet finds the expression of his own 
salutation of God ^et another image desenes to be 
quoted, for like many others it illustrates the mingling of 
the two kinds of image making mentioned above This 
occurs m Crossing — 2] 

“The Avistful face of the earth iveavmg its autumn 
mists wakens longing m my heart, if it is m vain stiH it 
IS sweet to feel the pain of longing" 

The earth weaMng its autumn mists wakens longing 
in the poet’s heart , it supplies the poet with an excellent 
parallel to his own wisifulness But the parallel would be 
meaningless if man’s longing did not enter Nature It is 
the wisifulness in the poet’s heart tbit has been 
communicated to the earth and from there it returns to 
arouse longing m him There are occasions when human 
life with its network of feelings and associations supplies 
the poet with hopes of immortality In Crossing — 72, the 
poet rcMcws his life with its daily surpnscs, ns intimate 
connections with nature and sees how in all periods flowers 
and insects and birds and clouds have had their fullest \alue 
of avonder for him If that is so, death will mean onl> the 
lifting of the airtain, and m the new morning his life will 
be awakened in ns fresh surprise of love The whole of 
the life he has known becomes thus a vivid symbol of what 
IS unknown! 



CHAPTER VIU 

DRAMAS— DIRECT AND SYMBOLIST—I 
I 

Rabindranath's dramas fall roughly into tuo classes — 
the earlier, non symbolic dramas such as Samfice and The 
King and the Qiieen and the later symbolic dramas such 
as The Post Office, The Cycle of Sfmng and Red 
Oleanders Of the non symbolic plays, some are one 
scene playlets like Kama and Kunlt or Kacha and Devayani 
(The Curse at Farewell) Maltnt and The Sanyasi, which 
are slightly larger, may, from the technical point of mcw, be 
be regarded as a sort of preparation for major plays like 
Sacrifice These two plays arc also a hyphen between 
his symbolic and non symbolic work Although the poet 
IS here concerned primarily with the delineation of human 
character rather than with putting fonsard suggestions 
about the unseen and the inaudible, he seems to emphasize 
some particular aspect of character, and the total impression 
is as much of the reality and concreteness of the characters 
as of the embodiment of some spiniual idea 

Of the non symbolic plass some arc so short that they 
may be called dramatic scenes rather than plays Of these 
the most famous are Kama and Kunti and Kacha and 
Dcuayant, but compamnely inferior works such as The 
Mothefs Prayer, Ama and Vinayaka and Somaha and 
Riivih should be considered first Of these tlirce and 
VtnayaKa is remarkable as showing the authors catholic 
sympathies, because lie makes a licroine of a Hindu woman 
who was abducted by a Muslim and remains faithful to him 
who loted her deeply and became the father of her child 
She herself says that her body was yielded after lose had 
been given her — love all the greater, all the purer, in tint 
n overcame the hereditan recoil of our blood from the 
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Mussalraan ' She defends this love against the attack made 
on It by her htlier and mother, but this defence, though 
eloquent, does not make the portraiture dramatically 
effective It is only Amas'ai's attitude to lose rather than 
her character tint is protrayed, and this attitude is 
represented as a thing detached from her personality , as it 
does not evoUc through her experience, it lacks the mobility 
that is the hall mark of life Mudi the same comment may 
be made of The Mothet*s Prayer where tlicre is a contrast 
of three attitudes, all equally static There is not much 
of dramatic significance in Somaka and Rttvi} , but there is 
excellent symbolic suggesiiieness m ihe pictine of a hell 
to which are consigned men who base followed the letter 
of religion rather than the spirit, who m their pndc, 
immolate the emotion of lose and glorify inhuman piety 
It IS a hell where Inc only shades who ha\e no soul, whose 
life IS mere emptiness, who do not enjoy Iicaven’s bliss and 
have forfeited their share of earth’s joys and sorroivs Only 
the recital of crime can still bnng life’s fire into the torpoi 
of this land where the air is like suffocation to the eyes 
In Kacha and Devayam and A'artm and Kunti, i^bich 
are short dialogues, full of Mtaliiy, one of the characters n 
utilized to reveal subtle changes in the other Young Kaclia 
came from Paradise to leam the secret of immortality from 
the sage who taught the Tuans, and on the completion of 
his work he goes back to communicate his knoi\ ledge to the 
Gods While engaged m study he awakened love m the 
sage’s daughter Deiay'ani who thought that her feelings 
found a response in Kacha and she proudly expected that 
she ivould be able to hold him back from going to Paradise 
In Kacha s mind there seems to have been a conflict 
between tlie claims of love and those of duty, but he has 
overcome it, giving primacy to the mission for which he 
iras deputed by the Gods Devapni, for whom tint 
mission has little significance beside the Claim of her own 
love, wants Kacha to stay with her Although she feels 
strongly and expresses herself eloquently when the need 
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arises, she beats about the bush at first, for with a woman’s 
delicacy she wants to keep her secret to herself, and with 
a woman’s pride she wants to be wooed by her lover before 
she wooes him Thompson appropriately describes the 
movement of her mind as a "gradual unveiling of the love 
which she feels that Kacha ought to unveil for her ’ 

At first she asks Kacha to go deep into his mind and 
see if m the successful completion of his studies there is not 
somewhere some unsatisfied craving, if the success of his 
mission as a student does not mean a nrench m another 
sphere Kacha s self complacence amazes as much as it 
irritates her She now takes the help of irony and mockery 
to force him to an avowal of his passion for her But even 
these fail to melt the frigid scholar intent upon returning 
to Paradise Too proud and too shy to speak openlj about 
herself, Devayant now draws Kacha to a recital of the things 
that sweetened lus exile m the forest hermitage Kacha 
pays his tnbuco to all the things mentioned by Devayant 
but does not go beyond her own list Thus baffled in all 
her attempts to diaw Kacha out. she at last makes an open 
declaration about herself, though even here the last 
veif of womanly delicacy is not withdravvn Says she 
“But, friend, let me also remind you that you had another 
companion whose thoughts were vainly busy to make you 
foiget an exile's cares ’ Kacha's admission that the memory 
of this companion has become a part of his life deludes ilie 
girl, otherwise so clever, sensitive and proud She gradually 
throws off all her reserve, chastises Kacha for remembering 
her as a benefactress rather than as the symbol of beauty 
and love Love's fond credulity makes her read into kacha's 
restrained, cryptic and halting response more than was 
intended by the speaker, and she embarks on an eloquent 
vindication of love which overrides every other considera 
tion , indeed, she points out that if it were not so the 
devoted student would not have, in the intervals of studies, 
beguiled his time in the company of Devayani When she 
discovers that all her passionate outbursts have failed to 
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deflect Kacha from hts purpose, she ends not merely on a 
note of disappointment but also on one of fierce 
denunciation. Very pathetically does she picture the part 
played in her life by Kacha who wore a garland with 
flowers gathered from the garden of her life but on the 
day of departure snapped the thread and allowed the 
flowers to wither in the dust. Suddenly the pathos of 
frustration leads to a sterner mood, and like a Fury she thus 
execrates the man who lias blasted her life: "Accursed be 
that great knowledge you have earned! .... For lack of love 
may it ever remain as foreign to your life as the cold stars 
are to the unespoused darkness of virgin Nightl" 

^ Kama and Kunti, Ihe best of these dramatic scenes, is 
superior to Kacha and Devayam for two reasons amongst 
others. There is the vast background of the epic war, and 
there is also a sense of remoteness, awe and mystery which 
is peculiar to this meeting of a son svith his mother svbom 
he knows only as the mother of his antagonist. Before 
marriage, Kunti had a son Kama, whom, to hide her shame, 
she abandoned at birth and who w’as brought up by the 
charioteer Adhiratha. Kama became in manhood a fierce 
warrior, the rival of Arjuna and the commander of the' 
Kaurava host. On the evening before the battle Kama“sits 
by the bank of the holy Ganges to say bis prayers to the 
setting sun ivhen he meets a mysterious woman who claims 
to have first acquainted him with the light he worships. 
This is a suggestive, though s'ague, assertion ’ but more 
suggestive are tlie svoman's voice ant! the eyes ivhich seem 
to take him beyond his earliest memor>', Kunti waits for 
a full exposition till the darkness of the night has closed 
in upon the piyang eyes of the day. It is neccssar)’ to refer 
to the part played in this drama by the silence and d.irkness 
of the night which combines with the laslness of the 
battlefield and the awful possibilities of warfare to create 
that atmosphere of mystery and gloom which is appropriate 
to this first and last inccitng between ilie mother and the 
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'On her first appearance the tsoman impressed Kama 
as a strange personage rvith whom he might be distanth 
connected, but the sense of mjstery is heightened ivhen 
the woman reveals herself as the mother of his rual 
Arjuna While he remains spellbound, Kunti recounts an 
incident of his boyhood, showing how she has nursed a 
silent affection for him On reco\ering from the shock of 
surpnse with which the revelation of the visitor’s ideniit) 
ovenshelmed him, he asks her about the purpose of Jier 
Visit, and is amazed to learn from her that she is his own 
mother who has come to take him back to her arms For 
a moment Kama, who previously heard a vague rumour 
that he had been abandoned by his mother, is overpowered 
with emotion at discovering her m the person of hts 
antagonist’s mother, and before the tremendous significance 
of this revelaion, the struggle for victor) and fame and the 
rage of hatred against Arjum are suddcnl) emptied of 
meaning When he had not clearly known that Kunti was 
his own mother, he who was celebrated for his chant) had 
promised to giv e her all that was not barred b) his manhood 
and his honour as a Kshamya. and now when the veil 
which hid his mother has been finally withdrawn, in the 
overwhelming ardour of his emotion, all his other tics arp 
temporarily suspended and he agrees to follow her, leaving 
all that has occupied him so long But very soon he sees 
the impossibility of reviving the bond she snapped at his 
birth , he cannot return to the ruins of i heaven she 
WTecked with her own hands! As he recovers from the 
emotional confusion that was produced by the first impact 
of the knowledge about his mother, he guns clant) ol 
Vision and realizes that his manhood binds him to the 
mother at the charioteers house and Ins honour as a 
Kslntn)a vsill not release him from his lo)alt) to the chief 
of the Kaurava hosts In the darkness of the night the 
future prefigures itself, as tt were in a tranvpireni mirror, 
his hcan is full of the music of a hopeless venture and a 
baflled end One reason wh) the might) warrior is filled 
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WiUi so much dcspondenc) is that his ambitionl *ind 
attidinients ha\e become suddcnl} unreal After he has 
l^notsn Kunti, Adlnratha's wife, whatever his obligations to 
her may be, has ceased to be his mother, and as the eldest 
of the Pandavas he cannot but recognize that the honour 
which binds him to the Kaurava chief has become a 
mocker) But he has struck his roots too deep in the 
chanoicer's house and the Kaurava camp to sever himself 
now That is why he ends on a note of utter dej«:tion 
"On the night of my birth you left roe naked and un 
named to disgrace, leave me once again without pit) to 
the calm e^cpcctation of defeat and death!" 

' . . II 

rhe San^asi (Nature*s Revenge) which is the earliest 
and simplest of the regular dramas, represents a recurring 
theme in Rabindranath’s work — the joy of attaining the 
Infinite in the finite In ilfy Jlcmmisccnces the poet 
desenbes this play as the introduction to all his future work, 
because the gist of his whole literary output is the 
achievement of deliverance m the midst of bondage This 
work represents, too, a stage in the poets own development 
because like the San)asi he was absorbed in his self and 
like the Sanyasi he emerges into the open air life of natural 
beauty -and human love, joy and sorrow In Ernest Rh)s 
words, ‘ he advanced out of the stage of )outhful desire and 
entered upon tlie fair field full of folk , and became alive 
^ iffe Ay Ntlwa)? ? pwf 

both dramatic and lyric forms of art 

Although the drama contains a number of characters 
— men, women and children — not one of them with the 
exception of the hero is depicted in detail They serve 
their dramatic purpose no doubt, for they represent the 
varied world of men and women with their trivial 
occupations from whidi the Sanyasi foolishly weaned 
himself to find truth in the emptiness of self and the 

10 
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change in the soul of the hero is shown m the dilFeient 
attitudes he takes up toivards these small people before and 
after he has met the girl Vasanti At first when the whole 
world is for him an illusion, he looks at them with 
contempt , as he is free, he cannot shrink back into the 
smallness of these creatures But once he has knoivn 
Vasanti and parted from her, the paltry actiMties of life 
seem to acquire a new meaning for him He becomes 
inquisitive about the men and women who flit before his 
eyes on then errands and blesses a ragged girl whom he 
would have been glad to retain by his side From the 
point of View of art, the defect in the portraiture of these 
characters is that they just serve the purpose for which the) 
have been introduced and do nothing more , they are not 
interesting on their own account That is not the way m 
which an idea can be adequately dramatized or a diama 
can become fully ahve The importance of the Prince of 
Denmark in the play of Hamlet is proverbial, but all the 
minor characters are sharply limned and even Rosencrantz 
can be distinguished from Guildenstern 

The Sanyasi, the hero of the drama, impresses readers 
as well as spectators as a full length portrait All the stages 
m the development of his soul are clearly indicated and 
the changes that come over him are adequately motivated 
At first we find that he has withdrawn from the world and 
achieved freedom in a threefold manner He has realized 
that all our intellectual activities are mere verbal juggler) 
and students of philosophy are little better than word 
pecking birds, he has seen through the hollowness of it 
all He has achieved freedom, too, b) annihilating all his 
desires, and as emotional susceptibility is connected with 
sensitiieness to the sights and sounds of nature, because 
both lead man out of the cave of self, he has steeled his 
heart against the appeal of beauty "For me", sa)s he, "the 
stream of time has stopped, on whose waves dances the 
world, like straws and twigs In this dark cave, I am alone, 
merged in myself 
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The change that comes over him comes subtly, wthout 
his being at first aware of it When he meets Vasanti, 
the daughter of the outcast Raghu he does not send her 
away as a man of the world would, because that would go 
against his creed of indifference His attitude is summed 
up in what he himself says to the girl “ I never claim you 
as mine , therefore L -can never discard you ’ Then 
amongst the procession of insignificant men and women 
who pass before their ejes, there comes a traveller who 
seeks a shelter but rejects the offer of Vasanti who is an 
outcasts daughter The Sanyasi does not say anything, but 
It seems that imperceptibly his indifference has given way 
to pity for the poor girl who has been abandoned by the 
world When the girl falls asleep, he becomes atvare of 
his weakness and chinks of running away, but he stays on, 
because the new tie is only a spider's web he thinks he is 
strong enough to break whenever he likes to do so But 
very soon it becomes clear that the Sanyasi’s indifference 
has begun to melt and his affection for the girl seems to 
give him a ' touch of the tvand of the eternal ” Just at 
this moment when his emotional sensibilities are being 
awakened, Vasanti draws his attention to a beautiful object 
in nature, a creeper in which she finds the symbol of her 
own life The San)'asi feels that the citadel of his resistance 
is giving svay, and he flies from the girl who is beginning 
to twine round him like a creeper The rest of his story 
need not be analj-sed m detail Even before he realizes 
the hollowness of lus vows and begins to search for the 
poor girf here and there and everywhere, nature seems to 
appeal to’him with a new power and suggestueness, and 
It IS in this sensitucness to beauty that we find the first 
glimpse of a new life dawning upon him The gold of 
the evening makes him exclaim in agony, "But where is ray 
little girl, with her dark sad eyes, big with tears?” Even 
now he tries to get over his weakness, but the meeting with 
a ragged girl who reminds him of Vasanti, whom he asks 
several questions and whom he gives his blessings is the 
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last straw that breaks his resistance, and in the darkness 
of the night he finds a symbol of the pang of his separation 
from the poor girl whom he abandoned in obedience to 
his vows as a Sanyasi 'When ne see him next, lie Ins freed 
himself from his empty vows and wants to swim once more 
in the stream of time He has attained real freedom now, 
not the freedom of nothingness but freedom in the midst 
of "things and forms and purpose ’ 

Malini, which is full of beauty, has been a piizrle to 
critics Thompson calls it sketdiy, because here the 
author suggests questions for whose solution he provides no 
data Why, for example, does Malini plead for Kemankar, 
after he has killed Supnya? Thompson quotes Professor 
Mahalanobis as saying, ‘She (Malmi) is torn bctiseen two 
impulses — or perhaps an ideal and an impulse, the life 
preached b> Gautama and the other life of lose and 
friendship Both were vague, I think ^\^as she m lose 
with Supnya? Or was it Kshemankar? Or was she in 
love With neither? Professor Lesny puts fonvard man) 
other questions ‘Both reader and spectator, however, arc 
faced by a number of questions and seriously doubt whether 
the dramatist really desired to solve the dispute between 
friendship and love ^Vas it not rather his aim to poini 
out the cxcellenc) of tlic golden mean taught b) Buddha? 
Is this the purpose of the conclusion when Malmi tlu 
heroine of he play, asks mercy for Kshemankar who Ins 
assassinated his friend? Or is Kshemankar, svhosc ^^ra)s arc 
guided by the old order the hero of the play? But, after 
all, his instigation of the revolt cannot be sanctioned Docs 
not the sacrifice of Supriyai appear to have been In vain? 

The significant tiling about Malini is tint it portrays 
an unresolved conflict without pointing to any conclusion 
and here it resembles life — and Shakespearean tnigcdj 
Supnya is swayed liciwcen ivso powerful personalities for 
botli of vs horn the poet has equal aesthetic syanpathy 
Thompson riglitl) fiomts out that the heroine is too 
tenuously drawn and that her conquest of the Brahmins is 
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ridiculously simple But the central character is not Malini 
but Supnya ^vho finds in her something for which he looks 
in vain in her antagonist Kemankar She is the 
personification of a religion of love which knows no 
exclusions It is this religion, living and personal, and not 
the dead dogma he learnt in the scriptures that appeals 
to him Indeed, it seems that even when he clung to the 
old religion, he was attracted more by the powerful 
personality of Kemankar, his friend and master than by 
the value of the edicts contained in it ^\Tien he is near 
Malini and Kemankar is away, the latter's influence is 
necessanly on the wane, and he is repelled, too, b> his 
friend's reliance on force to which Maiini's religion supplies 
such a refreshing contrast 

IE we look at Malmi from this point of view, her 
drama will become relatively simple Hers is a religion 
of love which, being all inclusive, has as much need of the 
enemy as of the friend That is why she comes out 
cheeifully to meet the Brahmins who demanded liis 
banishment, and she wants to bring them round to her 
side It IS natural that she should be attracted to 
Kemankar — which of us is not? — because of his firmness and 
energy, and indeed, she realizes, too, that it is by coming 
into contact with such a man that licr religion may renew 
Itself No man or no woman can be merely an exponent 
of a religion There must be other sides to his or her 
character and it is to such a side m Malmi that Supnya 
makes an appeal, though she is only dimly conscious of this 
Wien she meets Suprip^in Act II, she feefs a strange 
timidit) v\hich she thinks is due to her ignorance and also 
to her awareness of the existence of the vast world in whicli 
she IS, indeed, vcr> small, but this nervous fright may be 
due also to the fact that Suprij'a has awakened in her 
heart a thnll to which she, as a devotee of a new religion 
has so far been a stranger Indeed, her love for Supnya 
becomes apparent to herself and to us only when she 
approves of the manner in which her ftither wants to reward 
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him Love occupies J comparatively unimportant place in 
her life ^vhich is sivayed pnmanly by the quest for religious 
truth and by the desire to know a man like Kemankar 
from whom she may ha\e much to learn and whom she 
may have something to teach Being herself a religious 
enthusiast, she appreciates kemankar much more than she 
lo\es Supriya That is why when Kemankar kills Supnya 
she IS more anxious to sa\e the murderer than to weep for 
the victim 

Mahm has three important characters , Chilra has 
only two, and It ivas written — both in Bengali and in English 
— before MaUni, but as it is more complex dramaticallj 
It IS being considered after Malini rather than before ii 
In Chitra there is gradual development of character, the 
passage of time being marked as much by the stages in this 
development as by the appearance of the gods at regular 
intervals What is dramatically more significant is that 
there is a subtle interplay of mood within mood and that 
although Arjuna and Chitra both drink the joys of 
sensuous love and both tire of it, their reactions to this 
expenence are widely divergent Chitn first met Arjuna 
m the disguise of a man, but Arjuna took no notice of her 
Next morning she appeared before him in the dress of a 
woman but could mike no impression on him on account 
of her plainness Then she is endowed with perfect beauts 
and captivates Arjuna Her dream is fulfilled, she grasps 
what may be called absolute joy, but she suddenly dis 
co\ers that the dream is not as sx'.eet as she hoped it 
would be She feels that she Ins degraded Arjuna b) 
ensnaring him m the toils of mere physical beauty and 
exclaims, ‘ Alas, that this frail disguise, the body, should 
make one blind to the light of the dcsUhless spiritl ’ On 
her side the expenence is not one of unmixed jo) becaust 
she becomes painfully conscious that the rapturous embrace 
for which she hungered has been snatched away by a nral 
the disguise put upon her by the agency of the gods She 
herself begged it as a boon from them bm at the moment 
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oj asking, she could noi foresee ^vhat reaction the fulfilment 
of her dream ivould awaken in her owm soul, "Ah, god of 
love," she cries out m anguish, ‘uhat fearful flame is this 
with which thou hast emeloped me? I bum, and I bum 
Hhate^e^ I touch " 

When she first met Arjuna in the vesture of beauty 
given to her by the gods, she felt an mclFable rapture As 
she herself expresses her experience, "Heaven and earth, 
time and space, pleasure and pain, death and life merged 
together in an unbearable ecstasy ' Once she has 
become conscious of the duality within her and has had 
time to take into account the short duration of the spell 
woven b) the gods, she makes full use of whit has 
been given to her but Mews it with a sense of detachment 
To Arjuni’s suggestion that she might weave a wTeath for 
him when he returns home, she says that such a love is not 
for a home, that the moment’s Iiappmess should be enjoyed 
at the moment without regret but also without any illusion 
about Its permanence When, in the midst of this enchant- 
ment, Arjuna awakes to a sense of manly duties and 
enquires about the warrior pnneess Chiira, she stops him, 
urging him to drink the moment’s pleasure to the lees 
W^hen the period granted by the gods has drawn to a close 
and Arjuna has begun to tire of mere sensuous charm, 
she reveals herself m the fulness of her strength and weak 
ness — as Chiira who has a man’s strength and a woman's 
heart, who is neither a goddess to be worshipped nor yet 
the object of common pity to be brushed aside like a moth 

"When Arjuna meets Chitra after slie has been irans 
formed into a beautiful woman, his past life seems to vanish 
into a dream and Chitra’s beauty seems to be the only 
reality, the only thing worth striving for But after the 
first flood of sensuous bliss is over, Arjuna becomes aware 
that he is passing his davs in exile, that he must one day 
go home back, and he wonders how much of the exquisite 
thnll he has felt in Chiira’s company may be made a 
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permanent possession His attention is caught, too, by the 
sound of prayer bells from village temples, which is an 
indication that he wants to come out of the narrow confines 
■of sensual pleasure and re establish his contact with the 
larger world lying beyond Soon his mind is full of 
thoughts of hunting, and he longs also for the peaceful 
secunty of a home where the moment’s ecstasy may become 
an abiding treasure He wants something to clasp, some 
thing that can last longer than pleasure, that can endure 
even through suffering In the next scene he appears to 
be less interested in the enchantress beside him than in 
Princess Chitra tsho has captured his imagination by the 
stones of her bravery narrated by villagers Wlien he 
knows who Chitra is, he exclaims in wonder, ‘ Beloved m> 
life is fulll” 

No discussion of this drama is complete if it does not 
lake note of the trenchant cnticism of its symbolism made 
by Professor J C Rollo in The Mysore Unwerstty Maga 
zine, 1922 and by Thompson who quotes Rollo with 
approval Professor Rollo’s view is that Chitra’s sharing 
of her husband's thought is made to supersede that world 
of beauty, of dreams, of enchantment in which they have 
first loved each other, which may be regarded as heresy 
botli to beauty and to love Another objection put forward 
by Rollo and Thompson is that woman as represented here 
seems to exist for man’s sake and that the chief end of 
woman's life is the giving of adequate nurture to her sons 
and of adequate service to her lord In fact, she is worth 
ever) atom as much as he, and if the race has no mission 
but reproduction of its species, then it is the same dust 
and oblivion for both man and woman , if there exists an) 
thing more than this blind, physical purpose, then it exists 
equally for both The defect of this view, so powerfull) 
expressed, is that it makes a needless distinction between 
Arjuna and Chitra, besides missing the import of the mad 
festival they both enjoy through the grace of the gods It 
IS, indeed, true that mere love and beauty are not held forth 
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as the ultimate values of life and that the playmate of the 
night claims her place as the helpmeet of the day. But the 
playmate is not superseded by the helpmeet ; rather do the 
two together make up the complete wife. Wlien Chitra 
met Arjuna as a Avarrior-woman, or even as a plain Avoman, 
she made not the slightest appeal to him ; it is only Avhen 
she is decked in beauty, borroAved though tliat beauty is. 
that Arjuna finds in her the symbol of fulfilment, and if 
the nurture of the child is looked upon as an' important 
function, it must be remembered that it is in the midst of 
enchantment and dreams that the dtild is conceived. 
Motherhood comes after conjugal felicity, but that does 
not mean that it supplants the love and beauty in a bride’s 
life. It is, indeed, true, that the poet does not place an 
exclusive A'alue on mere love and beauty, but that does not 
mean that they are less important than community in 
thought and action. He is holding forth the ideal of 
complete love in Avhtch sensuous enjoyanent has its proper 
place but is not alloAved to supersede life’s sterner duties. 
And if this is true of Chitra, equally is it true of Arjun.i 
who needs her as much she needs him. The birth of the 
child is the realization of life’s purpose for both of them, 
and Avhen his mysterious playmate reveals herself as no 
goddess but aS a Avoman and an expectant mother, Arjuna 
exclaims that his life has achieved fulness. It is this 
fulness of lo\e in Avhich man and Avoman share equally 
that is the message of this drama, and it u'ill be mistaking 
the poet’s purpose if, criticizing along Ibscnisc lines, avc 
draAv an artificial distinction betAveen Chitra’s mission in 
life and Arjuna's. 


nr 

The King and the Queen is a complex drama ivith a 
large number of characters, and it is not difficult to trace 
Ibsenist influence in tlie portraiture of the queen Sumitra 
who refuses to be a mere doH and Avants to assert her right- 
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ful place as the mother of the people This plaj 
IS a tragedy, showing the disastrous effects tvhich must 
folJoiv if a man or, for the matter of that a King wants 
to substitute a part of life for the whole of u if he tries 
to make permanent the eager embrace with which lovers 
greet each other on their first meeting Thompson thinks 
that The King and the Queen should have been Rabindra 
mth s greatest drama if he had taken advannge of his 
chances and had not let it sprawl through a jungle of onl> 
secondarily relevant matter Whatever the possibilities in 
the theme might be The Amg and the Qttcen is a failure 
as drama not so much on account of the prominence given 
to mere secondary detail — in the English version there is 
very little of it — as because of the fundamental weakness in 
the delineation of the hero King Vikram is like the 
protagonist of the heroic plays in eighteenth century 
England, he i$ always m an extravagant mood easily pass 
mg from hysterics of love to those of war and revenge 
There is a ring of greatness even in the most passionate 
speeches of Antony in Antony and Cleopatra, but when 
Vikram runs after Sumitra begging for her favours he 
looks like a demented voluptuary a proper case for 
pathological cxarnination He does not listen to his vvifc 
or to his friend or to his minister and seems m his neurosis 
to have forgotten the existence of the world outside his 
palace of pleasure There is little of human warmth m his 
passion which expresses itself in an attempt to wean itself 
from larger activities and in elfcminate supplications to 
his wife When his wife has left him he says that he has 
attained freedom but he really passes from one monomania 
to another retaining in this phase of his life his old 
unreasonableness and blindness to reahtj It is only in 
the last part of the play when he meets Ila that there is a 
dawning of sense m him but by then the catastrophe is 
complete Sumitra and Dc\-ad3ita might have become 
convincing but the King occupies so much space and casts 
his blighting influence so deeply that these and other 
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figures cannot freely develop in their own ways. It is only 
the elfin figure of Ila that brings real poetry and real drama 
into this extravaganza, but hers is only a fleeting presence, 
and she comes too late into the play to redeem its vital 
flaws 

Sacrifice, which is dramatically the best of Rabindra- 
nath's non-symbolic plays, is remarkable in many ways. It 
has an intricate plot which is evolved through well-marlted 
stages ; it has a large number of characters, every one of 
whom lias a distinctive personality ; and in developing the 
plot and the characters the author exercises wise economy 
that shuts out all irrelevant detail. Although the plot is 
complex with one important sub-plot and although there 
are many characters, the dramatist observes the unities of 
lime and place. The incidents take place in the temple 
where gather all the characters from King Govinda to the 
beggar girl Aparna. The question of sacrificing animals 
before the image of Kali, the Goddess of potver and destruc- 
tion, is the theme of the play which ends with the throwing 
away of the image by Raghupati, the fanatical worshipper 
of the deity. The image thus stands as the symbol of the 
unity of the drama, and the change in Raghupati's attitude* 
indicates the revolution that comes over the human world. 
The conflict starts in the beginning of the drama when 
King Govinda forbids sacrifice, it reaches a climax at dead 
of night when Raghupati and Nakshatra prepare to sacri- 
fice Druba, the foster-child of King Govinda, and the 
catastrophe comes in the early hours of the morning when 
Jai Sing kills himself; there is also a complete revotlsion. 
in the mind of Raghupati who throws the image away and 
retires with Apama. 

The poet dedicated Sacrifice "to those heroes who 
bravel) stood for peace when human sacrifice w’as claimed 
for the Goddess of War.” This is a clear indication that 
the problem of sacrifice w^as intended to be the subject- 
matter of the play. Should any ideology — religious or* 
political — demand the slaughtering of unwilling victims for 
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ful place as the mother of the people. This pla) 
is a tragedy, shotving the disastrous effects which must 
follow if a man or, for the matter of that, a King wants 
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England ; he is always in an extravagant mood, easily pass- 
ing -from hysterics of love to those of war and revenge. 
■There is a ring of greatness even in the most passionate 
speeches of Antony in Antony and Cleopatra, but when 
Vikram .runs after Sumitra, begging for her favours, he 
looks like a demented voluptuary, a proper Case for 
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or to his friend or to his minister and seems, in his neurosis, 
.to have forgotten the existence of the world outside his 
palace of pleasure. There is little of human warmth in his 
passion which expresses itself in an attempt to wean itself 
from larger activities and in effeminate supplications to 
his wife. When his wife has left him, he says that he has 
attained freedom but he really passes from one monomania 
to another, retaining in this phase of his life his old 
unreasonableness and blindness to reality. It is only in 
the last part of the play when he meets Ila, that there is a 
classTiing of sense in him, but by then the catastrophe is 
complete. Sumitra and Devadatta might have become 
convincing, but the King occupies so much space and casts 
his blighting innucncc so deeply that these and other ^ 
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figures cannot freely develop in their own ways. It is only 
the elfin figure of 11a that brings real poetry and real drama 
into this extravaganza, but hers is only a fleeting presence, 
and she comes too late into the play to redeem its vital 
flaws. 

Sacrifice, v,hich is dramatically the best of Rabindra- 
nath's non-symbolic plays, is remarkable in many ways.. It 
has an intricate plot irhich is evolved through well-marked 
stages; it has a large number of characters, every one of 
whom has a distinctive personality ; and in developing the 
plot and the characters the author cxerdses wise economy 
that shuts out all irrelevant detail. Although the plot is 
complex with one important sub-plot and although there 
are many characters, the dramatist observes the unities of 
time and place. The incidents take place in the temple 
where gather all the characters from King Govinda to the 
beggar girl Apama. The question of sacrificing animals 
before the image of Kali, the Goddess of pou’cr and destruc- 
tion, is the theme of the play which ends with the throwing 
way of the image by Raghupati, the fanatical ^^’o^sh^pper 
of the deity. The image thus stands as the symbol of the 
unity of the drama, and the change in Raghupati’s attitude 
indicates the revolution that comes over tlie human world. 
The conflict starts in the beginning of the drama wheii 
King Govinda forbids sacrifice, it reaches a climax at dead 
of night when Raghupati and Nakshatra prepare to sacri- 
fice Druba, the foster-child of- King Govinda, and the 
catastrophe comes in the early hours of the morning when 
Jai^Sing kills himself; there is also a complete revulsion 
in the mind of Raghupati who ihrosvs the image away and 
retires with Apama. 

The poet dedicated Sacrifice "to those heroes who 
bravely stood for peace when human sacrifice was claimed 
for the Goddess of War.” This is a dear indication that 
the problem of sacrifice was intended to be the subject- 
matter of the play. Should any ideology — religious or^ 
political — demand the slaughtering of unwilling victims for 
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Its furtherance ? One of the merits of this drama is that 
this overt theme suggests many other subsidiary topics 
The Goddess Kali is deprived for all time of animal 
sacrifice, but it is necessary [or Jai Sing to immolate 
himself so that he may not be driven from doubt to doubt 
The interest of this drama is derived partly from the 
conflict in his soul between the demands of religion put 
fonvard by Raghiipati and the claims of humanity which 
speaks through the seductn e voice of Apama Yet another 
theme is the contest between kingly power and the priests 
authority which brooks no interference within the sacred 
precincts of a temple Is Raghupati an Indian Becket 
ivho realizes through varied experiences the absurdity of 
his pretensions? 

Raghupati is the most outstanding character m tins 
drama , he would be outstanding m any drama He is 
learned in the scriptures and worships Kali, the grim 
Goddess with the necklace of human skulls, a symbol of the 
destrucuve energy of the universe The sacrifice of 
animals is a pan of the daily worship of ICah , the rues of 
which animal sacrifice is an important item have been 
allowed by the scriptures, and Raghupati’s acceptance of 
these rites prescribed by sacred books and hallowed by tndi 
tion IS almost instinctive Along with the orthodox Hindu s 
faith in the scriptures and in the Goddess, he has his 
Brahmin's pride, because he is the lord of the temple and 
even the King has to do obeisance to him Although a 
learned man, he has neter questioned the basis of his 
beliefs and the ntes which he performs hate become almost 
a part of himself Whenever he has found an>thing which 
he has not been able to reconcile to his reason, he has ac 
cepted the incongruity without demur because the tradt 
tional conception of the Goddess is that she is full of caprice 
and above human vveal and woe She is the presiding 
deity over time as also the Goddess of destruction and 
around her neck hangs a garland of human skulls The 
daily sacrifice of innumerable innocent animals Ins never 
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disturbed Raghupati's soul "Old Time' , says he, “is ever 
writing the chronicle of the transient life of creatures m 
letters of blood When King Govinda prohibits sacrifice, 
he receives a violent shock — as a devout Hindu whose reli 
gious faith has been flouted, as an upholder of the imme 
morial tradition which no man may violate and as a 
Brahmin priest whom the secular power has defied Theie 
IS a tremendous commotion in his soul and he wants to 
preserve the religion which none can be allowed to 
tamper with, and he wants also to punish Govinda who had 
the presumption to disobey die scriptures and to override 
the Brahmin priest He plans to foment rebellion m the 
array, but fails , he tries to set brother against brother, but 
fails again, and then he accepts the scheme of killing Dmba 
as an offering and fails once more ^Vhen he finds tliat he 
has only one day’s lease of life at Tripiin, he takes the 
desperate step of sending Jai Sing to kdl King Govmda 
and serve royal blood as oblation to the Goddess Jai Sings 
suicide causes the second great revulsion m his soul, and 
at the end he recoils with a shudder from the heartless 
religion he has preached and practised so far At the con 
elusion of the drama there is calmness after all passion has 
been spent Thompson s criticism that Raghupali s change 
IS sudden and unreasonable is not tenable , a careful studj 
of the text shows that the seeds of the change luve been 
sown in the earliest part of the drama Although Raghii 
pati s one mission is to uphold the traditional religion the 
priest has a personal life, too, *and this personal life in 
which the one master passion is affection for Jai Smg runs 
like an under-current, deep and strong, but not prominent 
on the surface Jai Sings attachment to king Govinda 
stirs him to jealousy, for Jie wants to keep Jai Sing all to 
himself That is whj when Jai Sing expresses surprise that 
of all persons the king should liave forbidden sacnficc, he 
exclaims in a tone of embittered mockeiy ' Ungratefulf f 
have given all m) love to bring you up and )et King 
Govinda is dearer to )ou than I am ’ ^Vhen Jai Sing kneels 
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down before Govinda lie feels insulted as a Brahirun but he 
also feels piqued as a teacher and master Much as he likes 
to kill Govinda he hates the idea of Jai Sing doing it and 
the sveakness of his heart becomes at once apparent But 
my boy, 1 have reared you from your childhood and you 
have groivn close to my heart! I can never bear to lose you 
by any chance This feeling is more intimate than the 
attachment of a teacher to his pupil it is a fathers affection 
for his child One reason nhy he bungles liis busmes.? when 
along with Nakshatra he plans to kill Druba is that he feels 
a neryous tremor in lus heart the boy reminds him of Jai 
Sing when Jai Sing first came to him One remembers Lady 
^^acbeth failing to murder Duncan because the old man 
resembled her fatherl WJicn later on circumstances force 
him to send Jai Sing on the desperate venture of killing 
Govinda hts mind is haunted by doubts his old strength 
IS gone and he appeals piteously to kali whom he has 
worshipped as a Goddess of destruction to sa\c Jai Sing 
He prays for \ictory to the mission but he also prays as a 
father may pray for die safety of his son It is natural that 
when Jai Sing kills himself before the Goddess the 
emotional shock that comes over Ragliupati will be so 
violent as to shake the basis of his faith and then the onI> 
thing real for him is the sweet name of father left behind 
by Jai Sing on Apamas lips 

All the other characters have distinctive personalities 
the most effective dramatically is Jai Sing m whom there 
is a tortured conflict between the instinct of pity wakened 
by Apama and love foi Govinda and the religious piety 
which has become ingrained m him and of which the 
symbol is his teacher Raghupati who is almost like a father 
to him The impression of adequacy and appropriateness 
produced by the characters is reinforced by the way m 
which the plot is handled Special mention may be made 
only of the underplot to remove Druba svhich Thompson 
objects to on various grounds all of which seem to be 
unsound Gunavati s offerings base been rejected and 
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she has been unable to shake Govmda from his purpose 
She has felt insulted as a queen , she is m a 
huff as a wife, and what is more, her yearning for mother 
hood has been thwarted In her desire for re\enge, slie 
naturally thinks of Druba, because it is on account, of this 
boy that her husband does not feel the necessity for a child 
as keenly as he would otherwise hate done The proposal to 
kill Druba is acceptable to the weak minded Nakshatra, it 
relieves him from the greater %enture of taking the life of 
his brother and King It suits Raghupati \ery well, indeed 
he has failed to rouse both the General and Nakshatra 
against the King, and he does not want to send Jai Sing on 
the desperate venture Next to killing Govinda, he will 
relish most making a sacrifice of a child Govinda lotes as 
his son It IS svhen he has been baulked in this enterprise 
and when he has nothing else to fall back upon that he 
scatters discretion to the winds and deputes Jai Sing to kill 
King Govinda This is his last throw of the dice, which 
swiftly leads to the tragic catastrophe and brings about a 
tremendous change m him The change is sudden but it is 
inevitable, and the attempted murder of Druba is an 
important link in the chain of events leading to the conclu 
Sion of the play, which is not without its element of irony, 
for It IS Raghupati's foster-child and not the Kings whose 
blood IS served before the Goddess 



CHAPTER IX 

DRAMAS— DIRECT AND SYMBOLIST— II 
1 

The simplest meaning of a symbol, as gi^en b) the 
O E D , IS that It IS something that stands for, represents 
or denotes something else Thus understood, symbolism as 
Gordon Craig points out, 4s at the root not only of art but 
also of life, and consciously or unconscious!) we empio) 
symbols in our daily activities The letters of the alphabet 
are symbols and so are the numerals, and science, as it 
advances to discover intricate laws, begins to rely increas 
ingly on the use of symbols As Gordon Craig further points 
out, not only do poets and painters constantly use symbols, 
but* music becomes intelligible only through the employ 
ment of them All forms of salutation and leave-taking are 
symbolic and the last act of affection rendered to the dead 
is to erect a symbol over them 

Although we are using symbols ^very moment of our 
lives, we do so mostly with the unconsciousness of Moliere’s 
M Jourdam who talked prose for forty years without being 
aware of it The symbol becomes important on its own 
account, and we forget that it stands for or represents some 
thing else Thus when we exchange coins in our business tran 
sactions or courtesies in our daily affairs, the sjmbols become 
so real that out of habit or mental lethargy we lose sight 
of the inner meaning behind the symbols Even when we 
deal with such obviously symbolical things as the King's 
Crown or the Popes tiara or the national flag, we foiget 
that the Crown and the tiara and the flag derive importance 
only from the ideas they represent The religious devotee 
who protests against the desecration of his image or his 
place of worship does not consider how far his religion 
has suffered on account of the sacrilege By long assocn 
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tion the visible object has acquired a sacredness of its oivn 
and when he 6ghts or feels for it, he forgets the idea behind 
the image. It is the material object and not the immaterial 
idea it stands for that is present before consciousness. 

It is the duty of the poet and the dramatist to make 
readers and spectators aware of the hidden significance 
behind external symbols. Of all forms’ of art the drama 
is particularly adapted to symbolist treatment, because it 
makes use of visible action; the actors and the stage first 
represent persons and places in a play and then the artist’s 
sense of values. Art is a personal creation and that is why 
the artist tries to abjure conventional symbols* in which 
it is di(Rcult to project the invisible idea behind the visible 
object and creates new symbols that are adapted to the 
expression of the peculiar meaning he tvants to expness. 
Thus when Yeats writes a drama of Irish nationalism, he 
does not adopt the image of the Hag but of Cathleen nf 
Houlihan, the mysterious old woman whose call is irresis- 
tible for Irishmen. In the method by which the artist 
conveys his deeper meaning, he makes some use of conven- 
tional relations but relies more on vague suggestions, hints 
and echoes by means of which concrete objects project ^vhat 
is otherwise incommunicable. Even when conventional 
associations are utilized, they are made part of a significance 
which is the artist’s own creation In Hedda Gabler^ there 
is* constant reference to Eilert Lovborg with vine-leaves 
iri his hair. Convention gives to vine-leaves an association 
of wildness. Bacchanalian revelry; Ibsen does not reject this 
meaning altogether, but employs it to suggest a more 
delicate significance. These vine-leaves in Eilert’s hair 
stand for that emotional richness, intensity, courage and 
unconventionality from which the worldly-minded and 
snobbish Hedda Tesraan has simt herself out for ever. This 
region of emotional fervour, imaginative and intellectual 
idealism and moral boldness appears to her in glimpses ; 
It is not as real to her as it is to Eilert himself and to Thea. 
The fugitive sparks she catches of it are too delicate to be 
11 
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given a solid shape , these sparks T\hich cannot be expiessed 
in the same ivay in nhicb an idea in an ordmaiy novel or 
drama is expressed are suggested through a symbol, through 
the vine-leates which she imagines as decorating Eilert’s hair 
The symbols emplo) ed b) an artist are de^nite and concrete, 
but they are made to suggest by indirect hints much more 
than they directly express Adopting a well knots n image 
in Sanskrit poetics, we may say that the difference between 
the expressed meaning and the suggested meaning is like 
the difference between a beautiful woman’s features and 
the general impression of lotehness produced by them 
This impression of loveliness is projected by the feitures 
but It IS extrinsic to them 

From what has been said above, two conclusions follow 
First, in a symbolist woik there are two planes of meaning 
the surface meaning ivhicli is directly expressed and the o\er 
hanging meaning which is indirectly suggested Secondly, 
tlie symbolical method is suitable only to the representation 
of what IS esoteric, and the artist is justified in using 
symbols if only he can make his readers feel that he would 
not have been able to express his meaning effectiielj or 
compellingly without resorting to indirect suggestions 
These tiso characteristics help us to distinguish between 
allegory and symbolism In an allegory', the two planes 
of meaning run like parallel lines which do not intersect 
Every character or incident or place has one kind of appro 
pnateness m the surface plot and quite another when flie 
hidden allegorical meaning is understood The Pilgnrn’f 
Progress can be read sery well as an arduous journey under 
taken by a gentlemin in the mundane world On the 
allegorical plane, the journey is spiritual being a Chris 
tian’s progress frdm earth to heaven The Slough of Dcs 
pond may mean a slough whicli the ordinary tn\eller has 
to get over , it may as appiopnately be despondency vshich 
the faithful Christian will be subject to but must learn to 
overcome ^Vhen a leader thinks of the slough he need 
not think of despondency, and vshen he thinks of despon 
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dency, he need not think of the slough Much the same 
thing may be said of medieval moralities like The Castle of 
Perseverance or Mankind m which the characters are per 
sonified abstractions with one significance in the rough and 
tumble of the story and another in the allegory in which 
they arc denuded of all touches of human personahtj It 
IS a part of the excellence of these allegories that one set 
of meanings never impinges on the other But the vine 
leaves m Eilert’s hair cannot be taken out of their context 
in the human story m which they are connected with 
Hedda’s fascination for him the symbolical meaning being 
only a projection from the psychological 

It IS necessar) to guard at dus stage against another 
possible misunderstanding In all problem dramas, the 
heroes and the heroines are representatues of large types 
NoTra of emancipated women, Mrs Tanquerary of women 
with a past and Mrs Warren of prostitutes who have been 
driven by poverty to adopt their shameful profession But 
in the strict sense of the term they should not be taken as 
symbols any more than characters in allegones The reason 
IS that when they are regarded as types, they cease to be 
individuals , here, too, as in allegories, one senes of 
meanings does not cut across the other The difference 
between the typical s\mbol and the suggestue symbol 
which may be called the symbol proper may best be under 
stood if we compare tlie tarantella and the slamming of 
the door in Ibsen’s A Doll's House The tarantella, a rapid, 
whirling dance, represents the yet inexpressible yearnings 
of Nora’s soul and prefigures the uncertain future to which 
she trusts her destiny But Nora's slamming of the door 
when she leaves her husband does not suggest an) thing 
Indefinable, it is onl) t)pical of modern womens aban 
doning the petted but cramped life which tradition has 
chalked out for the softer sex 

^Not only is it necessars to distinguish between the 
suggestive and the allegorical or the t)pical symbol, but a 
svord should be added on the nature of the relationship 
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between the two planes of meaning m a symbolist work of 
an The surface meaning must be incomplete unless it 
IS made to lead to the overhanging meaning, and the over 
hanging meaning must spring spontaneously out of the 
surface meaning It is this impression of compellingness 
and adequacy that is lacking in the mere allegory m 
which tlic planes of meaning stand wide apart and the 
artist has to connect them fay means of such obvious tncks 
as personification and the giving of tell tale names The 
impression of adequacy which is so essential to symbolist 
art will be made clear if,- leaving allegories out of const 
deration, we examine purely symbolist dramas like Maeter 
linck’s The Sightless, The Interior and The Death of 
Tintagiles The Sightless introduces us to a group of blind 
men and blind tvomen who talk but cannot see and a Priest, 
their leader, who sees but does not talk The meaning of 
the human story is vcr> thin, what is important is the 
hidden symbolical meaning of silent Destiny leading 
sightless men, but as the surface 'meaning does not lead 
naturally on to the esoteric, it seems that the former is 
superimposed on the latter In The Interior, the human 
story gives us a tense drama of its otvn, which, being com 
plete in itself, does not seem to require any supplemental^ 
meaning In this drama the hidden significance seems to 
be a later accretion and not a pan of the dramatist's crea 
live activity In The Death of Tmtagiles, which, by the 
way, Maeterlinck himself regarded as his highest achieve 
ment, there is an impression of perfect adequacy between 
the surface meaning and the rajstical meaning The 
human story is about a sister's passionate but impotent love 
for a brother whom she cannot save, and Ygraine’s absorb- 
ing devotion, pathetic entreaty, her self confidence and her 
despair are powerfully portrayed But the reference to tlie 
mysterious queen who does not appear on the stage, tlie 
activity of her servants who silently steal the child, the talk 
about the other brothers who have been similarly disposed 
of, the helplessness of the sisters — all these suggest the dark 
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^v'ays o£ Destiny whom man is powerless to thwart. These 
suggestions spring spontaneously out of the movement of 
the plot, and the activities of the characters, but the story, 
although effectively told, and the cliaracters, although 
subtly drawn, are incomplete unless the human meaning 
is reinforced by ilie s>Tnbolical. 

n 

Of Rabindranath’s foui symbolist dramas. The Cycle 
of Spring' and Red Oleanders are predominantly allegori- 
cal while tile other two — The Post Office and The King of 
the Dark Chamber — belong to the genre of the symbolist 
drama proper. In The Cycle of Spring, Rabindranth tilts 
repeatedly at the unpoeucal reader’s insistence on finding 
out the exact meaning of a work of art, but it is significant 
that consciously or unconsciously the poet is at great pains 
to explain the inner meaning of his fantasia. Indeed, one 
of the defects of this drama is the poet’s elaboration of the 
allegorical meaning of his plot which cannot suggest its 
hidden significance evocatively. The stor>' covers the 
adventur^ of some young men guided by a Leader Jind one 
Chandra, in search of the Old Man, -the true original Old 
Man, whose one business is to kidnap men. "When we 
remember that the purpose of the play is to revive confi- 
dence in a King who has been frightened by the appearance 
of two grey hpirs in his head, it requires *111116 ingenuity 
to understand that the mysterious Old Man represents 
Death whom Youth is out to take captive Lest the alle- 
gorical significance of the young men may not be easily 
discernible, they are given a Leader who is explained as 
the "guiding impulse"' in their life 'ind the Leader is 
assisted by one Chandra who is represented as the personi- 
fication of Love. The Leader goes inside the Old Man’s 
cave and finds tliat he lives only in imagination It is the 
young men alone who reajly exist, and it is their Leader 
who, when seen' from behind, appears to be old. When 
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vieuecl in relation to nature, the Old Man is Winter which 
brings death to natural beauties , but as these are renewed 
in Spring, even in nature the decay that is brought about 
in Winter is more apparent than real As the poet in the 
Introduction himself explains, “In the play of the seasons 
each >ear, the mask of the Old Man, Winter is pulled off, 
and the form of Spring is rctealed in all us beauty Thus 
we see that the old is e\er new The play of Spring in 
nature is the counterpart of the play of Youth in our 
lives ’’ 

From the abo\e explanation given by Rabindranath 
himself It Will be quite clear that this drama, except in 
one brilliant patch to be noticed below, is allegorical rather 
than symbolical There is nothing in the drama which 
plays Its pan in the human context and projects a hidden 
meaning, there are two planes of meaning which fit into 
each other but do not intersect Thompson quotes Juen 
dralal Banerjee as saying, “the conception is thin, and the 
execution just tolerable,” a criticism ^vith which Thompson 
is in substantial agreement This cnticism is inappli 
cable to the songs in which the regenerative powers 
of Nature are portrayed through a series of exquisitels 
beautiful symbols All the birds, all the flowers, the 
whole ivorld of >egetation seem to be dead in winter, but 
suddenly the South Wind comes, nobody knows from where 
and “tingles life” into them, and it is revealed that Nature 
carries the jewels of youth hidden m her grey rags The 
conception is simple but not thin, because it is worked 
through the extraordinarily taned activities of Nature 
which destroys beauties only to recreate them 

The human drama, however, is not so good as the 
lyrical interludes, for the Old Man is sho^vn to be non 
existent, and thus the adventures of the young men and 
the anxious expectancy of the Minstrel prove to be a moun 
tain of labour that produces — nothing Rabindranath's 
presentation of death is onesided It is doubtful if there 
js any touch of comedy or bathos in death which is the mosr 
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poigmnil) terrible experience in life It may be said that 
the \ieu propounded in The Cycle of Spring is that the 
terrors of Death— the gaping mouth and the bodiless head 
of the dragon — ^are illusions, but quoting Rabindranath, 
uc may ittort that even illusion is true as illusion, and the 
horrors of death are just as real or as unreal as ^e beauty 
of flowers or the siveetness of bird songs 

An analogous criticism may be made of the prologue 
which Thompson judges a little too harshly The concep- 
tion of a King thinking of renunciation at the advent of 
old age and being then brought back by a poet to a richer 
understanding of life s duties and joys is happy, and the 
poet s ideas arguments and images are, indeed, very moving, 
but Srutibhusan, who repiesents the opposite point of view, 
is so absurdly ludicrous and his avarice so palpable that it 
IS dilTicult to see how the King fails to see what cannot 
deceive the Vizier or any one else This makes the con 
flict in the King's mind look contemptible It was extreme 
ly undramatic of the author to have loaded the scales so 
heavily against deliverance through renunciation It ma) 
be said that there are very uncomplimentary remarks about 
poets, too who are referred to as disporting themselves b) 
jumping about on branches of the Garden of Poesy, but 
the poet of this play, vvho wms the King back to his love 
for life and work, does not answer this description, and 
for the sake of dramatic cffectnencss, Srutibhusan should 
have been made an equally m-isnificent character 

The best thing in the drama is the portrait of the 
blind Minstrel ^\ho sees and hears with his whole body Hie 
IS difFerent from the other characters , being blind he 
cannot take pan in the expedition of the )oung men and 
stands apart, but he Ins mystical insight into the heart of 
reality The distinctiveness of his charactei is shown not 
merely through his songs and speeches which are significant 
enough but also tlirough his actions and the influence he 
quietly spreads over his associates with whom he has very 
little in common When the sighted joung men are terror 
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stncken and doubtful about their mission, he is .calm and 
fonfideni, because he alone knous the truth , he can both 
see and hear the track that is hidden from them The 
young men do not at first beheie him, they do not like 
him, they consider his looks ominous, but they cannot 
dismiss hiip, for his presence inspires them ivith courage 
and although thej have no insight of their own, they can 
get glimpses of the truth by simply loolmg at him They 
are afraid to disturb him, for mysterious messages strike 
his forehead , he makes suggestive movements of his body, 
and even when it is night for others morning seems to daim 
for the blind man IV'hen the Leader is coming back, or 
in other words, the hidden meaning of the myth about the 
Old Man begins to be revealed, he can see the Leader 
before Chandra himseff When the Leader returns and 
begins to narrate his experiences and all mystery is gone, 
the blind Minstrel has nothing else to do, and he seems to 
have retired unperceived 

Red Oleanders is frankly allegorical As Rabindranath 
loimd that many of his Western readers faded correctly to 
appraise its significance he himself gave an elaborate 
explanation of its allegorical meaning m a letter m T/ie 
Manchester Guardian, m course of v\hich he said, ‘There 
was a time when, in the iiuman uorld, most of our 
important dealings witli our fellow beings were personal 
dealings, and the professional clement in society was never 
hugely disproportionate to the normal constitution of its 
life To-day another factor has made itself immensely 

evident in shaping an 1 guiding human destiny It is the 
spine of organization which is not social in character, but 
utilitarian I am not competent to say how Europe 

feels about this phenomenon produced by her science 
The viev\ that we can get of her, in our mutual dealings 
IS tint of a titanic power with an endless curiosity to analyse 
and know but without sympathy to understand , with 
numberless arms to coctee and acquire, but no serenity 
of soul to realize and enjoy it should cause no surprise 
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to an)body if a poet, belonging to a continent, swallowed 
by the menacing shadow of Europe, gives a prominent place 
among the dramatis personae to an apparition which now 
so powerfully occupies the imagination of a vast world, 
consisting of non-IVestern peoples. It is not an individual 
doom ; and therefore it should never be compared ' to 
chaiaciers like Lady Macbeth b) those who wish to find a 
literar)* precedent.” 

The conception of a titanic King living in an under- 
world behind a net-woik-and contiolling material forces' 
and human destinies ' is, indeed, a mighty one, and it is 
expressed through innumerable touches whicli make the 
apparition impressive. It is certainly true that he is not 
an individual, tliat his physiognomy is blurred through an 
intricate network, but he is made distinctive in a hundred 
ways, through the terror he inspires in others and the 
influence he exercises on them. The Governor and the 
Deputy Governor, the Professor and the spiritual teacher, 
Bishu and Kishor, Phagulal and Chandra, Gajju and 
Kanku — they are all different from one another, but over 
all of them spreads like a miasma the blighting power, of 
the King. The apparition of the King becomes real not 
only through his terrible strength but also through his 
weakness ' He has to exercise power over others, but feels 
an emptiness ivithin himself. That is why he is tired, very 
tired and has to join the flag-worship to revive his drooping 
spirit. When he meets Nandini who is in his world but 
not of it, he is extraordinarily curious about her, but he 
is also afraid of her. He asks her to go away from him, 
but calls her back, because he is fascinated by the beauty 
of her eyes, of her lips and of her black hair. 

The portrait of the 'King is undoubtedly tefy grand, 
but what is the drama about? iVfany critics feel that it is 
weak in plot construction and characterimtion The 
Scotsman points out -in course of a review that "the 
characters in Red Oleanders come on and go off the stage 
without doing anything tliat forms a* plot U’iih exposition, 
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development, and denoun^ment ’ The Times Literary 
Supplement says "Many of the lofty utterances of Nandmi 
and the voice are so devoid of meaning that one is cons 
lantly aware of the emptiness of such symbols as the tassel 
of Oleanders, the nettvork m front of the palace, and the 
caves of Yaksha totvn ’ Whether one agrees with Rabindra'^ 
naih or not and whether the portraiture of Nandmi is drama 
tically a success need not be discussed first What is impor 
tant to note is that the meaning is simple enough and has 
been elaborately represented It is easy to see that the net 
work stands for the intricate barrier by means of which the 
industrial organization of men’s professionalism screens 
personal relationships The barrier is built partly b) 
science, paftly by racial prejudice and partly by power 
The dramatist does not go into these derails for they are 
unnecessary , u is enough for the purpose of the play 
that the barrier is there, and it is for this barrier that 
the King cannot enter into the life of his people 
and the people cannot enter into his The caves of 
Yaksha totvn tvhere nuggets of gold are being made 
and gathered stand obviously for the ivorld of modem 
industrialism , it is an underworld, because though money 
IS made here in plenty, it is cut off from the open air of 
love, freedom and"joy which is symbolized quite clearly b) 
the tassel of red oleanders Flowers belong to the upper 
world , their emotional associations are unmistakable, and 
red, ive all knoiv, is the colour of love and libert) 

It IS not true that Red Oleanders is without a plot 
comprising exposition, development and denounement 
The central theme is the killing of Ranjan and the change 
that this incident and Nandmi’s influence bring about m 
the life of the King who with Nandmi’s help begins fighting 
against himself Rabindranath explains the significance of 
the action in his own way She (Nandmi) is not an 
abstraction, but is pursued by an abstraction like one 
tormented by a ghost And this is the drama To say that 
the drama has a plot and that in the heroine the dramatist 
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wints to delineate a real woman is not, hoMe\er, to admit 
that the movement of the plot js flawless or that the heroine 
IS a successful portrait Taking Nandmi first, tve find that 
although she is drawn as a real uoman who cannot accept 
the abnormal atmosphere of the Yaksha town, not much 
IS said of the positive side of her life as a human being 
The King has closed the rvay out from the imdenvorld and 
he has paralysed the will to go out Nandini, who is full 
of the spirit of freedom, atvakens the will to go out and 
IS thus the bearer of the message of reality m the abnormal 
world created by the King But whatever may the inten 
tion of the dramatist he. in the play she is more a critic 
of the King than a woman with a personality of her ovm 
On the positive side of her character, emphasis is laid only 
on her love for Ranjan, but Ranjan is too shadowy to be 
taken either as a definuc symbol or as a live human being 
The killing of Ranjan marks the crisis of the play, but the 
conspiracy which leads to it is desenbed too indistinctly and 
too much at second hand to be regarded as a tense dramatic 
action, and it is difficult to see what symbolical suggestion 
It IS intended to coni ey It seems that the hidden meaning — 
whatever that meaning may be — has clouded the human 
drama of love and death There is a good deal of confusion 
about many other characters, too It is seen that most 
of the men m Yaksha town have been inspired by Nandmt, 
the Deputy Governor not excepted, but it is not clear vvhy 
they fail to break away from their hell Again, if so many 
of them have been infected by her, we do not see what is 
the special offence of Bishii and Kxshor nor do we know 
what exactly happens to them Vet another defect is that 
some of the satires such as that of Kenaram Gosain are too 
broad, and indeed, the exposition of the play is so long 
that the other parts are hurried through In spite of these 
defects, Htd Olennden^is a striking drama principally 
because of the portrait of the King who is, indeed, a fitting 
symbol of the power, greed and heartlessness of modern 
industnahsm 
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The King in Red Oleanders is only a voice m flie earlier 
part, but he comes out as a man in its later stages But 
the King in The King of the Dark Chamber is a more 
complex figure, being part of a detailed allegory m which 
may be traced the influence of Vaishnava ideology The 
unseen King is God who, like a husband, ivooes the human* 
soul represented by Queen Sudarshana, and the place of 
meeting is a dark chamber which seems to stand for the 
inner consciousness where man may be united to God One 
of the leading ideas in Rabindranath’s philosophy is that 
salvation is not to be won m the lonely corners of the soul 
only but that n will be completed in the wide universe, 
for God is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground 
and where the pathmaker is breaking stones Tliat is whj 
at the end of drama when the Queen lias been trul) 
united to her King or in other words when the human soul 
has realized God within itself, the King flings open the 
doors of the dark room and Sudarshana is bidden to come 
with him outside — into the light The king is dark, his 
appearance repulsive, because 'God is formless and the 
human eye cannot stand the presence of the formless 
Sensuous beauty, which divorced from spirituality is an 
imposture, is represented by th pretender Suvama It is 
part of the purgation through which the human soul has 
to pass that at first u prefers the specious beauty of sense to 
the magnificent attraction of the formless The King of 
Kanchi, who makes use of Suvama is no pretender . he 
stands for the positivistic attitude which never takes the 
unseen into account till it has become seen That is 
why although Suvama vanishes into nothingness Kandu is 
honoured by the Lord and saved 

The aljove analy’sis, long as it is may be puslicd 
further, and for most of the incidents a suitable allegorical 
interpretation may be offered But the excellence of the 
drama consists not so much in the facility with winch tvsro 
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parallel sets o£ meaning may be brought out as in the 
manner in which the symbols of the human stor)' project a 
mystical significance. Not only are the symbols, magni- 
ficently' conceived but one plane of meaning passes very 
easily into and is, indeed, completed in, the other. One or 
two examples ^vill reveal the artistic craftsmanship by 
means of ^vhich the symbols are made to acquire their 
suggestive power. IVIien Sudarsbana^firSt meets the King, 
he expresses that rapturous delight in her ivhich a lover 
may feel in his sweetheart, and it js natural that in such a 
mood he will exaggerate her beauty ; indeed, he ^vould be 
less than a lover if he did not do so. But irhen the King 
says, “I see that -the darkness of the infinite heavens, 
whirled into life and being by the power of my love, has 
drawn the light of a myriad stars into itself and incarnated 
itself in a form of flesh and blood. And in that form what 
aeons of thought and striving, untold yearnings of limitless 
skies, the countless gifts of unnumbered seasons! ", do we 
listen to a human lover enlarging on the beauty of a human 
sweetheart, or to the ecstasy of God contemplating the 
supreme experiment of His creative energ)’? The fire 
which foils the King of Kanclu’s first plan and leads to his 
second is yet another illustration of sj'mbolist art. The 
fire is set by the King of Kanchi, and it is well known that 
when once a fire has start^, it spreads from place to place. 
The King of Kanchi \vanted to set fire only to that part of 
the garden svhich is near the palace so that Sudarshana 
might come out to be kidnapped by him. But the quickness 
with which it spreads from one spot to another completely 
upsets his plans, and he is at a loss to find the way out of the 
garden and save his life. The rmy in which Kanchi is 
non-plussed- makes us wonder if this rapidity in the move- 
ment of the fire is not due to the agency of a higher pow'ei , 
for it seems tliat the King of the Dark Chamber has inter- 
vened not only to frustrate Kanchi’s plans but also to giv'c 
his Queen the first glimpses of his own terrific appearance. 
Even before the fire has been seen by the men and the 
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animals, they instinctively fly away from the garden 
Nawralists point out that animals possess instinctive itisighi 
in such eraei^encies, but how can the men know, and ivho 
has endowed the animals with this instinct? This insight 
of the animals and the humble people in the garden 
suggests the operation of a superior poiver, it is the King 
who calls them atray from the garden before any harm maj 
come to them from the fire As has been pointed out 
above, many other examples may be given in illustration 
of symbolist technique. While slaving in her fathers 
house, Sudarshana hears sweet music coming from a deep 
thicket below her window She tries to find out the 
musician, but she cap see nothing distinctl) Surangama 
pretends to dismiss the phenomenon by airily suggesting 
that there is notliing impossible in the idea that somebody 
indulges his taste foi music there, but it seems to be the 
same music that came floating out of the blank darkness when 
in the evening Sudarshana waited m the past for a meeting 
with her King in the lampless chamber It is the same 
music that the intruding Kings hear just before punishment 
overtakes them, thus iliustrating the poet s assertion in 
Fruit Gathering — 36, tint God’s judgment seat is in the 
flower garden and in the bird's notes in spring time and that 
his forgiveness bursts in storms, throwing miscreants down 
scattering their thefts m the dust One remarkable feature 
of the Kingdom of which Sudarshana is the Queen is that 
although the King is unseen, there is perfect order in it, 
which has led some cntics to imagine Rabindranath as a 
champion of republicanism The poct’3 meaning, which is 
more mystical than political seems to be that although love 
for order and harmony is an innate human principle, it is 
notewortliy that all men should accept a discipline that 
seems at first sight to be against everyone s self interest h 
IS because everyone sacrifices his desire for immediate gain 
out of consideration for the needs of others that harmony 
can prevail This love for discipline which is both an 
indwelling instinct and an external necessitv is most appro 
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pridtely expressed through the symbol of the unseen King 
nho aliens his subjects complete freedom but protects them 
from anarchy and chaos 

Queen Sudarshana, too, is a unique creation She has 
all the passionate longings ot a woman in love, all the 
doubts, ecstasies, fatuities and vanities of an ordinary mortal, 
and 111 the end, her pride is gone her soul is purged and 
she knows her King There seems, indeed, to be no differ 
cncc Iwtween her and a woman of the earth But her passion 
IS more intense than the normal woman's passion, her vanity 
more foolish, her mistakes more enormous, and the process of 
purgation she is made to pass through, thbugh not humanly 
improbable, is not such as the daughters of Eve are called 
on to face m their daily lives This difference in degree 
IS so marked that Sudarshana is at the same time a woman 
in love and a symbol of the human soul yearning to 
transcend earthly limitations and meet God Surangama is 
a beauuful pendent to Sudarshana, she has everything that 
Sudarshana lacks She is unnecessary to the plot, but she 
helps to enrich the play's significance 

Although The Ktng of the Dark Chamber is a remark 
able achievement as symbolist drama, there is one glaring 
flaw to which attention must be drawn When the Kings 
have gathered m an assembly and Sudarshana is to be 
brought to make her choice amongst them, suddenly Grand 
father appears as a soldier and the unseen King fights lus 
enemies with the help of an army There is a suggestion 
iliat the Kings of Avanti, Kosbala and other kingdoms were 
routed because of their mutual mistrust and lack of con 
fidence, but such a suggestion vvould be inapplicable to the 
redoubtable King of Kanchi Here the symbolist iroagina 
tion flags and Kanchi is represented as having put up a 
stout fight and being then fixed in the chest by a deadly 
missile This incident is reported at secondhand, as it 
stands it is too crudely realistic to project a symbolic 
meaning Who is it that threw the deadly missile? Is it the 
King or the Grandfather? Such an act would be unbefitting 
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the King who is too elusively spiritual to make a thun 
dering roiv over his progress^through the country ’ If it is 
the Grandfather, all i/e can say is that there is nothing in 
the earlier part of the play that prepares us for such a trans 
formation nor is there anything in his subsequent activities 
that may justify it The conclusion is irresistible, therefore, 
that in tins important section of the drama the symbolist 
suggestion, whatever that may be, is sivamped m the surface 
meaning 

The Post Office^ which has been successfully presented 
m India and in many countries of Europe, is the most 
popular of all Tagore’s plays, and it is possibly the best of 
them all It contains elements of a tense human drama 
a moving fairy tale and a deeply suggestive spiritual symbol 
Amal IS a sick child in the protection of Madhab who dotes 
on him But there is a touch of elusiveness about his rela 
tionship with Madhab who is not his father and has onl> 
adopted him In the most tense moment of his life Amal 
does not think of Madhab but hears toices from far awa) 
and feels that ‘his mother and father are sitting by lus 
pillow and speaking to him Madhab, who is so anxious 
to preserve Amal’s life, is haunted b> a fear that the child 
IS a stranger whom he will not be able to save The doctor 
thinks, as ^ illage quacks very often do, that the outer w ind 
the autumn sun and the damp are harmful to the little 
patient Madhab, who is ignorant, trusts to the doctor and 
confines Amal within a small room from the window of 
uhicli Amal looks at the outer world and is fascinated b) 
the stream of life he sees in the street — labourers going om 
m search of jobs, the dairyanan with his curd the w~itchman 
with his ringing of bells and children at play Not onl> 
IS he fascinated bj them but he fascinates them all One 
of the most original and beautiful things m this drama is 
the w-ay In which the poet discovers through Amal the 
inner romance m the humdrum activities of life It is 
natural that Amal, asho is confined within a small room 
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in the daily round of the ordinary man’s work, should find 
something wonderful in all that stirs abroad. The sugges- 
tion is made unobtrusively but irresistibly that if only the 
film of familiarity were removed from our daily life, even 
the most prosaic things might reveal a soul of poetry in 
them. Not only does Amal di«:over romance in the daily 
activities of the people about him but he also infects them 
with his own romantic attitude. The Dairynmn sees a 
new vision of his oivn faraway village under big trees on 
the Shamil river at the Punch-mura hills, of cattle grazing 
and women drawing water and carrying it on their heads 
And it is ‘the prosy watchman xvho invents the possibility 
of p letter coming to Amal from the King and of the King’s 
Post Office being set near Amal’s sWndow for this purpose. 
Amai’s sensitive imagination catches fire, and he sees visions 
of the King's postman coming down the hill-side alone, a 
lantern in his left hand and^on his back a bag 'of letters, 
climbing down for ever so long, for days and nights, and 
of his taking to ilie footpath on the bank where at the foot 
of the mountain 'the waterfall becomes a stream. 

In the Preface to The Post Office W. B. Yeats lays 
emphasis on deliverance as the theme of this play, the 
deliverance ^vhich the child discovers in death, vvhich 
always comes at the moment when the “I" seeking no 
longer for gains that cannot be ’’assimilated ' witJi its 
spirit”, is able to say, "All my work is thine”. Although 
The Post Office ends in death and the State Physician 
brings the message of deliverance, yet a good deal of the 
drama is about the earth also, .about the Joys which Amal 
wants to find by freeing himself from the limitations 
imposed by his uncle. Amal wants to go about and see 
everything that there is not only in the open street before 
him but also in what lies in regions beyond his immediate 
gaze. His uncle thinks that the hill stands upright as a 
barrier to prevent men crossing over, but to Amal- the hill 
is only the raised arm of the dumb earth, beckoning men 
to go into far-off regions The Post Office is the link 
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the King who is too elusively spiritual to make a thun 
dering row over his progress through the country If it is 
the Grandfather, all i;e can say is that there is nothing in 
the" earlier part of the play that prepares us for such a trans 
formation nor is there anything in his subsequent activities 
that may justify it The conclusion is irresistible, therefore 
that in this important section of the drama the symbolist 
suggestion whatever that may be is ssvamped m the surface 
meaning 

The Post Office^ ivhich has been successfully presented 
in India and in many countries of Europe is the most 
popular of all Tagore s plays and it is possibly tlic best of 
them all It contains elements of a tense human drama 
a moving fairy tale and a deeply suggestive spiritual syanbol 
Araal IS a sick child in the protection of Madhab who dotes 
on him But there is a touch of elusiveness about bis rcia 
tionship with Madhab who is not his father and has only 
adopted him In the most tense moment of his life Amal 
does not think of Madhab but hears voices from far aisay 
and feels that his mother and father are sitting by his 
pillow and speaking to him Madhab who is so anxious 
to preserve Amdl s life is haunted by a fear that the child 
is a stranger wliom he will not be able to save The doctor 
thinks as village quacks very often do that the outei wind 
the autumn sun and the damp are harmful to the little 
patient hfadhab, who is ignorant trusts to the doctor and 
confines Amal within a small room from the window of 
which Amal looks at the outer world and is fascinated by 
the stream of life he sees in the street — labourers going out 
in search of jobs the dairyanan with his curd the watchman 
with his nngmg of bells and children at play Not only 
ts he fascinated by them but he fascinates them all One 
of the most original and beautiful things in this drama is 
the way m which the poet discovers through Amal the 
inner romance in the humdrum activities of hfc It is 
natural that Amal vs ho is confined withm a small room 
and docs not know the fever and fret and the monotony 
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in the daily round of the ordinar) man’s ivork, should find 
something ivonderful in all tliat stirs abroad The sugges- 
tion IS made unobirusncl) but irrcsistib!) that if only the 
film of familiarity uerc remoicd from our dad) life, even 
the most prosaic things might rcieal a soid of poetry in 
them Not only does Amal discover romance in the daily 
activities of the people about him but he also infects them 
with his own romantic attitude The Dairyman secs a 
new vision of his own faraway vilHgc under big trees on 
the Shamil mcr at the Punch mum hills, of cattle grazing 
and women drawing water and cinying it on tlieir heads 
And u IS the prosy watchman who invents the possibility 
of 3 letter coming to Araal from the King and of the King’s 
Post Office being set near Amals window for this purpose 
Amal s sensitive unagmation catches fire, and he secs visions 
of the Kings postman coming down the hillside alone, a 
lantern in his left Iiand and on his back a bag of letters 
climbing down for ever so long, for days and nights, and 
of his taking to tlic footpath on the bank where at the foot 
of the mountain die waterfall becomes a stream 

In the Preface to The Posl Office B Yeats lays 
emphasis on deliverance as the theme of this play, the 
deliverance which the cliild discovers in death, which 
aluTijs comes at the moment when the “I seeking no 
longer for gams that cannot be ‘assimilated with its 
spirit", IS able to say "All my work is dime’ Although 
The Posl Office ends in death and the State Physician 
brings the message of deliverance, ytt a good deal of the 
drama is about the earth also, about the joys which Amaf 
wants to find by freeing himself from the limitations 
imposed by his uncle Amal wants to go about and sec 
everything that there is not only m the open street before 
him but also in what lies m regions beyond his immediate 
gaze His uncle thinks that die hill stands upright as a 
barrier to prevent men crossing over, but to Amal tlic hill 
is only the raised arm of the dumb eartli beckoning men 
to go into far-olf regions The Post Office is the link 
12 
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connecting Anial with these far off regions which stretch 
beyond the inei and the mountain and the narrow lane 
into the open meadow where the crickets chiip and where 
theic IS not a single man to be seen, where onI> the snipe 
wag then tails and poke at the mud with tlieir bills 

It is because of Amal s love for the far awa) tint this 
simple drama links itself to the fairy story, and we find an 
appiopriate place m it for the Gaffer w'ho does not follow' 
any useful calling and roams about from place to place He 
tells Amal tales of the Isle of Parrots ^vhe^e there are no men 
and where the parrots neither speak nor walk but simply 
sing and fly And from Amal the Gaffer learns a new fair) 
stor)', of the Postman trudging from place to -place and of 
the Daii-y man’s niece who will be Amrl’s bnde, milking 
cows and telling tales of Champa and her sin brothers 
Every fairy story must have a King m the offing and the 
King, who has set a new Post Office before Amal’s window 
and sends him his State Physicnn, is no intruder Tlic 
King’s Physician brings the message of emancipation 
thiough death and thus completes the symbolical meaning 
of the play, but the King is necessary also to round off 
the fairy tale 

The Post Office is impeccable in construction, ind the 
message it conveys springs spontaneously out of the plot of 
the human story Yet it may be of interest to the reader 
to know the interpretation which Rabmdi amth iumself 
gave to C F Andrews 

“Amal represents the man whose sopl has received the 
call of the open road — he seeks freedom from tlie comfor 
table enclosure of habits sanctioned by the prudent and 
from walls of rigid opinion built for him by the icspectable 
But Madhab, the worldly wise, considers his restlessness 
to he the sign of a fatal malady, and his adviser, the phjsi 
enn, the custodian of comentionil platitudes — with Jus 
quotations fi om prescribed textbooks full of nnxinis — 
gravel) nods his head and says that freedom is unsafe and 
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every care should be taken to keep the sick man within 
avails. And so the precaution is taken. 

“But there is the Post Office in front of his windo^^ 
and Amal waits for Ihe King’s letter to come to him direct 
from the King, bringing to him the message of emancipa- 
tion At last the closed gate is opened by the King’s own 
physician, and that which is ‘death’ to the World of hoarded 
wealth and certified creeds brings him awakening in the 
world of spiritual freedom” {Letters To A Friend) 

IV 

A word 'need be said in conclusion about Rabindra- 
*nath’s position as a dramatist. Good as some of his dramas 
are, his own countrymen rate them below his poems and 
consider him a great lyric poet who has also produced some 
attractive plajs. Thompson, although lie has some hard 
things. to -say about many of the plays, is inclined to give 
high value to his achievement as a dramatist and regrets 
that he did not allow his dramatic genius to have full deve- 
lopment. Rabindranath himself thought that in India 
-—drama cannot attain tliat excellence of ivhich wc find evi- 
dence in Europe. In replying to a correspondent he said 
that drama requires an amount of directness in the exhibi- 
tion of emotions, of which the oriental mind fights shy, 

Notliing is more risky than to draw a general indict- 
ment against nations, and there is Kalidasa’s example to 
show tliat great drama can be witten in India. But it 
may ’oe saih inac ine general op'mion dt "Kdoinbranalii s 
countrymen about his dramas is correct. Some of the 
dramas are refreshingly ori^nal, and The Post Office is 
perfect in its owm way ; but he is not a great dramatist. 
First of all, although there is no lack of sparkling wit in his 
writings, he has not that penetrating sense of humour isiiich 
enables a dramatist to understand characters of different 
temperaments and to identify himself equally udth all of 
them. Raghupati and Kcmankar .bear testimony to the 
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largeness of Rabindranath’s sympathies, but they are 
magnificent personifications of an idea rather than full 
length portraits And we look in ^ain m Rabindranath’s 
dramas for characters like Feste and Touchstone Second 
ly, in delineating character Rabindranath draws grand 
outlines rather than go into subtle shades There is no 
character resembling Hamlet, lago or Cleopatra, and the 
contrast he draws between Chandrasen and Rebati is onl) 
a faint imitapon of the distmctiorf between Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth 

Rabindranath s symbolic dramas are better than hi*: 
experiments m the field of direct dramatic representation 
But in both these groups there is, except m occasional 
scenes or episodes, -a lack of dramatic tenseness , adopting 
Thompson’s remarks m another context, we ma) say that 
they often fail in grip ' The> rarely reach tliat stage of 
dramatic excitement which is the characteristic feature of 
the dramas, say, of Ibsen and Strindberg Even in the 
symbolist dramas he rarely makes use of natural or environ 
mental symbols in the manner of Maeterlinck who relies 
for so much of his appeal on palaces towers, ri\ers and 
forces which are charg^ with mystical suggests cness Hir 
characters too have not that strange unconsciousness or 
that mysterious msighi and strength winch we find in 
different degrees m Mclisanda Alladinc and Ygraine, who 
can all see behind the %eil But what is lost m tenseness 
or grip IS psitly compensated for in naturalness and simph 
city In Rabindranath’s symbolical dramas we are rareh 
cut off — even in die underworld of the Yaksha town — from 
the beauties of the open air, and if a hidden truth reieals 
Itself, It does so not through abnormal instincts and 
emotions but through the normal yearning of a isoman (or 
union with her lord or of a child for the isorld stretching 
beyond his window Laurence Alma Tadema says that an 
eminent cntic once called Maeterlinck a hopeless menial 
cripple Surely no reader of The King Of the Dari 
Chamber or The Post Office can siy this of Tagore 



CHAPTER X 

SHORT STORIES 

T 

The short story, likfe the novel, is a story told in prose; 
it may, thereEore,*seem to be a brief cdiliorf of the novel. 
But both in substance and in technique the-long novel and 
the short story arc widely -divergent. Just because the 
short story covers only a few pages, it can find no room 
for complex analysis of character, lengthy elaboration of 
plot or 'detailed commentary on life. Its beginning is ver> 
near its conclusion. That is why It selects only such inci- ' 
dents or such traits of character as may reveal some undis 
covered, unsuspected aspect of life. Its chief feature is the 
impression of abruptness and surprise it 'produces. Yet 
another characteristic is nhat Miss Elizabeth Bowen, her- 
self a story-teller, calls “tautness’^. It does not sprajyl; it 
concentrates all its interest on a single point. It'is no 
W'ondcr, therefore, tliat the story-teller males use chiefly of 
irony and anti-climax, the end of the story bringing out' 
some unexpected facet of reality. It may, indeed, be said 
that the long novel iv’ith its analyses, descriptions and com- 
mentaries show the logic of life; but the short story with 
us emphasis on surprise throws light on the illogicality 
^vh^ch, too, is a large part of life. 

In the short stories of Rabindranath Tagore there are 
not a few in which the point of interest is a surprising turn 
m the tide of events. Kantidiandra is fascinated by a 
beautiful girl who seems to respond to the name of “Sudha". 
He makes a proposal of marriage before the master of the 
house in which he meets the girl, and he has, indeed, a 
daughter of the name of Sudha. He celebrates the marriage 
'^vithout further inquir>’ and is painfully surprised to find 
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that his newly wedded bnde is not the girl by whom he was 
enchanted But he has a greater surprise in store for him 
when he comes to know that the girl, who stanled him b) 
her beauty, is dumb, deaf and idiotic She did not reall) 
respond to the name 'Sudha”, being a halfwit, she 
accidentally nodded her head when this name was called 
Surprise leads on to surprise, and what might have been a 
curse becomes a blessing (The Auspicious Vision) 

Stones like the above, good as they are, give an imper 
feet idea of Rabindranath's genius as a story teller He is 
above everything else, a lync poet, one of the greatest in the 
world, and his stories bear the impress of his lyrical, mysti 
cal genius Indeed, m his best stones Rabindranath seems 
to create a new literary genre m which the art of the lyric 
poem and that of the shon story are united They combine 
the element of surprise, so essential to the short storyi with 
the nch emotionalism which is the soul of the lync In 
describing his experience in the Great Illumination, which 
marked the turning point m his life, Rabindranath sa)s 
that he seemed to realize then for the first time that things 
which, on a surface \iesv, appear to be detached from one 
another are really united by an inner harmony This illu 
mmation, iliereforc, not onl> gase him an idea of the unit) 
of life but also enabled him to sec behind the veil, to pene 
trate the surface into the deeper reality lying hidden from 
vievs He himself likens this experience to the lifting of i 
mist, the removing of a screen It is the perception of this 
deeper reality in various fields of life, which is the keynote of 
Rabindranath’s short stones Life seems to be a humdrum 
affair, it just creaks us vsa) on Rabindramtli takes small 
incidents in socnl and domestic life — sometimes it is merelj 
a place or a forgotten incident in history — and shows whai 
nch emotioml potentialities lie concealed behind their 
commonplaceness He finds rifts m the apparent!) unbroken 
surface of life and loads them with ore The revelation ai 
the end of a story comes so iinobtrusiv ely and yet so emphati 
tally that it seems, indeed, that the ore was already there 
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In some stories unlocked for emotional possibilities are 
explored in the drab, prosaic milieu. of domestic life which 
is controlled by considerations of practical utility and in 
which tradition and self-interest seem to have fixed, for. all 
time, the channels along which love is to flow. A stranjger 
finds himself billeted as a postmaster in a village in a remote 
corner in Bengal. He is a bachelor and is ill-paid. He 
cannot set up a costly establishment and maintain his own 
people in the village where he is posted. He therefore cooks 
his own food in a thatched hut in which he lives, and 
employs Ratan, a low-caste orphan girl, to give him assist- 
ance, There is little room for the development of any. 
emotional relationship unless we imagine the postmaster as 
falling in love with the servant-girl. Such a, conception 
would, indeed, be very dtcap, but Rabindranath's portrai- 
ture of the postinaster and the girl is full . of freshness and 
subtlety. The postmaster, who hails from Calcutta, feels 
very lonely in the far-away village (in North Bengal) in 
which he has no relations and friends, and in which he 
hardly ever gets a man to talk to. It is the rainy season, 
and his heart becomes Avistful; he wants just someone whom 
he may call his own and with whom he can excliange con- 
fidences. In the absence of a nearer companion, he talks 
i\T Ctlu' surfa:in*giW ibV <Jwir .nuf pt'ocueiA" iir 

teach her the alphabet. This one touch of nature wins the 
heart of Ratan, a poor orphan who has nobody to feci 
u-armly for her. ■ She tvaits in eager expectancy for the post- 
master’s call and tvorks assiduously at her lessons not so 
much because she is interested in them as because this is 
one. of the avenues by means of whicli she can come near 
the postmaster. Here is an undefined and indefinable rcla- , 
tionship that is subtler than tfic feeling which W'c ordinarily 
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call love A small helpless girl has found someone who, she 
feels, cares for her and to Ashom she wants to belong with 
out being sure in what exact ivay she may become connected 
with this exile from Calcutta /‘Anything to thee ” — that 
IS the attitude of the orphan girl who is too immature to 
understand the mazy ways of life The postmaster leaves 
the place for good, is anxious to make arrangements for the 
girl and even offers her m chanty a large slice of what read) 
money he has The girl yearns for a much warmer relation 
ship than mere chanty and a suitable employment What 
exactly this warmer relationship may be she does not clearly 
know, and when she is left disconsolate, her sorrowing face 
seems to represent the 'great unspoken pervading gnef of 
Mother Earth herself What Rabindranath reveals m this 
casual acquaintance of a village postmaster is the primeval 
emotional yearning of human nature ^vhlch is too deep and 
too mystenous to fit into the coarser arrangements of human 
society 

The story of Nilkania who is welcomed and then cast 
away supplies another example of maladjustment and 
wasted emotion He belonged to a village theatrical troupe 
which generally recruits vagabonds and waifs who aie ill 
fed, ill clothed and harshly treated 'When by an accident 
Nilkanta finds a comfortable shelter with Kiran who 
receives him with interest and looks after him with exu 
berant affection, he is transported as it were into a new 
world where he finds not only good food and clothing to 
which he was unused but also a rich human relationship 
which iras beyond his imagination He never knew that 
there coufd 6e such a ffting as a ftaman herng fire/mg nr a 
human way for another human being and at this touch of 
tenderness from kiran, he begins to develop a personality 
of his own, tvhich he expresses m a strange but very charac 
tcnstic manner He entertains Kiran with the songs dances 
and dramatic tit bits he learnt as a member of the theatn 
cal party, but when he is asked to regale with these Kiran’s 
husband Sharat and Sharat^s brother Satish who hate no 
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aKcction for him, he becomes silent The disco\ery of wzvm 
emotional susceptibilities in the neglected waif of a village 
theatrical troupe is itself \cry sinking but Rabindranath’s 
imaginauve insight is more m c\idcncc m tlie manner in 
which Nilkanta s wounded self respect and yearning for alfec* 
non are expressed in his sendetta against Satish TJie poor 
tvaif does not understand thatliowsoeter affectionate Kiran 
might be towards him, he has no place in her household in 
which Satish is a major figure and that there can be no com 
petition between him and Satish Neither do Kiran, Satish 
and Sharat enquire into the cause of his restlessness or even 
stop to consider if he can ha\e any grievance at all Even 
if Nilkanta could have explained m articulate language his 
jealousy about Satish, they would have laughed it awaj 
That IS wh> his wounded vanity and unsatisfied yearning 
make him think of injuring Satish, and this leads him to 
remove the thing Satish holds most dear This is not theft, 
Kiran's affection has made a man of him and he would 
spurn the idea of stealing some one elses property But 
this IS the only weapon b) means of which he can feed Eat 
hi3 grudge against Satish who, he imagines, lias turned 
Kiran's affection away from him It is in this w'ay that 
Rabindranath traces the tortuous workings of the boys 
heart whicli masks its thwarted yearning for affection 
behind a garb of jealousy, rcvengefulness and criminality 
At every step the author ts careful to show that what is 
expressed is less important than what lies behind 
• In The Home Coming and The Elder Sister, tliere is 
maladjustment caused by affection cofhding > with self 
interest In these two stones, too Rabindranath reveals 
deep sensibilities in an unexpected place and shows how 
instinctive affection asserts itself m the midst of incongruous 
situations Phatik Chakravorti is a village lad of fourteen 
or fifteen, undistinguished in every way, hut his exile in 
Calcutta and the harsh treatment meted out by an unsym 
pathetic aunt help to awaken the deeper emotions which 
lay dormant in this neglected urchin Indeed so deep is 
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the agony Phatik feels that he becomes the type of all bo)S 
of his age who acquire a sensitiveness to emotion but are 
generally passed over ivith indifference or even condemned 
to ill treatment Phatik’s misery is rendered more acute 
because he is an exile from his village, and in the and 
surroundings of Calcutta he misses not only his human 
mother but also great Nature who embraced him with a 
mother s warmth m the glorious meadows the broad river 
banks and the narrow brook of his village A kind of 
physical love like that of animals a longing to be in the 
presence of the one who is beloved, an inexpressible wist 
hilness during absence, a silent cry of the inmost heart for 
the mother, like the lowing of a calf in the twilight, — this 
love, which was almost an animal instinct agitated the sh) 
nervous, lean uncouth and ugly boy" It is like the un 
spoken love of mother Earth, it is the primal instinct with 
which she endows her children It is worth noting that 
this love of which the boy would have remained uncons 
Clous in his village home aivakened by the cramping sur 
roundings of Calcutta and the ill treatment he receives 
from his aunt 

The Elder Sister, which records the gradual separation 
coming in between a husband and a wife, makes use of the 
technique of the long novel, and the comments of neigh 
hour Tara seem to serve the purpose of a prose chorus 
But It IS an excellent short story, for m it there arc both 
concentration and surprise, the point of tlie story consisting 
in the wa) in which imexpectcdl) but inevitably the 
sympathy and love aroused for an orphan brother cuts 
across the dictates of duty, habit and self interest One 
interesting feature of the story is the economy by means of 
which, through a few telling strokes, the author portra)5 
this conflict between affection and a sense of justice on the 
one hand and the hostile forces of self interest and con 
vcntional alliance on the other 

The Babtis of Nayanjore and My Lord, the Baby deal 
with phases of domestic and social life but in tliem there 
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IS no maladjustment svich as there is in the stones diy:uMed 
above These t;vo stories show in what a tortuous way the 
human heart motes, especially when it is possessed by a 
deep emotion Kailash Babu had outlived all the pomp 
and glory of an ancient zamindar, retaining little but the 
endless witchery of a name But it is this name that 
captured his imagination and claimed his loyalty That is 
why he who was othenvise good hearted and impeccable 
would go on weaving impossible yams about himself and 
his familj with the creatitc fertility of an artist and he 
had also an artist's faith m the reality of Ins own fancies 
The old man was a highly attractive person, his yams did 
not hurt any one and they deceived none but himself 
There \vas a touch of pathos, too because he had little 
but this pardonable vanity to support him m the hard 
struggle for existence The sequel of the The Bahus of 
Nayanjore is remarkable in more ways than one The 
narrator of the sior> invents the episode of the Lieutenant 
Governor in order to befool the old man but his triumph 
is also his defeat, and the defeat helps to round off the tale 
in a very pleasant manner The double role played by 
the simple girl Kusum who seemed to be othenvise undis 
tinguished reveals the rich store of human emotion which, 
under many guises, sustains and sweetens life The pro 
found affection which the old mm entertains for his orphan 
grandnirnghier is brought out when, in the height of his 
joy at her good fortune, he, for the first and last time in 
his life, admits that he is poor, that the proposal of mimage 
made by the narrator is for him a boon, thus showing that 
the deepest emotions of the heart arc more poucrftil than 
all external attachments, howsoever strong In the last stage 
of the story all the characters reveal themselves in an un 
expected light — Kusum as well as her grandfather and the 
narrator who came to mock, and stays to love 

In My Lord, the iJaby/ there is a strange picture of 
affection which is stronger than even parental love Rai 
charan is an uneducated and half idiotic serv'ani who makes 
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too much of hts master’s baby, and on account of his doting 
affection he looks very much like a buffoon ^Vhen parti) 
through Ills own foolishness the child is drowned, he is 
dazed, and because he thinks that he is responsible for this 
mishap, he is too overwhelmed to give any satisfactory 
answer to the questions put to him by the baby’s parents. 
The strange love he bore for the baby for whose death he 
is responsible undergoes a stranger transformation which 
however, is quite in keeping with his intellectual hmita 
tions,.his fervid attachment to the bo) and the over 
whelming experience of the boy’s death He becomes so 
wild, indeed, that vvhen a son is bom to him,, he first of all 
thinks in his own demented way that this child is a usurper, 
and then vvhen the son displays the same characteristics as 
his master’s child, as all children must do, the simple, craz) 
old man persuades himself that it is his own master’s lost 
baby that has returned to his anus, and he dedicates Ins life 
to the rearing up of this boy as his old lord the baby 
parental affection being thus subordinated to the fascina 
tion which the old child exercised on him It is a wonder 
ful psychological study, showing how strangely the mind of 
a simple, ignorant man works when it is wrought upon b> 
an absorbing emotion and a crushing experience 

The CabuUwallah is a study in affection but it is in 
many ways subtler and more romantic than the other 
stones of this group It describes the dawning of a warm 
friendship between Mmi a tiny Bengali girl of Calcutta 
and Rahman a formidable looking fruit seller from the 
mountainous regions of North Western India There is a 
remarkable contrast between the two friends — m age, leli 
gion, language, customs and associations and at first, this 
friendship seems to be nothing more than a casual acquaint 
ance which lias no firm foundation, at least for Rahman it 
does not appear to be anything more than v mere joke and 
a little fondness, which many grownup people have for 
children Suddenly it is revealed that for the surly Cabuli 
wallah, this Bengali girl is more than a passing acquaint 
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ance, and the time she passes with her is an emotional 
necessity, because Mini reminds this sojourner of his little 
daughter whom he has left behind him in his home in the 
mountain fastnesses. His parental yearning is vicariously 
satisfied through the cordial friendship he has established 
with Mini. Nobody associates the softer emotions with a 
gruff Cabuliwallah who seems to be as hard as the moun- 
tains from W'hich he comes; indeed, it is difficult "for us to 
think in a human way about this heavy-bodied boor who 
serves a term of imprisonment for assaulting another man. 
The revelation of the emotional side of the Cabulhvallah 
comes suddenly at the end of the story; it has a stabbing 
effect partly because ^ve were unprepared for it and partly 
because it shows in an unsuspected manner the universality 
of the primal emotions and of ihe^ fundamental unity of 
man. Parental love which Is otherwise one of the most 
familiar things in our daily life is here suffused witli a 
romantic, tristful tenderness, because it is associated with 
the exile's nostalgic yearning for his home and because the 
man suddenly awakens to the passage of years during whicli 
his daughter must have grown up as Mini has growm up, 
thus making it necessary’ for him to renew^ his friendship 
with her. 

Two stories of domestic life — Mashi and Kwion — are 
remarkable because of the intimate picture which the poet 
draws of the relationship between husband and wife and 
because in both of them there is a touch of abnormality — of 
psychology in the one and of situation in the other. Jotin, 
the protagonist of Masfit, is lying seriously ill, and the story 
ends with his death. He has tried in vain to win the heart 
of his wife who cares for nothing so much as idle pleasure 
and finds it boring to be tied to an ailing husband. An 
affectionate aunt weaves for the dying patient fantastic 
stories of his wife's devotion, but the falsity of these stories 
is easy to see tlirough, and the servant Shambhu pulls down 
the paradise of lies built by die aunt. Face to face with 
death, Jotin at first finds it pleasant not to press too hard 
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the distinction between fact and fiction, and he loves to hug 
the prospect of Mam clinging to him as a devoted wife foi 
in the haziness of the dying mans vision Mam becomes less 
a real human being than a world image with her throne on 
the altar of the stars at the confluence of life and death 
Indeed, although he waits expectantly for a meeting with 
Mam he is not sort) when Mam does not really come at 
the expected moment, for m his sickly imaginings it seems 
to him that Mam s bodily presence w ould do \ lolence to his 
fond vision of her But there is a sudden and subtle change 
at the last moment Shambhu s exposure dashes the image 
to the ground and the dying man can no longer afford to 
dally with falsehood He who has never enforced his claims 
b> violence ne\cr been a tyrant in his lose wants, before 
his death, to face truth above everything else Not onl> 
does he reject the false hopes and the meffeciive medicines 
of the doctor but he also kicks off the shawl which the aunt 
falsely represented as having been woven by Mam This 
passion for lepeUing all false pretences seizes the dying man 
like a frenzy, when death finally closes m upon him, and 
his vision IS blurred and he cannot see what is at his feet 
he exclaims with hectic intensity No Mashi, not that 
shawl! not tliat shawl! That shawl is a fraud! ' 

Vision IS a much finer story than Mashi because of tlie 
extraordinary subtlety with which a blind woman s emotions 
and her penetrating insight arc portrayed The story is told 
by the woman herself and over the whole of it there is an 
atmosphere of feminine delicacy and softness If woman is 
not merely the female of the human species if through 
instinct or age long culture there is something angelically 
pure and sweet about her, that sweetness and purity which 
is beyond the leach of the sterner sex appeai-s in Kumos 
attitude to life m all her actions even in her shifts and lies 
kumo becomes blind but with the loss of her eyes her 
powers of perception gam m acuteness From very trivial 
things she can sense correctly how her husband begins to 
tire of the attention he has to pay to a blind woman and 
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how gradually he hungers for a new wife But even more 
subtle and delicate than this portraiture of the blind 
woimti’s sixth sense is the telling description of the mental 
chasm that begins to divide the husband who is out to 
achieve success and the wife wlio, just because of her blind 
ness, has had no chance of being corrupted by the coarser 
pursuits of the world and has remained moored to the 
ideals of her early years IE she had eyes, she would possibl) 
have sliared her husband s craze for money, and her youth 
ful idealism might have faded awa) as imperceptibly as did 
her husband's “The separation caused by blindness’ « sa)s 
she, “is the merest physical trifle But ah I it suffocates me 
to find that he is no longer with me where he stood with me 
m that hour when we both knew that I was blind That is 
a separation indeed 1 ’ The perception of this separation 
IS shown through a number of striking incidents culminating 
in the description of the Iiusband’s reactions to the proposal 
of marriage vMth Hemangini The conclusion is both 
romantic and comical, but although unexpected, it is not 
inappropriate, for it is in keeping with what we know of 
Hemangini, Kumos brother, and even of her husband 
whose passion for Hemangini was like a nightmare which 
he IS relieved to get rid of 


III 

In the two stones considered above — Mashi and Vision 
— nature supplies an appropriately significant background 
to tile human drama of passion and pain In Mashi Jotm 
thinks of the stars m the sky which look wuli amused silence 
on the transient excitements of human lifetind seem to say 
‘ We have been watching for thousands of yean* and know 
that all these great preparations for enjoyment are but 
vanity But m another mood the immensity of the night 
and the sky liecomcs a symibol of Mani as she appear? to 
his imagination In Vision, the nearness of nature is more 
prominently emphasized Kuroo is blind, and, therefore. 
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like the minstrel in The Cycle of Spring, slie sees uith her 
whole body the beautj ol nature which greets her as sh*’ 
leaves the cramping limitations of life in Calcutta for the 
freer atmosphere of the countryside, and it is characteristic 
of Rabindranath that be connects Kumo’s poetical sensr 
tiveness with the moral ideals of childhood 

In some other stones Nature comes into more intimate 
contact with human life, and that is why these stones have 
a lyrical beauty which we do not find m stones that are 
more analytical The Supreme Night is a story of love, but 
love here receives its ultimate consecration from Nature 
The narrator of the story, who is also its hero, does not speak 
to Surabala who might have been his wife if only he had 
liked and has been married to another man, they do not 
even meet for once m society, and Surabala belongs, for the 
narrator, to die limbo of unrealized possibilities But one 
night when there was a tcinble flood they stood together, 
facing imminent death, the Wei had risen to their feet 
and if there had been just a wave more, ii would sweep 
them both away “In our far off childhood this Surabala 
had come from some dark primeval realm of mystery, 
from a life m another orb, and stood by my side on this 
luminous peopled earth, and today, after a wide span of 
time, she has left that earth, so fuU of light and human 
beings, to stand alone by my side amidst this terrible 
desolate gloom of Nature’s death convulsion " This tremend 
ous orgy of Nature seems to give a concrete shape to the un 
satisfied and unutterable longings of the speaker and makes 
him taste eternal bliss This expeuence is so unexpected 
and yet so all devouring that it makes all human speech 
look pitifully small and that is why not a word was 
exchanged between him and Surabala for once at least 
silence was more expressive than sound Surabala just 
came and wqnt, but she left behind her the aroma of the 
infinite and the ineffable An interesting feature of this 
story IS the serio-comic prelude, giving an account of the 
hero’s quixotic ambitions and their frustration It is the 
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contrast between this comic prelude and the fulfilment of 
the supreme night ihat gives the latter its majesty, but tlie 
frustration of his hopes shows that the fulfilment is not also 
ujthout Its element of tragedy 

In Subha which is a story with a thin plot, the emphasis 
IS laid primarily on the deep affinity that binds the human 
world to the natural and shows hotv this affinitj is broken 
by what is considered mans proudest possession — his com 
mand o\er speech This story is a wonderful portraiture 
of the 5 earning which the human heart feels for union with 
Nature in whose womb man tvaited for millions of jears 
before his distinctive human qualities brought about a fission 
To this primeval relationship the human soul can get back 
only by shedding its human equipage which has separated 
him from Nature Banikanthas daughter can effect this 
union because being devoid of the power of speech, she is 
largely cut off from the noisy world of men and women 
Emotions which are imtmctivc liave their own individual 
forms which are known only to die mind that feels them 
IVhen they are expressed m words they have to be cast into 
a new mould, that of intelligible words This is necessaiy 
if emotions are to be understood by others, but in thus 
acquiring intelligibility, they lose their onginal form which 
IS too subtle for words The nearest analogy to this process 
of transformation is sujjplied by the translation of a work of 
art from one language into another, here, m a new medium, 
the work loses its freshness but becomes intelligible for those 
who can have no access to the original In the story of the 
dumb girl, Rabindranath tries to renjove the film of the 
foreign medium imposed by words and recapture, as far as 
possible, the onginal purity of emotions when they spring 
spontaneously in the heart Subha could not speak, that is 
why m the expression of her emotions there was not the 
inexactitude which is inseparable from human speech In 
the human world she was loneU and silent, but she felt akin 
to the forces of Nature, and trees and rivers which have little 
to say to ordinary men and women were full of messages foi 
13 
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her She uas dumb like Nature, and like Nature, too, she 
was full of a majest} of her own "In such tales,” says 
Ernest Rhys, "Rabrndramth confesses, as he does in his 
songs, his belief in the identity of Nature and man, of nature 
and supernature ' If she was companionless amongst men 
and women, she rvas not without friends in the animal world 
— amongst goats and cows who, loo, had not learnt to distort 
then emotions by e\piessmg them through the medium of 
language In the human world she had only one friend — a 
boy named Pratap In this friendship there was an initial 
handicap, for as the boy was not dumb,'be and Subha had 
no common language of silence But as Pratap aras not 
like othei men as lib did not join the vulgar craze for 
making his way up, he had leisure to understand Subha and 
to make himself understood by her It has already been 
pointed out that the chief characteristic of Rabindranath’s 
short stones is that they try to remove the outer film that 
screens emotions and to portray things lying behind the veil 
In Subfm Rabindranath succeeds in going to the inmost 
recesses of the soul, because the veil removed is 
that of human speecli whicli is so intimately connected with 
human emotion that it has become almost a part of it What 
appears to be the form which thoughts and emotions must 
inevitably assume is shown to be only a foreign medium 
through which feelings are translated rather than e\pressed, 
and by a supreme effort of the imagination the author does, 
indeed, get Back to the onginal behind the translation 
There are some stories in which Rabindranath evokes 
not the magic of nature but '^the fantasy of place’ T/ie 
River Stairs is one of the earliest of his stories, and it is one 
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nnd yearnings of ivhich the persons concerned are tiiem 
selves only half aware Of these emotions and yearnings the 
ancient river stair is a mute spectator and custodian Kusum 
is a girl widow pining away her life unknown and uncared 
for The nver stair knew her when she was a child it 
missed her when she got married and left for her husband s 
home and it recognized her footsteps as she returned — a 
widow at eight After this there is very httle of importance 
to report about her Her soul is siined when years after a 
sanyas! comes there and people whisper that this indeed 
IS Kusum s husband who was reported dead In narrating 
the incidents of the story the poet observes great dclicacv 
and restraint It is not clearly stated if Kusum s husband 
actually died they said that he worked in a far off place 
and a letter brought the news that he was dead IVas ho 
actually dead or did he leave the world and become a 
sanyast, sending from afar the false news of his death to 
avoid being searched out by his rchtions^ Bid he come to 
this Village m course of his wanderings or did he come there 
knowing that his wife w'as there? Was he really the husband 
of Kusum or was it merely a guess of some women who had 
seen liim^ ^Vhat was Kusum s own opinion? Did she 
remember her husband whom she must have met infre 
quently between the years of seven and eighth To all these 
questions the river stair can give no answer it only records 
what It hears from people gathering on its steps But its 
limitation is also its merit asa recorder and narrator It knows 
what nobody else knows — Kusum s mental restlessness at 
the appearance of ilie saityast and her seeking peace and joy 
through daily service of him And then her mind becomes 
disturbed again for she lias a dream that her religious 
viorship IS only the offermg of a woman to her lover The 
realization that her service is tainted with carnal desire 
comes to her in the shape of a dream it seems to be too 
ethereal to be a feeling or an idea Then she has a short 
mterv lew \\ ith the sanyast, and although the rest -of the 
world has no knowledge of this tense moment iri the life 
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of the sanyasi and of Kusum, the river stair has heard ever) 
tvord and noted the slightest variation m emphasis or 'the 
faintest tremor m the motemcm of limbs To Kusum who 
narrates her expenfence with sobs and tears, the sanyasi says, 
"Know that I am a sanyasi, not belonging to this world You 
must foi^et me ’ The stress on “you ’ makes us wonder 
if the sanyasi is speaking to a new devotee or to a forsaken 
wife Whatever the truth about his relationship to Kusum 
may be, the fact is that the sanyasi feels much more agitated 
than his words indicate As Kusum wipes her tears and cells 
her tale, the sanyasi firmly presses the stone surface with 
his right foot He can conceal his weakness from Kusum 
or from the rest of n^ankind, but not from the river stair 
whtcli can penetrate behind the sanyasi’s strength into the 
lover’s weakness 

The most famous and the most daringly imaginative of 
Rabindranath’s short stones is The Hungry Siones m which 
the great story teller portrays the witchery of an old build 
ing ‘'When we think/ says Ernest Rhys, "of places on 
which romance has bieathed the spell of a past crowded with 
apparitions and filled with half realizable memories, we 
shall feel templed, after reading the 51017 Hungry 

Stones to add the Palace of Banch to their number “ In 
tJiis story the poet removes the screen thar duides the past 
from the present and recreates a story of the palace that is 
two hundred and fifty years old as also the unsatisfied long 
mgs and lurid flames of the blazing passions of the young 
women who were confined within this place The poet’s 
imagination is both su^estive and reconstructive From 
history or legend he gets hints of the heart aches and blasted 
hopes of many beautiful women recruited from Persia or 
Arabia, who passed their days here in luxury and in ecstasies 
6f passion and pain, and be then imagines tliat the un 
icquited yearnings passed from the women into the stones 
ivhich became frenzied with the hunger of unsatisfied love 
He does not narrate the story of any particular woman as 
he might have done by filling in details from fancy or legend 
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such a narration should spoil the delicate thrill that survives 
m the stones and render the storj too broadly human He 
makes use of hints that suggest more, than they say and 
loads the atmosphere ^vlth half heard whispers and half 
seen lights and shadotvs The night calls back to life 
the beauty and passion of the women who lived m the 
palace m the past, but in daytime their witchery is 
gone Even at night the women, although restored to 
some sort of life, are more like startlmg apparitions 
than like women of flesh and blood ^The Persian beauty 
has ruddy soft feet and we ha\c details about her 
patjamas, slippers and bodice, but e\en if she has a local 
liabitation, she has no name, no individual history, she is 
just a patt of the hunger and thirst that has clung to the 
stones, although the speaker pursues her from path to path 
m a bewildering maze of alleys, he cannot catch her be 
cause, after all, she is little more than an unbodied thrill 
Many a kiss as in ell as many a caresss is uafeed in the breeze, 
there are soft murmurs and fragrant breaths and handker 
chiefs seem to float in the dark, but although these percep 
tions are there, no woman leaves her stony dwelling place 
and becomes a live creature again The author’s principal 
achievement consists m the manner in which he raaintams 
the balance between a delicate flutter and hard reality, in 
the way he gives the essence of womanly cinrm without 
portraying a woman ’it is from this point of \iew that wc 
can best realize the significance of the abrupt, realistic 
ending The experience of the speaker and of Mcher Ali 
makes us cunous about the women inIio Incd m the palace 
and whose passions the stones ha\e so marvellously pre 
served And the Head Clerk Kanra Khan does indeed 
proceed to narrate the history of a y oung Persian girl who 
lived m the pleasure dome, but just then the tram arrives 
and the tale breaks off It is quite in the fitness of things 
that our curiosity should remain unsatisfied for if the talc 
had been told, wc should have got the portrait of a woman 
but the magic of womanhood would have vanished 
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It has been pointed out already that the abnormal 
experiences recorded \xi<.7he Hungry Stones all happen at 
night It IS in the darkness of the night alone that the 
stones can cast their spell One wonders how far Nature 
cooperates tvith the charmed building in calling dead 
passions and frustrated longings back to life The agency 
of Nature becomes specially prominent in certain incidents 
which could not have occurred by themselves One evening 
the hero of the story decided to go out on horseback putting 
on his English hat and coat, and although the invisible com 
panions of night implored him to stay, he would listen to 
no entreaties on that day and made preparations to start 
Suddenly there came a whirlwind with the sands of the river 
driving at\ay the hat and the coat, while a merry peal of 
laughter rose higher and higher, ridiculing the man's vam 
elForis to free himself from the charm of the place Is the 
merry laughter only the wind rustling among the dead leaves 
or IS It really a human titter coming from the hungry stones? 
■Whatever that may be, the wind did help to frustrate the 
project that was disapproved of by the invisible charmers 
and it did phy its part m the human drum The next 
evening as he returns to the building in contrition and wants 
to surrender himself at the foot of his unseen friend sucl 
dcnl> two tear drops fall from above on his brow Whose 
are these tear drops? Do they come mjstcnously from the 
invisible charmer vs ho accepts Ins contrition and is eager 
to forgive him? Or are these drops released l)> the dark 
masses of clouds which overcast the top of the Avallt lulls 
that da>? Even if the Jailer explanation be correct, wh) 
do the clouds drop these particles at the ps>chological 
moment unless Nature is collaborating with the temptress 
lying hidden vsithin the stones? 

In man) other phees Rabindranath makes Nature the 
vehicle of supermiural suggestions Chief amongNt these 
stones IS In The Night in which a dead vsifc seems to haunt 
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the surviving husband and to express her resentment at his 
taking a second wife. Even when she was passing through 
her last illness, she knew that her husband -was being 
attracted towards this girl and she committed suicide in 
Older to make thefr union possible. But on the first day 
of her meeting her, she could not see her distinctly in the 
gloom of the evening; she only felt that some one was 
standing near the door, and a cry broke spontaneously from 
her: "O ke (Who is tliat), O ke, O ke?" as if she instinc- 
tively felt the presence of a swpplanter. ^V^hen she dies, this 
terror-stricken cry seems to communicate itself to the forces 
of Nature which has a longer memory than man, and occa- 
sionally when the husband Dokhin Babu makes passionate 
love to his second wife. Nature laughs ironically at him or 
seems to exclaim, ‘*0 ke, O ke, O kc?” This mocking 
laughter or this which haunts him from time to time may 
only be the moaning of the wind or it may be just the sound 
of a flock of ducks or the call of a waterfowl, which Dokhin 
Babu, in his heated, fuddled brain, interprets ns the resent' 
ment of his first wife, wafted to him from beyond the grave. 
But the persistence with which the cry haunts him seems to 
suggest that there is something more than the mere sighing 
of the wind or the sound made by birds, and indeetl. Nature 
herself seems td be only the instrument through which the 
ghost of the ‘dead woman expresses its indignation. 

The manner, in .which the story is narrated calls for 
special comment. Dokhin Babu has some similarity with 
Coleridge’s Ancient ^farmer. Like the Mariner he has 
passed through a terrible experience, like the ISfariner he 
has no rest until he can tell his tale and like the Mariner he 
can hold his hearer spell-bound. But he has neither the 
Mariner’s skinny hand nor his glittering eye. TJiese we find 
in the narrator of-the story The Lost Jexccls, whom the 
author expressly likens to the Ancient Mariner. In this 
story, too, some abnormal occurrence — obviously a murder — 
seems to leave its imprint on Nature whicli becomes charged 
with supernatural suggestions. The wife Mani had left her' 
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husband s home m a boat %\ith all her precious jewellery on 
her person under the escort of Modhu an inferior clerk in 
her husbands establishment She did not return and no 
trace was found of Modhu, who it is quite clear, had 
droivned her and then decamped with her jewels At night 
in the deserted house the bereaved husband Bhusan hears 
the Jingling of ornaments and a knocking at the door, the 
sound seems to reach him from the bank of the river where 
Mam took her boat, but one wonders if this sound is reall) 
made up of the pattering of the ram, the croaking of frogs 
the buzzing of moths which are mixed up with the songs 
sung by boys in a village opera troujie These sounds arc 
there no doubt, and they become fearful on account of the 
deep darkness of the night But the persistence svith which 
these sounds haunt Bhusan makes us wonder if the darkness 
of the night and the puzzling sounds are not merely the 
appropriate means through which Mams ghost returns to 
the earth? Indeed, one day when the deep darkness has 
been succeeded by pale moonlight, a skeleton bedecked with 
jewels comes to Bhusan and beckons him to the nver where 
he, too, meets a watery grave Is this skeleton a mere figment 
of Bhusan’s brain or is u a real ghost who comes from tliat 
undiscovered country from whose bourne some traveller 
does occasionally return to the earth? 

There is one feature of the story which, though icmark 
able, IS of dubious appropriateness Did the experience 
really occur to some one or is the whole thing a fiction? The 
hearer of the story is Bhusan himself whose presence is a 
stout denial of the concluding part of the story, and lie says 
that his wifes name was Nniyakali and not Mammalika 
Even the narrator himself says at the end that the story is 
tod much like fiction to be true Then why does Bhusan 
hear the story till the end and not prick the bubble at the 
start? Is he held spell bound by the narrator as the wedding 
guest IS by the Manner m Coleridges ballad or docs he 
only listen with amused cunosity to an old man spinning a 
yam? Both the hypotheses may be true, Rabindranath 
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•seems to attempt here a bold experiment at mixing the 
make-believe of the supernatural wth the scepticism of real 
life. It must, however, be admitted that one misses in this 
story that couch of authenticity which one finds in 
Coleridge’s poems of tlie supernatural or in stories like The 
Htifigry Slones and In The Night. 

The interest of The Skeleton is very complex. It is 
apparently a story of the supernatural, because it is told at 
night and the speaker is a ghost. But it is really a tale of 
human love and its frustration, but as the speaker views it 
From, the other side of the grave, where she realizes the 
ghastly end of her beauty, there is an undercurrent of 
mockery all through her narration. The author show’s 
wonderful recreative imagination, and the way in which the 
beauty and the amorous yearning of the young widow are 
described is worthy of Reats. The speaker does not give an 
.account of her own beauty in the cold manner of a historian; 
it was something which maddened henclf and a young 
doctor. She seems to liave been Venus and Narcissus rolled 
into one — Venus who is the adored of all males and Narcissus" 
■jvho was infatuated with his own shadow. There is scarcely 
-anything in literature ’which is more luxuriantly sensuous 
than the picture of the young wddow when she met the 
doctor for the first time and of the effects of the meeting on 
her. But all through her poetical recreation of her beauty 
which was so fascinating once upon a lime, there is the 
constant reminder that it was all vanity, for the end of it 
all is that she is notv a mere skeleton that is used for teach- 
ing students the science of osteolt^. Her dark, bright, 
languishing eyes have become two cavernous hollows and 
nothing has remained of her ruby lips except a set of 
ginning teedi; >et she cannot forget tliat once upon a time 
a )oung doctor, who was versed in the science of ostcolog), 
compared her to a golden champak flower, and tins shows 
that although the rest of mankind may illustrate the laws 
of physiology', to him at least she vras too ethereal to serve 
any surh coarse purpose. 
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Living or Dead is not ocactly a story of the super 
natural, it portrajs the peculiar feeling of a person who is 
ali\e but feels that she is dead It is an extraordinarily 
powerful psychological study, showing how the normal 
human mind tries to accommodate itself to an abnormal 
experience and fails Kadambmi svas taken to be dead and 
then carried to the burning ground to be cremated There 
she suddenly regains her consciousness and begins to adjust 
herself anew to the once familiar world which has now been 
transformed for her into an alien region Her first feeling 
IS that the dark room m which she is confined must be 
Hades, the realm of the God of Death Then a cold wind 
that sends a shiver through her body reminds her that she 
is on the earth, but as she must have been dead, she thinks 
that she is not of jt, she must be now a ghost svho svill only 
bring misery to her house Along svith this uncanny sensa 
tion, there is also an accession of strength, because she feels 
that the bonds which tied her to the earth have all snapped 
At the return of daylight, however, she is seized with terror, 
for she feels that she is a creature of night who has strayed 
into daylight Then she goes to the house of her old friend 
Jogm^aya, but she cannot accept the life around her There 
IS always something unusual in her conduct, because she 
cannot get nd of the feeling that she is dead and belongs no 
longer to the vvorld of the living When she comes to the 
house she lived in before her supposed death, there is a 
sudden change m her, and the most remarkable thing in this 
amazing story is the portraiture of the contrast between her 
reactions in these two houses It was difficult for her to 
a^apt herself to the unfamiliar surroundings m Jogmaya’s 
household, there she felt that death stood between her and 
her friend But when she returns to her own house, the old 
rooms and the old things which have remained unchanged 
convince her that she, too, is not dead, this feeling is rein 
forced by her attachment to a child whom she loved more 
than anything else The intimate feeling of love proves 
stronger than the superimposed feeling of death “In her 
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friend’s house she had felt that her childhood’s companion 
tvas dead. In her child’s room she knew that the Jaoy’s 
‘Auntie’ was not dead at all.” But whatever her own 
feelings might be, she fails to persuade the people around 
her that she is not dead, and that is why* she cannot find, her 
place back in her o^vn home. She solves the problem by 
committing suicide; by dying she proves to the world that 
she was not dead. 


V 

Rabindranath is known to the ^vorId chiefly as a lyric 
poet, and the stamp of his poetical genius is found, too, on 
his experiments in prose. But occasionally he has dwelt 
with varying success on themes that do not yield to poetical 
treatment. One of these is prose satire, and four of his 
satirical stories — The PixrroCs Training, The Trial' of the 
Horse, The Old Man’s Ghost and Great News have been 
translated into English. These cannot compare with great 
satirical stories like A Tale of a' Tub, their chief limitation 
being that the allegorical intention is too prominent; very 
little is left to suggestion and the characterization lacks both 
subtlety and depth. The %veakest of these is Gr0al News 
in which there is a conflict between the oars which work 
and the sails tvhich do nothing but claim that it is they who 
move the boat. The editor says that this sketch, ”4 parable 
of this age, presages the Imminent conflict between the oars 
who labour, and the parasitic sail that claims the direction 
of the boat ivhile doing so little. The account has to be 
ievJjliu’, f.'ibsvipV ishr hjxWiTPAV ♦vswur Abaw Tibw .if Ahf 

great news: need of a drastic adjustment.” Although an 
allegory is not an elaborate argument, some questions have 
to be ans^vered before this piece can be appreciated either as 
satire or as story. It is easy* to understand whom the oars 
stand for but it is difficult to say who are represented by 
the sails. If they are parasites, tvhy should the boatman need 
them at all? And if a readjustment is necessary*, w'hat arc 
the lines on which this readjustment is to be made? In the 
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Story the bortmaii soU es the cnsis by flattering and running 
them down altermtely This may be nhat is being done 
by society at present, but what should be the duty of society 
m future? The meaning seems to be lost in a maze of 
vague innuendoes 

The best of these satirical sketches is The Old Man's 
Ghost which deals with man’s obsession with the past and 
his indolence about the future The past is represented as 
the Old Man’s Ghost which is a powerful portrait The 
Ghost relieves men of all their worries and is portrayed as 
sitting on men's shoulders and stopping all movement The 
advantage of the Ghost is that it has no head and therefore 
cannot suffer from headaches Its other advantage is that it 
ts unchanging, man dies but a ghost does not The entire 
population, being ghost ridden, is saved the trouble of think 
mg and even seeing, in their blindness the people have 
affinity with fate with grass and with amoeba the link with 
the past gives aristocratic dignity to a people that does not 
want to worry about the future 

The effect of the Ghost’s domination is that the people 
arc Kept quiescent, they are lulled to sleep But even if 
they want to be restful and to go to sleep, people of other 
countries will not let them remain in peace This situation 
IS very beautifully expressed by the poet's applying to this 
context the most popular Bengali lullaby ^shich has thus 
been translated 

“The baby sleeps the neighbourhood is quiet. 

The invaders (Maratha Bargis) enter the land 
The. bulbuXii have eaten, the com 
Hoiv^ to pay the taxes? 

If the baby wants to sleep leaving all cares to the Old 
Man’s Ghost, it is an excellent arrangement, but the 
bulbuliSj who do not care for the Ghost will eat away the 
com and the mv-aders will insist on the payment of taxes 
which ^vill hav e to be paid with modesty, ivith honour, with 
conscience and with heart’s blood 



CHAPTER XI 
NOVELS 
I 

One of the principal characteristics of Rabindranath 
as a writer is the extraordinary fertility of his imagination. 
Although primarily a lyric poet, he is the author of a large 
number of short stories and poetical dramas and he has 
even trenched on the field of prose fiction which is fai 
removed from that of lyric poetry. His later novels, as udll 
appear from the discussion that follows, constitute a new 
genre in which prose fiction is wedded to poetry and in 
course of its transformacion loses part of its own distinctive* 
ness. In his earlier novels, however, such as The Wreck and 
Cora, he keeps faithful to the more realistic standards of 
prose fiction; we may apply to these novels the comment he 
has himself made of Saratchandra: he has "bi ought our 
fiction close to the cvery'day life of the people." uora, 
pariicubrly, portrays the impact of political and social 
movements on the sensitive minds of cultured men and 
women in Bengal in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The Wreck is not a problem novel; it introduces the 
complications tliat arise in the life of a man who, on account 
of an accident, has been tagged on to a girl who passes for 
his wife but is not so in fact, and then it proceeds to narrate 
the unexpected coincidences which straighten the tangle. 
Although not free from defects, the plot is ingeniously con- 
ceived and carefully'constnicted. Professor V. Lesny points 
out, too, that the contrast between the characters is artis- 
tically drawn and betrays the hand of a master. This applies 
not only to the principal pairs, Ramesh and Nalinaksha, 
Kamala and Hemnalini, Annada Babu and Kshemankari, 
mother of Nalinaksha, but also to the minor characters. It 
must be remembered, however, that- construction of plots 
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and contrasting of characters are, more or less mechaniQl 
devices that merely help an artist to project his sense of life. 
It IS the portraiture of characters that reveals it In other 
words the greatness of a novel or a drama depends on the 
extent to which the author his been able to sound the 
depths of human character and on the degree in which the 
characters live on their own account without merely sub 
serving the necessities of plot or the demands of propaganda 
Judged b) this standard, the first half of The Wreck contains 
the extraordinary portraiture of a w^oman who is puzzled 
by kindness that stops short of love After Ramesh has 
known that Kamala is not Ins wife, he cannot live with him 
as her husband, but neither can he cast her off This novel 
situation brings out the subtle undercurrents m the heart 
of a woman who gets affection but also realizes with a 
womans unerring instinct that this affection is different 
from the intimacy a wife expects from a husband On board 
the steamer she is drawn nearer to Ramesh and becomes 
his housewife, but she learns with pain that a housewife is 
not necessarily a vvife and that there is a world of difference 
between the two Indeed she can become very intimate 
with uncle Chakrabartti and Umesh (and then later on with 
Sailaja) but Ramesh holds aloof from her, yet it is the 
devotion of these other persons tliat makes her painfully 
conscious of a fundamental emptiness in her life an empti 
ness that Ramesh alone can fill Before she meets Sailaja 
her awareness of this void is a half instinctive craving which 
expresses itself through many indirections it seems to be 
an instinct which springs spontaneously from the roots of 
life She can get over this disturbance by daytime, but jit 
leturns to her at night with the mysteriousness indistinct 
ness and irresistibility of a natural convulsion and very 
appropriately Rabindranath makes her find the prototype of 
her emotion m a violent storm that she experiences on board 
the steamer 

Kamala could not define the emotion that stirred in 
hei breast as she gazed upon the wild sk) and the turmoil 
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of the night, Kjnay lia\e been fear and it maj Iwve been 

joy 

There ^sas an untamed force, an untramme[led 
freedom, m the raging o£ the elements that struck some 
dormant chord in her soul The violence of Nature’s revolt 
fasanated her Against what was Nature rebelling? In tlic 
roaring of the tempest Kamala heard no answer to tins 
tjuestion The reply was inarticulate like the storm in hei 
own breast Surely it was an elFort to tear asunder and cast 
aside some formless impalpable web of deceit and illusion 
and obscunty that shook the earth to its foundations to the 
accompaniment of the agonized shrieking of the tempest 

Not only is the image poetically suggestive but through 
it the author fathoms the depths of the human soul and 
expresses the elemental craving which hes beyond all intel 
lectual strivings and is, indeed, the creative urge of life itself 
The drama in Ramesh's soul is less subtle, but u is hiimanl) 
interesting in its own way He can, if he likes, reject 
Kamala ac a stroke, and he can equally easily accept her 
and cue the knot But he has such a cultured mind tliat he 
can do neither, and it is hts inability to arrive at a simple 
conclusion that makes him a fascinating character If 
towards the later chapters the threads slip from his hands 
to be taken over by a benevolent Destiny and he fades as a 
character, it does not detract from the cliarm of his 
personality, and he remains the most effective male portrait 
jn the novel 

The second half of The IVrecJ shows a distinct falling 
off, because here the development of character is sacrificed 
to the necessities of the plot After Kamila has known that 
Ramesh ts not her husband, she bimshes him completely 
from her mind, and the author's only interest is to phee her 
m Nahnaksha's path It is cunous tlial she does not stop 
to think for a moment of the man who, while giving her 
tlie position of a wife, did so much to preserve her from 
sin No new light is thrown on her character, and we are 
shown how she manages to meet her real husband rather 
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than iiow her soul reacts to the surprising turn in the tide 
of events For the sake of s>Tnmctry and not through an> 
inherent necessity Hemnalmi is proposed m mamage itv 
Nalinaksha, but the incident sertes no artistic purpose and 
IS soon closed Nalinaksha has htclc to do except rcceue 
Kamala without demur, but as he is the husband of the 
heroine, he has to be made a major character He lias, how 
ever, no part to play in the story, that is t\hy he is filled out. 
With worfs and becomes a twndbag 

II 

Goro IS Rabindranath s longest novel, it deals with 
complicated pcrsoiiil and domestic relationships, and 
imvovcn into them are many socnl and political problems 
of modem India The events arc given a definite local and 
temporal habitation, thc> occur in the later decades of the 
ninctccntlt century, say, tucnt> five )car5 after the Mutiny, 
and they occur, too, in Calcutta and in some typical villages 
in Bengal The outlines of the story are clear and so is the 
background As it is a long novel, there arc many incidents 
and the minor characters arc so elaborately portrayed that 
they look like protagonists, suggesting a comparison in this^ 
respect with Tolstoy's War and Peace Emphasis is placed 
m these secondarv characters on prominent traits rather 
than on subtle nuances, which combined with similar other 
features, gives this novel the largeness and grandem of art 
epic Paresh Babu Krishnadayal Bordashundan, Han 
mohini, Mohim Panu Babu, Satish — these cinracters have 
each of them, a few distinctive traits but this distinctiveness 
IS vvTit so large that the lack of variety or subtlety cannot 
be regarded as a defect everyone of them has a vivid sharply 
limned personality 

The greatest character is Gora w^ho is a patriot feels 
ardently for his country and has intense hatred for the 
foreigner who has not only enslaved her but as a necessary 
corollary to his domination holds her in contempt As the 
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foreigner pours his ridicule mostly on Indian or Hindu 
culture, religion and practices, Gora, ivhose imagination 
dominates his intellect, becomes the champion of Hinduism 
which he identifies iwth India There is a fundamennl 
contradiction m his lo>alty As an orthodox Brahmin, he 
has to keep aloof from e\erything that may defile him, he 
has to avoid contact with non Hindus and low castes But 
as a patriotic Indian he feels that he is one with the humblest 
of his countrymen, he stands up for those who are being 
oppressed by the alien ruler and his native myrmidons, and 
he jirefers staying tvith a barber who has adopted a Moham 
medan boy to the hospitality offered by a rascilly Brahmin 
tsho has assisted m oppressing poor villagers \Vhen, how 
e\er, he is sent to gaol, he feels that his Brahmimsm has 
been soiled m the prison where he has not been able to 
observe the rules of orthodoxy but he feels, too, that by 
going into gaol he has realized his kinship with the oppressed 
millions of India 

This contradiction is revealed m his personal life, too 
As a champion of Hindu orthodoxy he stands foi' early 
mtmage and seclusion of uomcn, and he has unqualified 
scorn for Brahmos who have broken away from the Hindu 
fold But his meetings with Sucharifi unfold to him a new 
aspect of reality Here is a girl vshom he cannot regard 
as one of Ins own, his India has no room for her Yet he 
feels attracted towards her by a tie which is stronger than 
that of tradition or opinion, it « the tie of s)Tnpathy 
between two souls who understand each other, and behind 
this spiritual afiimly there is the biological attraction a man 
feels for a woman If he accepts her the beliefs he Ins 
, held dear have to be scrapped, if he refuses to accept her, 
hi5 idealism becomes emptied of content It is only b) 
making a synthesis between his old faith and his new reali 
zation in a comprehensive vision of India that his patriotism 
can fulfil Itself It is when he becomes acutely conscious 
of the conflict between the two forces by which he is swayed 
that he comes to know the secret of his binh and the conflict 

H 
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vanishes into dim air This, hoimcr, is an artificial solu 
tion, the knowledge that Gora is an Irishman comes to him 
as It were, from a deus ex mac/iinoj and he is united to 
huchanta under the tutelage of the Brahmo Paresh Babu 
If Gora had been able to resolve the contradiction through 
a spiritual struggle, his story would have made a great novel 
But Rabindranath betrays here an indolence about funda 
mentals, rather than portray the intricate spiritual struggle 
tint IS aroused m Gora’s heart, he ends it mcchanicall) 
almost as soon as it begins In this respect the portrait of 
Anandamoji is an effective contrast to that of Gora Ananda 
inoyi was born m the house of a Pandit at Benares the 
centre of Hindu culture, and she inherited an attachment 
to Hindu orthodox), but when she adopts as her child Gora 
^vho is an Irishman’s son, her beliefs undeigo a strange 
transformation, she realized that life is larger than dogma, 
and although she remains a Hindu m her faith she rejects 
Cliat pare of her religion winch raises barriers between man 
and man That is why she can easily take a humane view 
of all social and domestic problems, and it is noticeable that 
she approves of the marriage of Bmo) and Lolita more 
quickly than does Paresh Babu himself For her the adop 
tton of Gora as a child is a real experience it shakes the 
foundations of her beliefs and gives her a new religion But 
the revelauon comes to Gora from the outside, it does not 
reshape him from vMtlim it onl) cuts him off from his 
old moorings 

Binoy has not the intrepid personality that distinguishes 
Gora, but he occupies so much space that he is almost i 
second protagonist m the novel which is named after his 
friend He is a cultured young man who is much more 
open minded than Gora but is carried away by Gora s energy 
and patriotic fervour It vvdl, however be a mistake 
to imagine that he is a mere shadow of Gora without 
any personality of his owno Indeed, when there is a crisis 
m his life, he can, without much difficulty throw off the 
claims of friendship, because he feels that this friendship is 
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tending to cramp rather than broaden his life. His decision 
to marry Lolita does not mean that he sacrifices his convic- 
tions l.o the fasdnation of a woman; rather this marriage 
shotvs that he has the courage to face and acknowledge truth 
c\en tvhen it involves a tsTench from most of his old ties. 

The episode of Binoy and Lolita, although it shotvs thc 
gradual unfolding of their peisonalities, has been spoilt by 
over-elaboration and insistence on circumstantial details. 
Once Binoy and Lolita have decided on breaking atvay from 
their old associations, it seems to be immaterial whether 
they are married in accordance with Hindu or Brahmo forms 
of worship or ^s’hether they abjure all ceremonials altogether. 
It seems that the final decision is that they are married 
according to Hindu rites, but they dispense with an idol. 
It will be doing injustice to the novelist^to suggest that he 
intended all this as a propaganda for Introducing a hew 
form of Hindu marriage, but it is diillcult to say what else 
all this pother is about. Much is made of the oppression to 
U'hich Lolita is subjected by the pillars of Brahmo Samaj 
including her mother, who all try to force Binoy to 
become a Brahmo in order to be able to marry into a Brahmo 
family. The tactics employed by these pillars are extremely 
coarse, and the portraiture of the stmggle between indivi- 
dual conscience and social lyTanny is very superficial. If 
Lolita is prepared to give a shock to her mother’s feelings, 
it does not require much strength or intelligence to dispose 
of Panu Babu’s ai^guments or to see through the tricks 
employed by him and his associates. The real pressure of 
society on individuals is much less obtruslN’e'and much more 
insidious but it is also much more persasive; society spreads 
its tentacles everywhere, even in the hearts of those who rebel, 
against it. How deep, penetrating and wide-spread the pres-’ 
sure of social forces may be has been effectively portrayed 
in many novels’ and dramas,- in Ibsen’s An-Enemy of the 
~lPeople, in many of Shaw’s plays and in Saratchandra’s novels, 
to take only a few examples, Rabindranath confines himself' 
to the surface, and his representation is cheap and tedious. 
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There are mucs who look upon Gora as the greatest Bengali 
no\el, but such critics have, obviously, an imperfect 
acquaintance with Bengali literature The fact is that 
although The Wreck and Gora are excellent in parts, neither 
of them IS a great novel Rather do they reveal that the 
realistic and psychological novel m which subtleties of 
character are unfolded through a gradually evolving story is 
unsuited to his genius which is pre eminently mysucal and 
lyrical Quoting Mr E M Forster's comment on The 
Home and the Worldj we may say, ‘Not here, O Nirvana, 
are haunts meet for thee ” It seems that Tagore himself 
felt the limitations of this art form and tried to invent a 
new kind of novel which would subordinate both narration 
and analysis to die poetical representation of an idea 

111 

Dr Snkumar Banerjee shows in great detail that after 
Gora Rabmdranaili's art in the novel underwent a change 
He abjured the long novel with its intricate plot, lengthy 
description and slow development of character, and his 
method became more suggestive and less analytical His 
first experiments m this branch of an, which may be 
claimed as an invention of his own, are Broken Ties ind 
The Home and the World Broken Ties is one of the best 
of his vrorks, it rivals the English Gitanjah and the Bengali 
Balaka It is difficult to say if Broken Tics is a novel at 
all, for It has not that completeness, that gradual building 
of plot or character which we expect From a novel The 
plot consists of fiagments dnt have been chosen for their 
suggestiveness irther than for their place m the evolution 
of a narrative There are many striking chancters and 
they have been portrayed deeply too, but the impression is 
nevertheless produced that we get only ghmpses of them 
and do not witness the gradual unfolding of their whole 
personality Every character is sharply individualized, yet 
he or she is less an individual than the symbol of an idea 
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And all the charactefs and all the incidents seem to be 
intended to ’project aspects of an idea ivhich is the bond 
uniting the broken tics; the novel or the symbolist prose- 
poem portrays the quest of the human soul for truth. 

Satish is the hero of this quest. In course of his intro- 
duction to the French edition of this book, Romain Rolland 
gives high praise to Jagamohan, Damini and Srivilas but 
demurs to the portraiture of Satish who, he sa>s, is of a 
kind rather remote from Europeans. Satish is Eastern to 
the tips of his fingers; he is as Indian as the Ganges; he 
represents the quest which the Indian soul has been pur- 
suing through ages for truth which is greater than fact, 
wider than dogma, purer than piety and more concrete 
and personal than universal principles He wants truth 
that combines the vitality of earth with the holiness of 
heaven. The word that is most frequently used in this book 
is the untranslaublc rasa which may stand for the pleasure 
given by delicious food, the fun in a humorous story, 
emotion, especially erotic emotion, the delight aroused by 
an artistic prodtict, and (he joy in the contemplation of the 
Absolute. It is to be observed that the purer the rasa, the 
more dissociated is it from tlic object winch generates it. 
The noblest kinds of rasa are the poetical and the religious; 
in the fonner form predominates over content and in the 
latter the object of contemplation is the disembodied spirit, 
^Being freed from the endless Becoming through which it 
expresses itself. That is why these two rasas are called 
twins, for both of them aim at freedom. But the problem 
is; Is it possible to release the Absolute from the bondage 
of the relative, to dissociate form from matter? This is the 
problem which Satish faces; it is a universal problem but 
it has engaged the Eastern mind more than 'Western, 
and that is why although Satish is remote from Europeans, 
he is so truly Indian. 

Satish begins as a pupil of his uncle, a rationalist- 
atheist, a believer in Malthus and Bentham, and an unfor- 
gettable character. But great as the unde is, the nephew 
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15 greater Tor the uncle, who trusts blindly to reason 
“nothingness is”, as Rolland points out, “a principle of joy 
and goodness”, because it means freedom from the bondage 
of creed and dogma But the positivist uncle cannot 
rationally explain lyhy he should do good to others. To 
Saiish he said, “Baba, tse arc atheists And therefore the 
very pride of it should keep us absolutely stainless Because 
He have no respect for any higher being than ounclves 
therefore we must respect ourselves ” Although there is no 
mention of what Satish said about this explanation he 
must have instinctively felt that this argument is more 
sentimental than rational And then there was the stabbing 
experience of Nonibala who throws to the winds all the 
utxhtanan arrangements made by the uncle and Satish and 
commits suicide because she could not forget her rascally 
seducer The limitations of unde Jagamohan s rationalism 
are obvious enough He cannot understand emotion either 
m himself or m others Indeed, it seems that hts rational 
istic atheism is a principle of joy only because it means 
freedom from bondage, it has no positive content of its own 
It IS little wonder that Satish who is a restless seekei 
after Truth should recoil from the path of rationalistic 
activity after his uncle s death If we piece together Satish s 
scattered statements it becomes dear that there was yet 
another reason why Satish tired of his uncles positivism 
It is very difficult to justify utilitarianism on rational 
grounds alone, reason need not necessinly impel a man to 
do good to others In the ultimate analysis the freedom 
of reason must be the freedom of tvhims, and liberty then 
IS indistinguishable from licence These considerations 
now make Satish a follower of Vaisbnavism the tear 
drenched cult of emotional communion and as a Vaishnavite 
he seeks salvation by following a Gurti, a master ivho ill 
sa\e him from the pitfalls of ruionalism Vaishnavism 
preaches a mystical union be ween the human soul and 
God as It IS the sublimation of the erotic sentiment the 
love of man and woman is so much universalized that all 
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traces of sensuoitsness are reraosed from it Satish becomes 
a follotver of this creed, because it is not so empty as 
rationalism, because it gi\es Jiim the support of a guru and 
because being a mystical creed, it is free from the dross of 
reilit) But a leligion of emotion is as unsatisfying as a 
religion of reason A man’s religion is a thing for personal 
realization, and the guru must, therefore, be more a 
hindrance than a help fif, again, tlie guru is eliminated, 
a religion of emotions means only the exaltation of indivi 
dual ivhims This, hoiveter, is only a minor limitation 
The chief defect of tins religion is that being mystical and 
universal, it dissociates itself from reality ivhich is sensuous 
and particular, and reality pops its head m the shape of 
Damini i\ho refuses to join the emotional ecstasies of these 
votaries and their isorship of Uic gnui, and even when she 
does occasionally conform, she makes it clear that she sur* 
renders herself to a particular person rather than to a 
symbol or an idea She points out to the devotees that by 
trying to escape from reality they keep up a continual state 
of excitement which is the very negation of the peace they 
seek And if they talk unceasingly of rasa, do they knoiv 
wint It actually is? If it is quintessential passion, does such 
a thing actually exist? In real life there is Nabin's passion 
for his iwfe’s sister uhom he intended to mairy to his 
younger brother and marries himself His wife arranges the 
marriage and then commits suicide This is “passion m its 
true colours' ‘It has neither religion nor duty, it knows 
neither pity nor uust, nor modesty, nor shame" Damini 
objects to the Vaishnava religion of emotion v\htch ivants 
to cure earthly passion by replacing it with passion for tlie 
Lord, as if, she atgues, fire can be quenched by fire, evcite 
ment of one kind killed by excitement of another A grater 
objection to this creed which refines and sublimates emotion 
IS supplied by Dammi herself, — she who refuses to be 
Ignored, who wants from life its full cup of fulfilment As 
a Vaishnavate Satish wants to eliminate woman whom he 
looks upon as a creation of maya, but the red woman of 
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flesh and blood n'xfl not adapt herself to the comeniences 
of a creed, for creeds are made for man and woman and 
not man and ^voman for creeds 

The turmoil caused by the presence of Damini, who 
IV ill never agree to the chmtnation of sensuousness, helps 
Satish to sec the limitations of his religion, and he breaks 
avva) from Lilamnda Sivami’s Vaishnaviie orgies Conner 
witl) Satish enables Damini to purge her soul, she is sa%ed 
by him and calls him her guru She accepts Snvilas as 
husband and sets up as the mistress of a household But 
Satish has made her acquainted with spmtual values and 
that IS why she can keep herself and Snvilas above the 
drabness and the smallness we find in the da) to day 
CMStence of a householder As her husband appropriately 
puts it, “So the Damini whom I gained became neither 
housewife nor maya She ever remained true to herself, — 
my Damini " For Satish the solution is not so simple 
indeed, for him there is no solution at all, because lie is 
less an individual human being than the spirit of endless 
^ ojaging after Truth Once he had busied himself in practi 
cal activitj, enjoying what he himself called the freedom of 
the playground Then lie lost himself m a frenzy of emotion 
which, for him, was freedom on the high seas But he leaves 
this, too, and goes on questing after the Absolute He 
believes that he has found the key to Truth which he 
describes thus He loves ‘ form, so He is continually des 
cendmg towards form We cannot live b) form alone so 
we must ascend towards His formlessness He is free so 
.'s wjihi.o ivewds We jwre Ixound 50 we jfind our 
joy m freedom ’ What this new freedom is like and how 
he will strive towards formlessness we do not know Satish 
sa)s that he has understood, and it seems that he has found 
the peace that subsists at the heart of endless agitation 
The most remarkable thing about Broken Ties is us 
originality of technique, the manner m which the under 
lying idea is expressed It is a storj, and that is why there 
are a number of incidents making up a plot and also a 
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number of characters But it is clcir that the central thing 
in It IS neither tlie story nor any character, but an idea, and 
ihe idea is the mystery of spintuil quest That is why there 
is something ethereal about the story ind something elfin 
about the characters The technical no\eIty displayed m 
the narration of the story is tint only striking incidents 
are selected and none is elaborated so that the incidents 
that happen are not only imprcssne as events but also 
suggestiie of ideas From this point of viciv their fragmen 
nnness is part of their value, because they imply much 
more than they express Take, for example, the episodes 
of Nonibala and of Nibm's wife, who are, more or less intru 
ders into the main story These episodes are narrated in 
sharp outline and with setcre economy, we are not taken 
through any long elaboration of Purandir’s and Nabin's 
seduction of the two girls The severity irith whidi all 
unnecessary details are eschewed is itself a proof that the 
only significance of these incidents lies m the part they 
play m pointing out the (imitations of Satish's religion at 
different stages There is the same fugitivencss about the 
main characters — Jagamohan Damini and Satish Little 
IS said of the uncle after the death of Nonibala Dammi 
does not live for more than a year after her mairnge with 
Srivdas, and Satish does not strike roots anyivhere The 
characters are full of vitality, they are sharply individua ‘ 
Iized, but they are less important as human personalities 
than as characters in a brilliant phantasmagona of contend 
ing ideals Everyv\here in the book it is the spiritual 
rather than the narrative context that is important Only 
Snvilas is an exception, he is more a normal human being 
than a participant in an ideological drama, but he is neces 
sary, because he sees through and understands everybody, 
his mind is the kaleidoscope which receives the flitting 
images of this dream 

This suggesliveness is found not only in the manage 
ment of the story and the delineation of charaaers but also 
in the descriptions and even m the humorous passages 
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Jagamohan’s comments on the traditional form of address 
m Bengali letters “To the gracious feet (plural and not 
dual) of”— IS excellent fun, and this raillery, enjo) 
able m itself, is also highly expressne of the character of a 
relentless logician who is not prepared to accept e\en the 
most harmless formality unless it passes the test of reason 
The descriptions of nature are full of burning poetry, 
besides giving us beautiful scenes they also project some 
thing beyond sensuous beauty The portraiture of the 
storm on pp 110 111 may be quoted 

‘ The river was lashed into foaming ivaves, and a flood 
of ram burst forth from the clouds The splashing of the 
naves down below and the dashing of the torrenfs from 
above, played the cymbals m this chaotic revel of the gods 
Nothing could be seen of the deafening movements which 
resounded within the depths of the darkness and made the 
sky, like a blind child, break into shivers of fright Out of 
the bamboo -thickets pierced a scream as of some bereaved 
giantess From the mango groves burst the cracking and 
crashing of breaking timber The riverside echoed with 
the deep thuds of falling masses from the crumbling banks 
Through the bare ribs of our dilapidated house, the keen 
blasts howled and howled like infuriated beasts ” 

It IS a powerful description of a storm but the image 
of the cymbals and of the blind child, the references to the 
bereaverf giantess, revelling gods and infuriated beasts 
suggest that there is something beyond the storm that the 
fury of wind and vrater is only the natural manifesta 
non of some supernatural force which is in tune with 
the moods of the human actors whose minds have been 
terribly unhinged The most extraordinary description is 
the extract from Satish’s diary, giving his experience of 
fleshliness m all its strength, mystery and terror There is 
scarcely anything m symbolist literature that is more 
moving than this picture of Satish's encounter with Damini 
inside the cave The slower technique of the novel would 
have required lengthy and detailed portraiture of how 
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Damini tries to entice Satish and how Satish reacts to the 
enticement But in such a description Damini’s personal 
peculiarities would have been too prorament and the 
um\ersal symbol lost in the individual ^voman In the 
recoid made by Satish individual peculianties have become 
so insignificant that there is no mention of Dammi at all 
Indeed, it is only through suggestion and subsequent refer 
ence that we can be sure that it was Dammi irhom Satish 
met in the cave The cave with its darkness and mastery 
IS just the place where such a meeting should take place, 
and when ne remember that u is in caves that pnmitne 
men and women dwelt and that the attraction of the sexes 
is the most primeval instinct of humanity, the appropriate- 
ness of the cave as a venue of the meeting is enhanced 
The animal that Satish encounters m this place seems at 
first to be one w uh the darkness, but gradually it takes on 
a distinct appearance ‘With wonderful art the poet gives 
It a vague shape in which there is htile but a misa of 
appetite, thus making it at the same time a concrete object 
and an abstract instinct This instinct is as primal as life, 
because it is the reproduaive impulse which iniravn mtelli 
gence, a later accretion, has not been able eitiier to 
control or to illuminate It his no mind, not even ejes 
and ears, it has only an enormous maw from which mm 
with all his intellectual and emotional powei cannot extri 
cate himself In mans world, this mass of hunger appears 
in the shape of woman who sobs and weeps but who his a 
terrible power of sucking and digesting her v ictim This 
power is to be dissociate from woman's beim> and soft 
ness, for it is nothing but the instinct of sex which harks 
back to the dawn of life, which possible uses beiiii) and 
softness as refined weapons of offence There ire one or 
two delicate but pointed suggestions that this creiture is 
not merely the darkness of the cave, it is not a miss of 
hunger, not a reptile and not ccrtamlj a figment of Saiish’s 
overivTought imigination She is i real woman a modem 
woman, she is Dammi with her intelligence, her tenderness 
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and her po^ver of laughter But behind ail her gifts of tlie 
brain and the heart, she retains — as do all uomen for men 
and all men for ^\omen — the mindless brainless fascination 
that has ushcied life into the earth 

V 

In The Home and the World, there is a mixture of two 
different kinds o^ fiction, it is a cross between the realistic 
no\el such as Gora and the symbolist novel such as Broken 
Tics It projects the emotional and intellectual reactions of 
three highly sensitive persons — Nikhil, Bimali and Sandip 
but It relates these reactions to a mighty political event, the 
Siuadeshi movement which swept over Bengal like a flood 
in the earl) years of the twentieth century Yet the final 
significance of this novel is more ideological than political 
or social 

..Swadeshi started as a political protest against the 
tyranny of foreign rule in general and the partition of 
Bengal m particular, it was also an economic movement 
for the revival of indigenous industries So far it w’as a 
peaceful movement for freedom and nationalism but it was 
mixed up with terroristic activity which aimed at irmed 
revolution' Ir led to the organization of secret societies 
which used violence, and there were many amongst the 
enthusiasts who delighted more in the destruction of 
foreign articles than m manufacturing indigenous goods 
These destructive and violent activities are probably trace 
able to sorwe cwl impulse lu the heart of die agitation 
which, although inspired by patriotism derived part of its 
strength from greed and violence 

Viewed purely as a political social novel The Home 
and the World seems to make a sharp distinction between 
these rival impulses, Nikhil representing the pure passion 
for constructive work in Swadeshi and Sandip its greed and 
destructive energy Nikhil worahips nothing but Truth 
which IS greater than the country and which is above all 
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teraporar) crazes , for Sandip the success of the moment, 
no matter by r\hate\er means it is won, is the only thing 
that matters For NiUiil the Ideal is the principal ingre 
dient m the Real, for Sandip the Ideal is tolerable only i\hen 
It IS a means to the attainment of the Real Bimala is tom 
betueen these tuo contending forces whidi exercise a 
pouerful fascination o\er her Nikliils passion for absolute 
Truth reminds us of the sages of ancient India, and the 
dominating force in Smdip's character is greed which is 
the bane of modern Western nationalism The Home and 
the World has, therefore, been regarded as an allegoiy, 
Bimala standing for modern India, Nikhil for ancient India 
and Sandip for modern Europe Such a division is as nrti 
ficnl as the division of a man into component limbs like 
the hands, the feet, the head and the heart Swadeshi was 
a totality, its violence and its truth were like the obverse 
and reverse sides of the same shield The real meaning of 
the novel lies, therefore, m the ps>c]iological conflict, the 
personal drama of a husband and a wife knowing each 
other both at home and m the world The Swadeshi 
agitation is necessary only because it is through this up 
heav'al that a Bengali wife can suddenl) tear herself from 
the moorings of a sheltered domestic life and float adrift 
in the high seas of a country wide agitation 'The novel 
is full of political discussions, but these discussions are not 
like the discussions in modem propagandist novels or 
dramas, they are important only in so far as the} help to 
reveal the workings m the minds of Nikhil, Sandip and 
Bimala Nora and Bimala belong to two different worlds, 
the former stands for an idea, the htter is an individual 
woman who may be only distantly connected with an idea 
The real theme of the novel lies in the responsibilities, 
trials and adjustments which Nikhil has to make as a result 
of his desire to found his relationship with his wife on 
truth * ^far^age is an external bondage, it wants to keep 

•Mr E M Forster does less than josttce to this novel when he 
regard# it as a TariaUon on the mittage a Irol theme and calU it a 
brarding house fiirtatlon 
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together two souls wlio cannot be as much alike each other 
as two flowers or two tables may be Sensitive souls both 
in actual life and in literature have recoiled from the 
tyranny of this bondage, each in his or her peculiar way 
Nikhil iias his own method of approach and creates his own 
pr6blem He is not a Torvald and does not make a doll 
of his wife, neither does he try to impose anything of his 
own on her, and he lesists all attempts on her part to make 
a hero or an idol of him Rather does he want that she 
should know the larger world, and it is against the back 
ground of this larger world that he wants to test the value 
of their love and to make their union complete In a 
Bengali household, the wife belongs definitelj to the home 
It IS ver) difficult to give her the freedom that is realized 
in the outside world A might) political agitation that 
sweeps oser the country like a storm and breaks the bamers 
of ages gives the Indian vsife an opportunity of coming out 
of zhe seclusion of the home, and this, from the point of 
view of the plot, is the justification for introducing the 
Sxvadesht movement in this story Not only does she leave 
the zenana, but her sight and Jier mind her hopes and her 
desires become led with the passion of a new age And it 
is at this time that she meets Sandip i fiery nationalist who 
thinks and feels differently from her husband 

Sandip IS frankly a champion of greed and of the 
Nietzschean Will to Power When he adores the country 
and shouts Bande. Mataram, he is not prepared to recognize 
any moral ideal that may stand nn the way of immediate 
success For him ideals are iHastans nhreh may hafv t 
practical value if they subserve his ends but if they serve 
no such purpose the) deserve to be scrapped Eveiymian 
says he has a natural right to possess and therefore greed 
IS natural Because )oii have your greed you build your 
walls Because I have my greed I break through them 
You use your power I use my craft These are the reah 
.ties of life ’ This is as far from the idealism of Niklul as 
'the dark moon is from the full Bimala is fascinated by 
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Sandip's impetuous vitality beside which her husband’s love 
for truth, eternal and absolute, seems to be very thin. Her 
burning devotion to her country' is mixed up with her 
attraction for the country’s hero, Sandip, who flatters her 
as the incarnation of Shakti, the goddess from whom the 
sons of Bengal will deri\e inspiration and energy. For 
Sandip, too, zeal for the country' is soon transformed into 
love for a womanj Hail Mother easily slides into Hail En 
chantress. Although Bimala and Sandip are dnnm totvards 
each otlier by ts’hat seems to be an insuperable attraction, 
the adulterous impulse is soon checked. Bimala discovers 
that behind the sparkle of Sandip's brilliance there is the 
slime of tveakness, corvardice and meanness, and slie recoils 
in disgust. Sandip, too, realizes that it is easier to dismiss 
moral scruples in talk than in actual life. \Vlien his hypno- 
tizing of Bimala is almost complete, when she has all but 
surrendered herself to him, it is he who fails to make good 
his conquest. ^Vhat stands in the svay? Nothing external, 
no objecthe reality, but' some hidden clement in his o\m 
nature, "a tangle of a multitude of things, — nothing defi- 
nitely palpable, but only that unaccountable sense of 
obstruction”. 

The problem of Nikhil and BimMa ts deeper than that 
of Sandip and Bimala. Nikhil kis been married to Bimala 
for nine years, and during these nine years he has heen the 
best of husbands. He has been a good husband not simply 
in the sense that he has been faithful and kind to her; he 
has never tried to impose on Bimala the superiority which 
from time immemorial the stronger sex has claimed 
over the weaker; rather he has alway s tried to make Bimala 
grow in her own way. Yet at the first tidal wave from the 
outside world which comes in the shape of Swadeshi and 
Sandip, Bimala is svNCpt off her feet, and but for that 
mysterious obstruction in Sandip's own soul to which 
reference has already been, made, she might have lost her- 
self irrevocably. Are we to believe that Biraala's lapse is a 
biological necessity, that the monogamous ideal of marriage 
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is a fiction and th::i woman is by nature polyandrous just 
as man may be by nature polygamous? Or are we to view the 
whole tangle on the emotional rather than the biological 
plane? Or does marriage inevitably mean the oppression 
of one partner by another so that Nikhil has indeed been 
a tyraiii, althoifgh he has consciously tried to avoid being 
one? Or has there been a fundamental misalliance which 
years of mutual devotion and trust have not been able to 
remove?. "Sandip, a keen observ'er and analyst^ makes the 
following significant Comment: “How little these two 
persons, Avho have been together, day and night, for nine 
years, kno^v of each otherl They know something perhaps 
of their home life, but when it comes to outside concerns 
they are entirely at sea. They had cherished the belief that 
the harmony of the home with the outside was perfect. To- 
day they realize to their cost that ‘it is too late to repair their 
neglect of years, and seek to harmonize them now." Al- 
though Bimala does not complain openly, Nikhil fe-irs that 
he might have acted as a fetter round her, and that is why 
when the tension between them becomes acute, he tells 
her that she is free, for he does not want to keep her as a 
garland round his neck, which would mean keeping a 
weight over his heart, Jt is also significant tlial in the 
crisis of his life, he hears the true voice of home, not from 
Bimala but from his sister-in-law who was his playmate in 
boyhood and is now his friend. Could she have felt the 
same sympathy if she had been his wife? Or in other 
words, is the rift which' yawns between Nikhil and Bimala 
caused by their personal lifnitaf/ons or is it an unavoidable 
legacy of marriage? 

Tliesc and many other questions arc subtly suggested 
by the Nikhil — Bimala — Sandip tangle and the participants 
are allowed to tell their own tale. But it mmt be admitted 
that the portraiture is not as thorough as the reader might 
expect; the suggestions are not pursued to their most deli- 
cate filament, and on one fundamental matter the author 
-substitutes melodrama for real psychological conflict. Dr 
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Banerjcc poinLs out that it does not take long to sec through 
Sandip’s mask and that as a man he is not equal to Nikhil 
who, with all his modesty, is quite alive to the difference 
between himself and his rival and friend. That is why 
Bimala's reviiision against Sandip is so easy and so swift. 
The conflict in Bimala’s soul and also in Nikhil’s would 
Jiave been really tense if the fascination exercised by Sandip 
had been reinforced by real strength of character, if, in 
every respect, he could have been a match for Nikhil. The 
sociological problem also would 'then have become really 
acute, and we should have been set thinking aboui the basic 
implications of marriage. ' If Sandip had been as manly and 
noble as Nikhil, then we could have realized how far 
marriage is a help to the development of personality and 
how far a hindrance. 

A word has to be said. too. about the technique adopted 
in this novel. It is a string of monologues, the three charac- 
ters gi\ing their own versions of the incidents ia the story. 
This technique which is not altogctlier novel in Bengali 
fiction — it was emplo>ed by Bankimchandra Cbatteijee in 
Rajani — has its advantages in a^ novel like The Home and 
the World which relies less on plot than on intimate psycho- 
logical study ind which lay's emphasis on a full portraiture 
of a fe^v characters ratlier than on giving vignettes of a large 
number of them. But there is one. defect; the characters 
"have to be so intensely self-conscious'tiiat ^ey cannot reveal 
themselves in sudden, absent-minded spurts of thought, 
speech and action. This defect becomes particularly glaring 
in Bimala who, we are to suppose, was dra^s’n to Sandip, half- 
unconsciously at first. But she seems to wite out her story 
when the fascination is at an end, and she only partly suc- 
ceeds in recapturing her first fine careless rapture. If the 
author had written a drama on this theme, the contradictory 
impulses in her might have been portrayed through actions 
which speak for themselves, and her speeches would have 
been related intimately to her feelings as these were gene- 
rated’ from moment to moment. If in the novel, she could 

is 
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be vieued tHrough the eyes of her creator rather than 
through her o\vn eyes, the conflict hetween the waning 
emotions in her soul would have been set in its proper 
perspective As it is, we see too much of a part of her 
character and too little of the remainder “There must," 
says Bimala, ‘ be two different persons inside men One 
of these in me can understand that Sandip is trying to 
delude me? the other is content to be deluded ” “I cannot 
but feel, again and again/* she says, on another occasion, 
“that there are two persons in me One recoils from Sandip 
in his terrible aspect of chaos, — the other feels that very 
vision to be sweetly alluring ” As it is the disillusioned 
Bimala who tells her story — ^and the same story cannot be 
told by two halves of one person — ^we get a partial and 
prejudiced picture of the woman who was fascinated by 
Sandip It seems that the portraiture would have been 
fuller, if the author had adopted the more orthodox method 
of fiction and presented Bimala as he saw her, it would 
have been better, too, if he had abjured the hybnd form 
of monologue and made his work a regular drama, we 
should then have been able to get a completer portrait of 
Bimala, the central character of the novel 


VI 

Of the five novels considered in this chapter Two listers 
IS the latest, and it is also the weakest of them all This 
short novel — it is about a hundred pages m length — shows 
the vicakncsses inherent in the technique adopted by 
Rabindranath in his later fiction It has four chapters and 
four characters, but Nirod js, more or less, supernumerary, 
and Sasanka, although necessary, is a secondary character 
who only enables the two sisters to reveal their peculiarities 
Even the two sisters arc not complete portraits, being repre- 
sentatives of two opposed aspects of womanhood, one of the 
“mother kind” and the other of the "beloved kind" Thus 
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the portraiture is allegorical and general rather titan 
personal. ) 

It cannot be said that there is anything rsTong if an 
artist tries to depict sjanbols and allegories rather than 
individuals. An artist communicates his sense of I’alue; the 
sense is his own, but it is derived from observ'ation of others 
and is meant for a multitude of readers. This gives a rvork 
its universality, and values are ^neral and abstract rather 
than particular and concrete. But a work of art is primarily 
a creation, and the first condition to be fulfilled by a creative 
work is that it must be endowed with individual life. The 
ordinary, non-symbolical work of art starts with particular, 
personal traits and then reaches forward to the universal 
whereas an allego'rical-s^'mbolical work proceeds from tlie 
abstract to the concrete, from die general to the parucular. 
In thus endowing an abstract idea with individuality the 
artist must see that die central idea becomes a vital pare of 
a total personality; it must absorb and illuminate all the 
other characteristics of the person in whom it isprominentl)' 
displayed. It should be conneaed with other traits, and 
what is more important, it should itself be free. That is 
to say, it must follow its otm line of development and be 
subject to no law from the outside; this Is the distinction 
between what is vital and what is mechanical. These 
features which distinguish living from wooden art are 
absent from Two Sisters. Sarmila and Urmimala arc 
different from cadi other; the one is of the mother-kind 
and the other of the beloved-kind, but neither of them has 
a. fulJ.i; fhw.elnjperl of. hfx oivn., and. fhe lack, of 

this personality, even the one idea which is represented in 
cither of them is ineffectively portrayed 

Sarmila is intended to represent motherlincss; by un- 
tiring labour and unfailing v'igtlance she brings up her 
husband as if he were a baby. She never obtrudes herself 
into his work, never demands an) thing from him; her only 
care is to see that he has not to worry about anything, that 
he is supplied with everything he wants and at die right 
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moment and that he \$ adequate!) attended upon uhen 
there is the least possilLhty of his falling ill She is com 
pared to the rainy season which showers blessings, but as 
she IS represented merely as a personification of the spirit 
of service, her life turns into a mere round of duties which 
seem to be performed in a mechanical manner, we never 
feel the pulse of the dockraaker behind the clock work It 
IS clear, however, that an spue of all that she does for her 
husband, she cannot enter into her husband’s life, and this 
she cannot do because she has little vitality of her own He 
accepts money from her but repays it with interest, he 
makes a doll of her by trying to please her with meclianical 
tojs but he sternly protests when she tries to make a doll 
of him on festive occasions She has showered gifts on him 
but has not been able to enrich his life as the rainy 
season enriches the earth, neither has she the fulness which 
IS the chief characteristic of the rams It is onl) natural 
that he should be glad to take a holida) from this dreary 
life in which there is no bek of conveniences and comforts' 
but in which he has never felt the w-ann thrill of emotion 
which haunts, startles and wayla)s And this thnll he feels 
when Urmi comes to nurse her sister and begins to pla) the 
housewife in his home 

But IS Urmi a true representative of the beloved kintl 
a symbol of womanly enchantment? She seems to have 
more of the listlessness of the spring wind than of spring s 
richness and grandeur She was tied to a round of mtcha 
meal dunes by the bookful blockhead Nirod who could not 
awaken in her die passion of love In die fetscinanon she 
and Sasanka arouse in each other, both seem to be enjoying 
a holiday from the dull routine of work and from a life of 
duty m which there was no room for passion The affair 
of Sasanka and Urmi is marked by a spirit of levity and 
shows very little of real emotional excitement Sarmila is 
Willing to accept Urmi as a co-wife, her motherhness gets 
the better of jealousy, but Urmi recoils from the complica 
non she has herself created She instinctively realizes that 
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tlie storm she has raised in her sister’s conjugal life is a pass- 
ing squall, and leaving them to readjust themselves to each 
other, she goes to England to pursue her studies there Tliere 
is nothing in all that she does in Sasanka’s company to 
suggest that she tvas seriously in love with him. It is, 
indeed, true that Saanka is in a frenzy} he neglects his 
wife and spoils his work. He goes to excursions with Urrai 
ts'hen he should be minding his office and his clients, and he 
indulges in frivolities with her when he should be tending 
his wife. But this seems to be a passing phase; there is 
little evidence that he is in the grip of a deadly passion. 
Indeed, the proof of his foscination for Urmi is supplied 
more by what lie should have done and does not do than 
by what be actually does. The author imagines'a situation 
which, he himself admits, is not very new, and he fails to 
draw out all its possibilities. He seems to be too indolent 
to trace passion to its deepest roots and is content to illus- 
trate a formula rather than ci^te living characters who 
always enrich and transcend the abstract ideas they may 
have been intended to represent. 
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CONCLUSION 

I 

During more than half a century of incessant creative 
activity Rabindranath produced about a hundred short 
stories, a large number of plays and playlets, a dozen novels, 
and as regards his poems, their name is legion It will not be 
possible to mention many wnters whose output is equally 
large Yet it has to be remembered that he conquered the 
Western world and wrested the Nobel Prize on the strength 
of a modest volume containing only one hundred and three 
short prose poems Readers whose appreciation was reflect 
ed in the judgment of the Swedish Academy had little 
idea of the enormous quantity of his work and must have 
been entranced by the extraordinary literary beauty of the 
Song Offerings presented to them The Lnglish translations 
m Gttanjali and some other books such as The Gardener 
and Fruit Gathering are not mere translations, they are re 
creations in an alien medium of thoughts and emotions that 
were first expressed in the poet’s native tongue Marvellous 
as the literary beauty of these translations is, it is not mere 
technical craftsmanship that won him fame As C F 
Andrews has pointed out, many of his warmest admirers 
have heen amongst people who have studied him on’ly 
through the imperfect medium of translations from the 
English versions of his works ‘Very few books" says 
Andrews “hive been able to bear the strain of such i severe 
test of double translation ” , 

There must, therefore, be something in h«s poetry 
vshich IS so universal and so profound that it cin easily 
tmnscend the birricrs of distance, of difference in language 
and culture Most "Westem admirers trace this power to 
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an elemental simplicity, an innocence or spontaneii) which 
makes his poetry ‘appear as much the growth o£ the 
common soil as the grass and the rushes ” But his Eastern 
admirers are struck chiefly b> the intricate artistry and rich 
ness of his poems and the innocence, the spontaneity or the 
simplicity tvhich has been so much admired seems itself to 
be an effect of something more fundamental Most 
IVestern critics find the root of this evtraordmiry beauty 
in a strange harmony betueen emotion and idea or betsveen 
poetry and religion Revicumg Gitanjali, The Times 
Literary Supplement said (November 7, 1912) 

' The chief cause of decadence in any art is impoverish 
ment of subject matter, and poetry is always liable to this 
impoverishment when it has not enough intellectual power 
to pass from its primitive stage of dealing with the parti 
cular to the task of dealing with the general Poetry 
must conquer the province of ideas if u is not to be sub 
dued b> them into prose It must learn to express the 
emotions stincd b) ideas as it has m the past expressed 
the emotions stirred by facts, and in doing so it must remain 
poetry with the old music, imagery and unhesitating sense 
of values That is the problem which troubles our poetry 
at present and seems to endanger us very existence, and it 
is no wonder that Mr Yeats should bail with delight the 
work of an Indian poet who seems to solve it as easily as 
It was solved m Chinese painting of a thousand years ago 
Mr Tagore has translated his poems into English 
prose, simple and often half rhythmical, so that their sense 
IS not obscured by an obvious inadequacy of language, and 
in reading them one feels not that tliey are cunosities of an 
alien mind, but that they are prophetic of the poetry that 
might be wTitten in England if our poets could attain to 
the same harmony of emotion and idea ’ 

The above is typical of the Wests first reaction to this 
poetry, so abundant, so spontaneous and yet so daring 
To us who have lived m intimate contact with the culture 
Tagore has created, the secret of his greatness lies m a sense 
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of completeness, in a peculiar combination of sensuousness 
and mysticism No poet has witten more exuberantly o£ 
the beauties of nature, of flowers and fruits, changes of 
seasons, the heavy Indian ram in particular, of rivers 
oceans and skies Yet as Mr Fausset points out, the note 
of hedonism never sounds m his poetry Here the richest 
description of nature suggests that there is something 
beyond nature, and yet the external beauty of nature is 
not a mere vesture or a shadow, it is not even simply the 
expression of a divine inner spirit, rather may it be said 
that the divine spirit completes itself m its manifestation 
in visible sights or audible sounds Tagore has witten 
about the most tnvni thing in life and the most common 
place object m nature but around these there has always 
hung an atmosphere of wonder because these have been 
connected with some super sensuous mystery and have not 
>et lost any part of their commonplaceness or tniialitj He 
has written passionately of human love, but it is fundamen 
tally different from the poetry of love ivritten by other 
poets One feels that the sivcetheart who is wooed is at the 
same time of the world and not of it It may be com 
plained that such poetry of love must be lacking m that 
passionate intensity which is inalienable from erotic poetry 
but one has only to read these poems of love to see how 
false this supposition would be There is no lack of inten 
sity, but the intensity is distinctive of his attitude to life 
which looks upon the meeting of lovers as only a part of 
that process of perfection by means of which the human 
consciousness expands itself m a super personal world Nfi 
E M Forster rightly deprecates attempts made by critics 
to find allegorical meanings in Chitra which is a drama of 
sensuous human passion But one reason why critics have 
been tempted to find allegory m this poem of cartlily love 
is that even in the most extravagant outbursts of passion 
Arjuna seems to feel that his love is incomplete in itself 
and that it is constantly pointing towards something beyond 
mere emotional ecstasy Chitra knows that her bcautv and 
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the love she enjoys are gifts of gods, and both Arjuna and 
Chitra realize the fulness of love in the birth of their child 
It IS tins sense of completeness that distinguishes 
Rabindranath’s poetry from the Bible and the songs of 
Kabir which are supposed to have influenced him In a 
depreciatory notice m The Concise Cambridge History of 
English Literature, George Sampson says that “it is difficult 
to find in his numerous \oIumes anything richer in 

drought and expression than the pages of the English Bible 
afford to the receptive reader “Many of hts ‘Western 
readers,’ says Thompson, "practically ceased their reading 
of him with his fine tnnslauon of Kabir This was perhaps 
because they found m that nobly vinie poet, set forth with 
a greater sincenty than we can achieve today, many of the 
similes that seemed to be Rabindranath’s stock in trade 
If there is one thing which the Bible emphasizes, it is the 
tvorthlessness of earthly joys and the necessity of laying by 
treasures for heaven Although there are, here and there, 
beautiful passages of natural descnption, the total irapres 
Sion is one of opposition betiveen cardi and heaven between 
nature and supemature, but in Rabindranath the insistence 
is always on heaven perfecting itself through its manifesta 
tjon on the earth as the earth is constantly reaching forward 
to heaven It is, indeed, true that this idea he shares with 
Kabir svho sings ‘ If God be within the mosque, then to 
whom does the world belong? It is also true that Kabir 
anticipates him in many of his favourite images — his lamps 
and flutes his dances and lotuses, ns Thompson enumerates 
diem, but great as Kabir's poems are, Ote)’ do not prodode 
the same impression of rounded perfection, of hamony 
Between heaven and earth, between forms and formlessness 
that IS the principal feature of Rabindranath’s poetry nor 
has Kabir the richness peace and poise of Rabindranath If 
v\e compare two poems on similar themes written by these 
poets v\e shall find a contrast between rugged strength and 
simplicity on. the one hand and delicate grace and richness 
on the other Says Kabir 
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“The Yogt dyes his garments, instead of dyeing his 
mind in the colours of love 


He pierces holes in bis cais, he has a great beard and 
matted locks, he looks like a goat 

# * * 

You are going to the doors of death, bound hand and 
foot ” 

{One Hundred Poems of Kahir — LXVl) 

With this may be compared no 11 of Gitanjah 

“Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads! 
Whom dost thou worship m this lonely dark corner of a 
temple with doors all shut? Open thine eyes and see thy 
god IS not before thee! 

He IS there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground 
and where the pathmaker is breaking stones He is with 
them in sun and in shower, and his garment is covered with 
dust Put off thy holy mantle and even like him come 
down on the dust) soil 

• « • • 

Come out of tliy meditations and leave aside tJi) 
flowers and mccnsel 

What harm is there if thv clothes become tattered and 
stained? 

Meet him and stand by him in toil and in the sweat of 
th) brow” 


II 

The sense of unit) and harmony between detached 
things in nature, between man and nature, bctw'cen the 
created world and the Creator, between what Dr Cousins 
described as “two attitudes to life that arc as different as a 
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cyclone and an ant! qclone, the one drawng everything to 
Itself and producing a condition of turmoil and egotism 
the other giving everything avv'ay, and the great calm of 
self surmounted’ — this is what gives Rabindranath’s poetry 
its grace and richness and abundance J3ut is this abun 
dance an unmixed good? Thompson thinks that there is 
in him a certain mental laziness which, not unoften, makes 
his poetry unnecessarily prolix and decorative It seems, 
on this view, that ‘he plays too much with externals with 
ornamentation ” Mr Fausset goes deeper into the matter 
and puts fonvard this charge m a different way ‘ But 
dearly as he conceived the necessity of 'redeeming the 
contraries’ in theory, he achieved it with difficulty in 
practice, the more so, perhaps, because there was no deep 
seated conflict m his nature The harp was not tightly 
strung And it vs-as m making the infinite sufficiently finite 
or rather in maintaining as only the imagination can do 
the significant tension between them, that he finled most 
frequently as a writer ’ 

It IS incorrect to suggest that Rabindranath plays with 
externals, vsith ornamentation for love for ornamentation 
is a part of his view of life, if the decoralion were removed 
the poetry would vanish, too In many of the English 
translations, he himself tried to prune his poems, but much 
of the poetry has gone out of these truncated versions If 
the English Gitanjalt has a “trance-hke beauty , it is not 
because tlie luxuriances in the Bengali originals have been 
lopped off but because the English versions are almost 
original creations which fiave sometimes replaced old 
beauties with nevs It is not also possible to agree with Mr 
Fausset when he says that Rabindranath could not make 
the infinite sufficient!) finite, because it is exactly in giving 
a human, concrete picture of the infinite that the appeal 
of his poetry lies 'A mystic? ' asked a reviewer in The 
Manchester Guardian writing on The King of the Dark 
Chamber, What kind of mystic is this VNho hymns the 
passion of love, youth motherhood, in an ecstasy of the 
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senses? ' But Mr Fausset is right i/hen he says that there 
'vas a lack of any severe conflict in his nature and that is 
because he had an imperfect sense of evil This is the 
reason why his poetry Is so abundantly mellifluous, why he 
seems always to be ready to float in a stream of beauty, why 
his meaning is often overburdened with a wealth of decora 
tion As has been pointed out by Dr Urquhart, he did not 
sufficiently realize the necessity of cutting off the offending 
right hand (The International Journal of Ethics) 

This fundamental limitation m Rabindranath has to 
be examined in greater detail His love for completeness 
made him look upon evil not as a negation of good but as 
an imperfection which is only perfection revealed within 
bounds With a characteristically Eastern attitude, he 
regards it as a bondage which he poetically compared to 
banks enclosing the current of a river If deliverance is 
to be sought, it must not be by breaking the bondage but 
by realizing the potentiality for perfection inherent in it 
But this Ignores the destructive, negative side of evil and 
circumscribes Rabindranath's view of life, which is other 
wise so expansive When Othello sees his journey's end 
and cries, 

“Who can control his fate?’ 

or IV hen King Lear exclaims in the midst of a storm 
‘ And thou, all shaking thunder 
Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once 
That make sngrateiu} man 
Shakespeare envisages evil as a temble and mysterious 
curse which blasts life, but of this form of evil Rabindra 
nath, who looked upon pain as a “vestal virgin consecrated 
to the service of the immortal perfection’’, had no concep 
tion “He IS India”, said Johan Bojer “bringing to Europe 
a new divine symbol, not the Cross but the Lotus ” If the 
new symbol has us beauty, it has also its limitations In 
the multitude of poems, stones and dramas he has ivritten, 
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he has not been able to draw any picture of evil that is 
dark and malignant. The nearest approach is Sandip who 
is a representation of the rapacious side of modem civiliza- 
tion but whom Mr E. M. Forster calls a "West Kensing- 
tonian Babu". Even if Mr Forster’s description may' be 
brushed aside as an obvious caricature, the feet remains 
that Sandip is worlds apart from Edmund and lago. If 
there were no darkness, light would be too radiant; and 
just because Rabindranath had an imperfect knowledge of 
the bitter side of life, his poetry is occasionally "lost in a 
mist of \'ague sweetness.” This, again, is the reason why 
he succeeded much better as lyric poet or as writer of short 
stories than as novelist or dramatist. A dramatist must be 
able to portray the conflict between opposing forces which 
may, for the sake of convenience, be termed as those of good 
and evil, and a novelist must firmly grasp reality which 
includes not only beauty but 'also ugliness which is the 
negation of beauty. And this is what Rabindranath, with 
his peculiar view of life, could not do. 

Yet after all that may be put to the debit side, the 
fact remains that he is one of the greatest poets of all times 
and one of the most significant figures in the modem world. 
In Eastern civilization, he found a desire to escape from 
life, to dismiss the world as illusion. He tried to make his 
own countrymen face facts 'and realize that even illusion is 
true as illusion; he refused to shut the doors of his senses, 
because "man’s delights of sights and hearing and touch 
would bear God’s delight. He is with them in sun and in 
shn-we?:, and. bJ.a «. cavoced. wub. riw-st,’* to. the. Wesl. 

he found a manly adventuring for the conquest of nature 
and for the liquidation of poverty, disease and squalor. But 
he found, too, that this civilization is based on science which 
measures reality quantitatively and divides it into ever 
smaller and smaller fractions- In such a civilization there 
is little room for the development of ^ man's personality 
which is the sense of unity in one’s o%vn self and yet finds its 
real tmth in its relationship %vith others. Rabindranath 
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foresaw that this civilization which had set greed above 
peace, piling up of wealth above the conquest of happiness, 
■was heading towards its doom While science was proceed- 
ing to the sj^littmg of the atom, he held forth the ideal of 
wholeness and completeness and preached the truth and 
\alue of undivided human personality, of the unity of man, 
Nature and God To men of all countries and for men of 
all ages, he has sung, as no other poet has done, of the joy 
of life and of the wonder and beauty of the world, of 
humanity in God and of divinity in man To the present 
age of frayed nerves and confused ideologies he has preached, 
thiough the innumerable creations of his imagination, 
a message which is as profound as it is simple 

“That I exist is a perpetual surprise which is life " 
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